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PEEFAOE. 



The author of a now German grammar^ in a community 
where so many are already in use, and with so much approval, 
may well feel called upon to explain and defend his undertaking 
—Especially, when his work is almost entirely wanting in those 
practical exercises, for writing and speaking, which make the 
principal part of the other grammars now most in use. 

That system of instruction in modem languages of which the 
Ollendorff grammars are popularly regarded as the type, has its 
unquestionable advantages where learning to speak is the mam 
object directly aimed at, and where the smallness of the classes, 
and the time spent with the instructor, render it possible for 
the latter to give each pupil that amount of personal attention 
and drilling which is needed in order to make the system yield 
its best results. 

But in our schools and colleges this is for the most part 
impracticable. Their circumstances and methods of instruction 
render translation and construction the means by which the 
most nseful knowledge and the best discipline can be gained. 
To the very great majority of those who learn German, ability 
to speak is an object inferior in importance to ability to under- 
stand accurately and readily the language as written or printed : 
and the attainment of the former is properly to be made pos- 
terior to that of the latter. One who has mastered the prin- 
ciples of grammar, and acquired by reading a fair vocabulary 
and a feeling for the right use of it, will learn to speak and to 
write rapidly and well when circumstances require of him that 
ability. 
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MoreoTer, there is a large and increasing class of students, 
whose philological training has to be won chiefly or altogether 
in the study of the modem languages, instead of the classical— 
and who must win it by methods somewhat akin with those so 
long and so successfully followed in classical study. For the 
class referred to, German offers peculiar advantages, quite supe- 
rior to those presented by any other modem language. In 
words, forms, and constructions, it is enough unlike English to 
call forth and exercise all the pupil's powers of discrimination, 
to sharpen his attention to the niceties of word and phrase, and 
train his philological insight: while, at the same time, the 
fundamental relation of Grerman to the most central and in- 
timate part of English makes the study instinct with practical 
bearings on our own tongue, and equivalent to a historical and 
comparative study of English itself: and, both on the esthetic 
and the practical side, there is no other modem literature so 
rich in attraction and so liberal of reward to us as the German. 

It has appeared to me that, in these aspects of the study, hardly 
sufficient assistance was furnished the teacher and learner by 
the grammars hitherto accessible. Three subjects especially 
have called for more careful exposition : the derivation of Ger^ 
man words from one another; the construction of sentences; 
and the correspondences between German and English. I have 
also desired to see in some respects a more acceptable arrange- 
ment of the ordinary subject-matter of a grammar — one having 
in Yiew the history of words and forms, although not obtruding 
the details of that history unnecessarily upon pupils imprepared 
for their study. 

At the same time, I have endeavored to make a really com- 
pendious and simple grammar, according to the promise of the 
title-page, a grammar which might answer the needs even of 
young scholars, although containing some things which they 
would not fairly understand and appreciate until later. That I 
shall have satisfied others' ideal of a compendious grammar, by 
including all they may deem essential and omitting the unessen- 
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tial, I do not yenttire to hope : but only trust that I may havo 
come pretty near to meeting the wants of many. 

A careful distinction of the contents of the book by vaiiety 
of type, according to their degree of immediate importance, 
has been attempted throughout. Especially, I have meant to 
put into the largest type (sm. pica) just about so much as the 
scholar ought to learn carefully and thoroughly in his £rst 
course of grammar-lessons, prepturatory to reading. This a class 
should acquire, according to the age and capacity and previous 
training of its members, in from twelve to twenty-five lessons ; 
and should then at once be put into reading, while the grammar 
is taken up again, and such part of what was before omitted is 
learned as the judgment of the intelligent teacher shall direct. 
It is solely as auxiliary to the first course of lessons that the 
Exercises are intended — ^to furnish, namely, to the teacher the 
opportunity of drilling his pupils in the practical application 
of the 'more important rules and principles while they are 
learning them, or gaining practice in parsing, subject by sub- 
ject, instead of leaving the whole work to be taken up at once 
when reading is begun. While believing that they will be 
found valuable in this way, I would not press their use, but 
would leave it to each one's decision whether to employ or 
neglect them. 

Nothing has been put in the largest type after the subject of 
conjugation is finished, nor anything anywhere in syntax: the 
main principles of construction, and the use of particles, are 
sufficiently alike in English and Crerman to allow the pupil 
to begin reading without having studied them especially in 
German. 

After enough reading to have given some familiarity with 
forms and constructions, I would have the writing of exercises 
begun ; and I feel confident that a better result in reading and 
writing together will be won thus, in a given time, than by any 
other method. I have myself been accustomed to prepare exer> 
cises for my classes, for turning into German, from whatever text 
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the class were reading; taking a sentence or paragraph, and 
putting its phrases into a different shape from that presented 
in the text, so that the student shall have his main vocabulary 
before him on the page, instead of having to hunt for proper 
expressions in the dictionary, with knowledge insufficient for 
the task. -This method I would recommend to others ; but, for 
the aid of those who may desire such aid, I purpose to prepare 
a series of practical and progressive exercises as a supplement 
to this grammar, and to have it ready by the time that those 
who begin their study of German with the grammar shall be 
ready for its use. 

Some of the subjects treated in the grammar (especially word- 
derivation, and the relation of English and German), need sup- 
port from the lexicon. Considering the general deficiency of 
information on these subjects in the accessible dictionaries, I 
am endeavoring to give the beginner help till he can make his 
analyses and comparisons for himself, in the Vocabulary to a 
German Keador, which is published as a companion-book to the 
present one.* From its pages have been drawn a large part of 
the examples given in the Grammar, and I have now and then 
taken the liberty to refer to it (by page and line), in illustration 
of some exceptional or anomalous point which was under treat- 
ment. 

Of course, I have consulted, and more or less used, a good 
many grammars whUe engaged in the preparation of this one, 
deriving more or l^ss of valuable information or suggestion from 
each and all of them. But I do not feel that I need to make 
special acknowledgments save to one — ^the work of Heyse (in 
its two editions, the JSchvl- Grrammatik and the Avsfuhrliches 
Leh/rhuch), To it my obligations have been more constant and 
various than I can well point out in detail : hence this general 
confession of indebtedness. Those familiar with Heyse will 
have no difficulty in tracing its influence in many parts (for 

* The text of the Reader is already published, and it is expected that 
the Kotes and Yocabulaiy will be ready by the end of 1869. 
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example, in the classification of yerbs of the Old conjugation, 
which I have taken almost "without modification from that 
authority) ; while thej will also find that I have nowhere fol- 
lowed it slavishly. 

It has everywhere been my intention so to set forth the &jcba 
of the language as to favor the recognition of language as a 
growth, aa something which has been gradually converted into 
what it is, from a very different condition, by those who have 
used it — a recognition which is the first need, if one would 
really understand language, and which must lead the way to 
those deeper studies into the history of languages and of 
language, constituting so important a branch of modem science. 

The study of German is so rapidly increasing in prevalence 
that there is pressing need of raising it to a somewhat higher 
plane. I trust it will be found that this volume contributes its 
part, though a small one, to so desirable an end. 

Yalb Gollbgb, Kew Haveu, Aug. 1869. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITIOlf. 

Since the first publication of this work, the series of which 
it forms a part has been extended, as promised, by adding to 
the Header a Vocabulary and Notes, and to the Grammar a set 
of Exercises for translating from English into German (both in 
September, 1870). The Grammar is now completed by a de- 
tailed Index, which, but for untoward circumstances, would 
have formed a part of it when originally issued. I have also 
made such slight alterations in the work itself, here and there, 
as seemed most called for, having been either found desirable 
by myself or suggested by others. And I have only further to 
direct attention here to one or two features in the plan of the 
work, which, although poiuted out above, have been by some 
overlooked or misunderstood. 

In the first place, the Exercises scattered through the Gram- 
mar are simply and solely parsing exercises, helps along the 
way through a course that is meant to lead at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to the reading of German authors. If they had 



been anytMng else, I Bhould have expended much more labor 
upon tbem, and submitted tbem to thorougb revision bj a 
native Qennan. For their intended purpose, they were as good 
UB if every sentence bad been an extract irom Goethe or Schiller. 
In the Bccond place, the Grammar was never meant to be 
learned in bulk, or studied through in the order in which it ie 
written — unless perhaps by advanced Bcholars, who desire to 
systematize knowledge previously gained. W'itb beginners, 
especially, it should be gone over briefly, in the manner in- 
dicated above (p. v.), with inclusion only of the parts in largest 
type, and of the paradigms; and the author's design waB to 
produce a work which, being 80 used, would carry a pupil pre- 
pared for it (Buch as compose the classes in our high schools 
and collegiate institutions of various kindB) through the essen- 
tials of German grammaj', and enable him to begin to read easy 
German intelligently, in a shorter time than waa pottibU by any 
other ttxt'hoQk in use, putting distinctly before him what he 
ought first and most to know, and, at the same time, in such 
form as would fit well, without alteration, into the more com- 
plete knowledge which he should acquire later. As a fuller 
explanation of this design, I add below a sketch of a course oi 
twenty lessons, preparing for reading : — 

(ST-SO); irtlolHCGa). 




(129-M)2&. IX. {mtt). 

xiL (puuaraicii). ' 



. X. (part);'pnmanDa penoiulpnni. (ISO-l). 



s-a, afii-a) ; Et xix. 



This scheme is, of course, intended only as a Bu^estion, for 
each teacher to modify in accordance with hii own judgment end 
the needs and capacities of his class. Some m&y prefer to go 
more slowly over the ground, including the more important 
items of the second size of print ; and, on the other hand, there 
are classes (as I have myself made experience) who can do the 
whole t«Bk well in from twelve to fifteen lessons. 

W. D. W. 

Jnlf, 1871. 
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AIJPHABET. 

1. The German language is usually printed in an al- 
phabet having the same origin as our own, and the same 
extent ; but in the form of its characters nearly resembling 

'/ what we call " Old English," or " Black-letter." 

This is one of the dematiye forms of the old Latin alphabet, a product of the perrerse 
ingenuity of monkish scribes in the Middle Ages. It was in general use throughout Eu- 
rope at the time of the invention (Mt printing, but was abandoned by one nation after an- 
other for the simpler, neater, and more legible character which we caU " Boman,^^ and 
which the Germans know as "Latin" (lateinisch). For scientific literature, the latter is 
in more common use among the (Germans themselves, and many of the beat Gtennan 
scholars are in favor of the entire relinquishment of the other. 

2. The letters of the ordinary German alphabet, with 
their '^Eoman" equivalents, and the names by which the 
Germans call them, are as follows : 



German 
lettem 


Roman 
equlv'ti. 


Oerman 
name. 


German 
letters. 


Boman 
eqniy'ta. 


German 
name. 


a, a 


a 


& iph) 


5«,n 


n 


6n 


«,b 


b 


ba (6ay) 


0,0 





o 


S,c 


c 


tsa 


%'^ 


P 


pa 


®,b 


d 


da 


Q,q 


q 


ka (Xroo) 


g/C 


e 


ft 


»e,r 


r 


6r 


^,\ 


f 


U 


@, f, « 


8 


53 


®,9 


g 


ga 


set 


t 


ta 


«>/^ 


h 


ha 


U,u 


U 


u(oo) 


%\ 


• 
1 


e(ec) 


93,0 


V 


fou (/OttlW?) 


%\ 


• 


y6t 


sa3,» 


w 


va 


%\ 


k 


ka 


%l 


X 


Ix 


8,1 


1 


^1 


%% 


y 


ipsilon 


iD^m 


m 


6m 


h>\ 


z 


ts5t 

B 



vt ^ 
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3. Certain points concerning this alphabet require spe- 
cial notice on the part of the learner : 

1. Of the two forms of small Sj the second, or short 9, is used 
only at the end of a word ; the other, or long f, in other situations ; 
thus, lag ; but Icfcn, fo. 

If a word ending in 8 is followed bj another in composition, it is still 
written with short 9 : thus, loSge^en (loS and ge^en), bed^alb (bed and ^alb). 

2. Some of the letters are modified in form by combination 
with one another : thus, if, ch ; A, ck ; §, sz ; g, tz. 

3. Some letters resemble one another so much as to be easily 

confounded by the beginner : 

Thus, S, 6, and SS, v ; S, c, and g, e ; ®, g, and ©, s ; fl, it, 
% n, and % r ; 2), rf, t), o, and O, q ; also, h, 6, b, d, and ^, h ; 
f; /, and f, 8 ; l, k, and t, t ; x, r, and j:, x. 

4. There is a special written alphabet, as well as a printed, for the Ger 

man. The forms of its letters, and specimens of written texts, will be given 

at the end of this work. The beginner had better not concern himself with 

it, as he can make practical use of it to advantage only when he has already 

gained considerable familiarity with the language. 

When German is written or printed in the " Latin " character, each Ger- 
man letter is represented by its Latin equivalent, with the single exception 
that for the compound g, «s, is usually and preferably substituted ss, 

5. The German uses capital initial letters 

1. As the English, at the beginning of sentences, of lines in 
poetry, and of direct quotations. 

2. For all nouns, common as well as proper, and for words useij 
as nouns. 

Words used as nouns are especially adjectives (129) and inflnitives(340) 
As no fixed line divides their ordinary from their substantive use, there are 
doubtful cases in each dass, with regard to which usage is conflicting. 

3. For pronouns of the third person, when used in address^ 
with the value of those of the second person (163). 

That is, especially, @te, with its oblique cases, and its corresponding 
possessive ^\)x ; but not its reflexive, fic^. 

Pronouns of the second person properly take capitals only when intended - 
to come under the eye of the person addressed (as in letters, etc.) ; in such 
a case, jtc^ also is written @id^. 

Respecting the indefinite pronouns 3>ebermann, * every one,* 3cmanb, 
'any one,' 9{temanb, *no one,' etc, and the pronominal adjectives used sub- 
stantively, such as attcS, * everything,' manner, *many a one,' etnigc, *some, 
usage is very various. Some write eiit with a capital when it is emphatic^ 
or means ' one.' 
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4. For adjectives derived from names of persons or places, 
nsually ; but not for adjectives of nationality, as englifd^, ' English,' 
frcmjSfifd^, * French/ 

Adjectdyes of title, or those used in respectful and complimentarj ad- 
dress, also usually take oapital initials: thus, @ure ^ontglic^e $o^eit, *youi 
royal highness,' @ic, SBo^lgcborcncr $crr, *you, excellent sir.' 



PRONUNCIATION. 

6. The precise mode of production of German articulated 
sounds, taken singly or in combination, as well as the general 
tone and style of utterance, can only be acquired through means 
of oral instruction, and by long practice. The following rules, 
however, will help the learner, with or without a teacher, to ap- 
proximate to the true pronunciation of German words. 

The subject is a comparatively easy one to deal with, because 

1. There are no silent letters, either vowels or eon- 
sonants. 

Excepting sometimes 1^ (28). 

2. As a ruloy the same letter receives the same sound 
under all circumstances. 

Exceptions, b, c, b, g, f, t> — see those letters, below. 

3. The German, however, like many other languages, 
writes certain simple sounds, vowel or consonant, with di- 
graphs and even trigraphs — ^i.e., with combinations of two 
and of three letters. 

VOWELS. 

7. Each simple vowel sound is either long or short, 

varying in quantity, or time of utterance, without at the 

same time varying, like our English vowels, to any notable 

extent in quality, or nature of sound. 

The distinction of long and short vowels must to a great extent 
DC learned by practice ; but the following rules will be found of 
service : 

1. A vowel doubled, or followed by fj, is long. 

2. A vowel is short before a double consonant, and 

b2 
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more usually before a group of two consonants — ^unless 
the latter of the pair or group belongs to an appended 
ending or suffix. 

8. %, a. — % has always the sound of our open or Italian a, 

in /ar, father. 

It is long in Slat, §aar, ^atjxt, na^, 9?aincn. 

It is short in S3afl, SWann; §attc, $anb, f^arf, fjat, haih. 

Particularlj avoid the flattening of this vowel, or its reduction to a sound 
at all resembling that of our "short a" in h/U, cart. 

9. 6, C. — S is pronounced nearly as our e in they^ or our 
" long a " in fate, only without the distinct vanishing-sound of ee 
into which our d passes at its close. Short e is nearly our ** short 
e " in mety men. 

It is long in §ecr, tnc^r, SRcl^. 

It is short in benn, fd^nett, nett; ©err, SBcIt. 

In long syllables — and by some authorities also in short ones 
— ^is distinguished a closer and an opener utterance of the t, the 
latter inclining very slightly toward our " short a " (in hat, can). 
The difference is analogous with that between the French S and ^. 
Thus, e is said to be close in mtijx, ^^fj, jeber (first syllable), and 
open in (the first syllables of) gebett, gcbcn, bctcn. No rules are to 
be given respecting the occurrence of this distinction ; nor is it 
much to be insisted on. 

Unlike the other vowels, e is notably slighted and obscured in 

sound when unaccented. Especially before a consonant, in a 

syllable following the accent, it acquires nearly the tone of our 

" short «" (in but), and becomes very inconspicuous. 

Guard against giving to final e the sound of English e ; it should have a 
very open utterance, and in parts of Germany even becomes like our " short 
u " (in buif pvff), 

10. 3, i, — 3 has the sound of our % in ptqiUy machine^ or of 

our " long c," or double ee. When short, it is more like our 

'' short f " (in pin), yet somewhat less removed than that is from 

our " long e." 

It is long in ifin, t^r, Ogcl, bit, SWttic. 

It is short in btlltg, bitten, l^tntct, ijl, Irift. 

3 is never written double^ and it is followed by ^ only in the personal 
proDounfl i^n, t^m, t^r, t'^rer, t^nen, and the possessives i^r and t^rtg. To 
indicate its long sound, an f is generally added, making the digraph, or 
oompound vowel, 1e (18). 
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U. O^ 0. — O tas always the tone of our "^longo," except 

the distinct vanishing-sound of u (po) with which the latter ends. 

It is long in SKoot, Sol^nc, Son, ®ebot, 9Robcr. 
It is short in \oU, ®ott, often, 'aRoKc, topf. 

Never give to o the quality of our "short o" in hot^ on^ eta; this is no 
proper o-sound, but pretty nearly the German short a. 

12. Uf It. — U long is our u in ruhy or oo in boot ; u short is 
nearly our u in pull, or oo in book, but less removed from long n. 

It is long in Ufer, nun, gut, rul^cn. 
It is short in Srujl, ©tunbc, 9iull. 
U is never doubled. 

Be especially careful not to give to n, under any circumstances, the pro- 
DUDciation of English u in unions mute, cure; to do so is to put a ^ before it 

13. ^, ^. — ^ is found only in foreign words (except, accord- 
ing to the usage of some, in the digraphs aQ, e^ : see below, 
19.3), and is ordinarily pronounced as an t would he in the same 
situation. 

Examples : ®t|ru<), Sf^I, lt}xi\i), 5IKl)rtc. 

Some require that in words from the Greek, of more learned and less 
popular use, it should have the sound of it (17). 

Modified Vowels. 

14. 1. The modified vowels are, historically, products of the 
mixture with a, o, u, of an c or i-sound, or of the phonetic assimila- 
tion of the former to the latter in a succeeding syllable. They 
were written 3le, Dc, Uc, ae, oe, uc, and are still usually so written 
when the vowel modified is a capital ; but when small letters were 
used, the c came to be first written above the other vowel — thus, 

a, 0, u — aud then, for convenience, was reduced in common use 

to a couple of dots — as, ft, 5, ii. 

2. They are never doubled ; and hence, a noun containing in the singular 
a double vowel, if requiring modification in the plural, loses one vowel : thus, 
@aal forms @alc, %a9 forms Slcfer. 



15. 9it, a. — ^t has the sound of an open c — ^that is to say; 

of an c very slightly approaching our " short a ; " it is every 

where hardly distinguishable from an e in the same situation. 

' It is long in ^tfigcr, ^jrftgcn, 5lefcr, ©pfil^cr, SKftl^rc* 
It is short in ^Snbc, 2lepfcl, ^atte, Sdcfer, fallen. 
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16. Otf B. — Oc is really produced hy a combination of that 

positioQ of the tongue in which c (e in thet/) is uttered, and of 

that position of the lips in which o is uttered ; but it is not easily 

given by a conscious effort so to dispose the organs. It is near- 

ett in tone to our u in hurtj but is notably different from this, 

verging considerably toward the e of they. It is closely akin with 

the French 6W-sounds. 

It is long in Dcfen, m5gcn, fd^Sn, I^Sren, OeL 

It is short in ttnntc, Sffnen, §oflc, ©piittcr, Dertcr. 

To form o, therefore, endeavor to hit an intermediate sound between the 
vowels of hurt and hate. 

The German poets frequently make o rhyme with the simple c, and in 
parts of Germany the two are hardly distinguished. But their real differ- 
euce, as properly pronounced, is quite marked, and should never be neg- 
lected. 

17. Utf tt. — ^Uc is produced by a combination of that posi- 
tion of the tongue in which t (t in pique^ pin) is uttered, and ol 
that position of the lips in which u (u in rule, pull) is uttered. 
It is the same sound with the French u. To utter it, first round 
the lips to the u-position, and then, without moving them, fix the 
tongue to say i (ee)— or vice versd. 

It is long in Ucbcl, ©dottier, nttibc, liiftn, Biji, ttbcr. 

It is short in ®iM, 2Kiltter, Ueppigfeit, ftttten, $ilttc, bilnn. 

The sounds of 5 and it are, among the German vowels, much the hardest 
to acquire, and cannot be mastered without assiduous practice under a 
teacher. 

Diphthongs and Vowel Digraphs, 

18. For Sic, Oc, Uc, see Modified Vowels, above (14-17). 
^t, as already noticed (lO), is an i made long by the addi- 
tion of an t, instead of by doubling, or the addition of ^. 

Historically, ic often represents an original combination of separate 
vowels. 

Examples : btc, ticf, Itcgcn, iJricbcn, Siiemcn. 

At the end of a few words (mostly coming from the Latin, and accented 
on the preceding syllable), the c of ic has its own proper sound, and the i is 
pronounced like y before it, or else forms an independent syllable : thus, 
nnien, ®!ortc, gamilic, Xragobic ; also ^nic (plural of ^ic, and sometimes 
spelt ^icc). 

19. 1. 8lt. — ^\ is a combination of letters representing a 
true diphthongal sound, which is composed of the two elements 
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a (a in far) and t {i in pique). It is pronounced nearly as the 
English aye (meaning * yes ') ; or like the " long % " of aisU, isle^ 
but with the first constitnent of that sound made very slightly 
opener and more conspicuons, a little dwelt on. It occors in very 
few words. 

Examples : ^ain, Saife, 9Kal 

2. Si. — (Si represents the same sound, and is of very much 
more frequent occurrence, being the ordinary German equivalent 
of our " long t." 

Examples : Scin, Scil/ Sinter, fct, @t, gitcllcit. 

8. SQ and ttj were fonnerly written in certain words instead of at and 
et : they are now gone nearly out of use, only a few authors retaiming them. 
Examples: Wlatj, fcQn, fcQ, $oftjcQ. 

20. J(tt. — %VL combines the two sounds a (in /ar) and u (in 
rule), and is pronounced almost precisely like the English ou, ow, 
in ?iouse, doum, but with the first element, the o-sound, a shade 
more distinct. 

Examples : $au8, laufcn, 5lugc, ®au, braun, SKauL 

2L 1. @tt. — @U is most nearly like the English ot, oy, in 
boil, boy, differing chiefly in having the first element briefer and 
less conspicuous. Theoretically, its final element is the it-sound. 

Examples : l^cutc, ncu, Cuter, S'^cunbc, eucr. 

2. 9ett^ iilt. — %tVi is the modified diphthong corresponding 
to au, as d to a. It is pronounced in the same manner as eu. 

Examples : Slcugter, ^ftute, brduncn, Srilunte. 

22. III. — Ui is found only in l^ut, f\m, and is pronounced 
like W€» 

CONSONANTS. 

23. fB, J. — 33 has the same sound as in English, when fol- 
lowed in the same syllable by a vowel or semivowel (r, I), or when 
doubled. 

Examples : 33iber, Sube, f|aben, ober, 93H brcdficn, Sbbc. 

In other situations — ^Le., when final, or followed by a consonant 
m genera] — it loses its sonant character, and is converted into the 
corresponding surd, p. 

Examples : ©tab, ge^abt, ob, fd^ub, ^abgburg. 
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24. 6, r. — (5^ in worda properly German, is found only in 
tbe combinations c^, cf, fc^, for which see below, 43, 44, 48. 

In words borrowed from other languages and not Germanized 
in spelling, it is, as in English, hard before a, 0, n, I, n, x, but soft 
before c, t, ^ : in the former case, it is pronounced as I, in the lat- 
ter, as ts (German j : 42). 

Examples : Sato, Sarccr, Sonccrt, Siccro, SlaubiuS, JDccan. 

25. ^f b. — 3), like b, has its own proper sonant sound, that 
of English d, before a vowel, or any consonant that may inter- 
vene between it and a vowel, in the same syllable ; also when 
doubled. 

Examples : ©amm, hid, ©orf, bu, abcl, brct, ©toall, SrobbcL 
At the end of a word, or of a syllable before another conso- 
nant, it is changed to the corresponding surd, t 
Examples : Srob, ©tabt, milb, Slbcnb, tobtcn. 

26. ^, f. — ^ has always the same sound as in English. 

27. ®, g. — ®f like the other sonant mutes, b and b, has its 
proper hard sound (as English g in go, give, get) when doubled, 
or when followed in the same syllable by a vowel or liquid (t, n, r). 
It is never softened before e or i — as it also is not in any English 
word of Germanic origin. 

Examples : @an8, gcgcn, @icr, gut, grog, ®Ia3, ®nabc, !Doggc. 

In the same situations in which b and b become p and t, g is 
also changed to a surd ; it does not, however, assume the vdue 
of I, but rather that of d) (43). 

Examples : Sag, gog, 3^9/ ®ogt, 9J?agb, ru^ig, tilgti^ 

There is much difference of usage among Germans, and of opinion among 
German orthoepists, as to the pronunciation of g. All, indeed, agree to 
give it the hard sound when initial. But in other situations, some always 
soften it to 6) — e. g., in S)cgcn, 3^^9^» Others do not allow it anywhere 
the precise (^-sound, especially not after the hard vowels (a, o, u), but pro- 
nounce ft nearly as f, or as something between a g and t, or between a { 
and c^ — and so on. 

28. ^, If, — ^ has the sound of English h when it begins 
a word (or either of the suflSxes j^ett, ^aft). Elsewhere it is silent, 
serving either to lengthen the preceding vowel, or to make a 
hiatus between two vowels. 
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S;^ (37) 18 pronounced as simple t. For c^ and fc^, see below 
(43, 48). 

Examples : j^m, l^cr, fyit, $of, $ut, l^fi^er, rul^cti, ^inbl^ett, fjah 
§aft, 2l^tt, (gl^rc, c^cr, ifjxa, JD^r, tl^un, ratl^cn, rotl^. 

29. 3^ j, — 3 is always pronounced like our y consonant 
Examples : Qaljx, jung, jcbcr, 3ol^ann, bcjal^cn. 

30. Bf {• — £ has always the sound of English k.^ Instead 
of double I is written cf (which, however, if separated in syllabi- 
cation, becomes !-!). 

Examples : fanti, Icnncn, ^Icib, ^cibc, ihiie, ^nabc, ©lode, bruf* 
Ictt (but brucfcti). 

3L Sf I ; SRf in. — ^These letters have the same sounds ap 
their English correspondents. 

32. 91, It. — SH has usually the same sound as English n. 
Like the latter, it has before f the value of n^ : thus, ftntctt, !J)anf. 

For the digraph ng, see below (45). 

33. HJ^ jj^^ — ^ is pronounced as in English. For the digraph 
pij, see below (46.2). 

34. O^ f|* — df as iu English, is always followed by n, and 
qu is pronounced as kv, but with the pure labial utterance of the 
v-sound, as explained below (under to, 39), 

Examples: dual, qucr, Ouirl, quoH. 

35. K^ t. — 9i has a decidedly more distinct and forcible ut- 
terance than in English, being more or less rolled or trilled, and 
so, of course, formed a little farther forward in the mouth than our 
r. In every situation, it must be clearly heard. 

Examples: JRanb, reben, JRitter, rot^, ruitb, l^cr, $crr, 5lrbeitcr, 
jS^ljxn, tocrmcrlen, mamiorner, cricmbarcr. 

36. @, f^ i?.-^®, after a manner analogous with b, b, and g, 
has its proper surd or hissing sound only when doubled, final, or 
standing before a consonant ; before a vowel (not before a semi- 
vowel ; nor when preceded by a surd consonant, as t, if, or a liquid, 
I, tit, tt, r) it approaches a sonant or buzzing sound, that of our z, 
and in the usage of some localities, or of some classes, it is a full 
z ; according, however, to the better supported pronunciation, it 
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is a compromise between s and z^ a kind of sz. Before t and )i 
at the beginning of a word, the weight of anthoritv is in favor of 
its utterance as eh (bat less broadly and conspicuously than oui 
common sh) ; but the pronunciation as written has also good 
usage (especially in Northern Germany) in its favor. 
Double ^ {\9, f[) is always surd or hissing ; for ^, see 49. > 

Examples : ®la9, ^a% So^^cit, totffen, gootfe, emfig, alfo, ©ol^n, 
©ccic, Scfen, ©cfang, ftcif, (Strang, ©jjur, fj)ringctt. 

37. Xf i. — X, in words properly German, has always the or- 
dinary sound of English t. In certain terminations (especially 
tion) of words from the Latin or French, it is pronounced like ts 
(German g). 

Xi) is pronounced like simple t ; its 1^ has usually no historical, 
but only a phonetic ground, as sign of the long quantity of the 
Deighboring vowel. For ^, see 51. 

Examples : l^at, ^aft, Safcl, tragcn, t^ut, Wtniij, Z'ijx'dnt, (Station. 

38. C tl. — ^35 is rarely found except at the beginning of a 
word, and there has the sound of English /. In the few cases 
where it occurs in the interior of words, before a vowel, it is pro- 
nounced as our V ; as also, in words taken from foreign languages 
which give it the latter sound. 

Examples : SSatcr, t)tel, SScrfall, frcljcin, (Sllabe, SJacanj, SScncbtg. 

39. jJB, to. — SQ5/ when not preceded by a consonant in the 
same syllable, is commonly and correctly pronounced precisely as 
the English v, or between the edges of the upper teeth and lower 
lip. Another mode of its utterance, which is also supported by 
good authority, excludes the action of the teeth, and produces 
the sound between the edges of the lips alone. As thus made, 
it is still distinctly a v (not a w), though one of a different quali- 
ty from our v : the difference, however, is not conspicuous to an 
unpractised ear. All authorities agree in requiring this purely 
labial pronunciation after a consonant (which consonant is nearly 
always a sibilant, \ij or g) : and the same belongs, as above noticed 
(34), to the u of the combination qu. 

Examples: SBeUc, SBa^n, SButl^, tooBcn, fc^ttjcr, jttjci; Zttjiel, 
SwaH. 
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40. J^ j^ — J 18 found in only an exceedingly small number 
of words originally German. It has tlie sound of English x (A»); 
whether as initial or elsewhere. 

Examples : Sljrt, ©cjce, Scjct, 3Ecnoj)^on, Htnm, SE^Iogrop^ic. 

41. ^, ^. — ^ in German is a vowel only (13). 

42. 3, J. — 3 ^s always pronounced as is, except in the com 
bination ^ (see below, 49) : its two constituents should bo 
sharply and distinctly uttered. Instead of double j, is written ^ 
(51). 

Examples : ^tnn, 3oH, ju, gerjtc^cn, gagcn, ^ctjcn, ^rinj, ©otj, 
$crj, ^Ia(j, gtocu 

Consonantal Digraphs and Triffraphs, 

48. 1. 61^, IJ^. — Q^, in all situations, is a rough breathing, 
an hy rasped out with conspicuous force through as nearly as pos- 
sible the same position of the organs in which the preceding 
vowel was uttered. According, then, as the vowel is one pro- 
duced in the throat — ^namely, a, o, u— or one which comes forth 
between the flat of the tongue and the palate — ^namely, c, t, t), S, 
iy, ii — or as it is a diphthong whose final constituent is of each 
class respectively — ^namely, au on the one hand ; at, ct, du, cu on 
the other — it has a different pronimciation, guttural or palatal 
The guttural c^ (after a, o, u, an) is the throat-clearing or hawking 
sound ; the palatal approaches our sh, but is notably different from 
it, being formed further back upon the roof of the mouth, and 
lacking the full sibilant quality (before a vowel, nearly as English 
Ay). QHj after a consonant has the softer or palatal sound. 

As above noticed (27), g not followed by a vowel etc. has the 
sound which c^ would have in the same situation. 

Examples — guttmal ij : ^aij, hoi), SSud^, ani), Waijtx, 3lc^tung, 
Sod^tcr, Sag, gog, 3ug ; 

palatal c^ : ^cc^, rcc^t, iijt m(ti% fid^cr, Sttd^cr, 
a^tett, ^ai)tx, S5^cr, rciA, euq, fcud^t, bftud^tc, burd^, 3)otd^, ntan^ 
d^cr, S3Jcg, ric^ttg, fKdgbc, beugtc, Slcuglctn, 3^^9» 

The fault particularly to be avoided in practising the d^-sound is the clo- 
sure of the organs, forming a mute consonant, a kind of k or g. If such a 
mispronunciation is once acquired, it cannot be unlearned without great 
trouble. Much better utter a mere breathing, an ^ at first, depending upon 
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ftirther practice to enable one by degrees to roughen it to the desired poinf 
of distinctness. 

2. £^ before g, when the 5 belongs to the theme of the word; 
and not to an added snffix or inflectional ending, loses its pecoliai 
sound, and is nttered as ! (i.e., i)9 as ^). 

Examples : 2Barf|«, D(^fc, ^uij9, Silrfjfc. 

3. (^^ in foreign words is nsaally pronounced as in the lan- 
guages from which the words are taken — in Greek words, as ifc; 
in French, as sh. As initial, before t or t, it is palatal, 

44. 6f^ il. — £!, as already explained (30), is the written 
equivalent of a double !« 

45. 9l%f itg. — ^9{g is the guttural nasal, the equivalent of 
English ng^ standing related to ! and g as n to t and h, and m to 
p and b. Its g is not separately uttered, as g, before either a 
vowel or a consonant : thus, finger like wager^ not like finger ; 
^ungrig like hangrope, not like hungry. 

Examples : jung, fltigcn, @attg, @ftngc, ttngcr, bringfid^. 

46. 1. HJf^ ||f, — ^f is often etymologically the equivalent 
of our p (^funb, pound, ^fal^t, pale), but is uttered as a combina- 
tion of p and f. 

2. tpi^^ pff. — ^^ is found only in words of foreign origin, 
and has the sound of f, as in English. 
Examples : ^fcffcr, $fcrb, to^jf, rupfen, $^afc, $^o«t)^or, @rat)l^tt 

47. Ott^ qit. — ^This combination has been already explained 
(34,39). 

48. ®^^ f^, — (Zij is the equivalent of our sh. 

Examples: ©d^iff, fd^8n, fd^cu, ?lf(l^c, fjifd^, ©d^tiur, ©d^toan, 
©d^tog/ ©d^merg, fdqrciben, finbifd^. 

49. @j^ §. — ©J is pronounced as a double 9 (ff, 36), the ^ 
losing its distinctive character in the combination. Double ff is 
not written at the end of a word, nor before a consonant (t), nor 
after a long vowel or diphthong, § being in such situations sub- 
stituted for it 

Examples: tag, lagt (from laffcn), ©d^og (but ©d^Sffc), gcntcgcn, 

©traug and ©trftugc, ^a% li'd^liij, l^agtc (but l^affcn). 

As was remarked above (4), when Ciennan is written or printed io 
the Roman character, g should be represented by as. 
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50. Z|^ i^.—Xfj, as noticed above (37), is equivalent to 1 
simply. 

5L Z^, ^f, — Xi is the written equivalent of a double j, and 
is pronounced in the same manner as a single }. 
Examples : ^laft, ^teftC; flfecn, SDW^c, jcftt, plf^^lxij. 

General Supplementary Rules, 

52 1. Other combinations of letters than those treated of 
above, whether of vowels or of consonants, are pronounced as the 
single letters of which they are made up. 

2. Doubled consonants, however, are not pronounced double, 

but in the same manner as single ones. 

Double consonants, in general, have no etjnnological ground, but axe an 
orthographical device for indicating the short quantity of the preceding 
voweL 

63. But doubled consonants, or double vowels, or any of the foregomg 
combinations of vowels or consonants, if produced by the coming together 
of the final and initial letters of the parts making up a word-— either by 
composition or by the addition of prefixes or of suffixes of derivation be- 
ginning with a consonant — are pronounced as in those parts taken separ- 
ately. Thus, . 

beerbet (^setbet) not as Oeete ; odiTt (gcsirrt) not as (Seier ; 

beurtbeiUrbcsurt^eltt) " Scute; ^anbbruif (i^anb^truif) " Gbba ; 

«bbilb («bsbilD} '* Qbbe; auff^at (auMallt) " ^iffe ; 

DleOeic^t (vielsleid^t) " SBeQe ; bennod^ (beitsnodp) " igenne ; 

DCCTeiil (ocrsretft) " fpertcn; baSfelbe (ba«sfclbc) " beffen; 

wac^fam (uad^sfatn) " toaAfen ; ungar (unsgat) " Ungar ; 

fiaued^en (fiftMsd^en) ** ^afdpen ; i^au&tn§ (i;>att4sstn4) " aufcr ; 

fiutjutfer (^utsjuser) ** &i^z : wegenen (uegseffeit) " gegeffen ; 

«bart (Slbsart) ** XbenD ; ^anbeifen (vanb^etfen) '* ^anbeln. 

54. 1. Bespectmg the pronunciation of foreign words occurring in 
German texts, no special rules can or need be given. The degree of their 
conformity with the rules of utterance of the language to whidi they prop- 
erly belong on the one hand, or of the German on the other, depends upon 
the less or gpreater completeness of their adoption into German. 

2. In pronouncing the classical languages, Latin and Greek, the Germans 
follow, in general, the rules of utterance of their own letters, both vowels 
and consonants. But, in reading Latin, g is always hard, and v has the 
sound of English v (Q«rman toX not of German \^ (English/). 

ACCENT. 

55. The accentuation of German words is so generally 
accordant in its principles with that of English words, that 
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it occasions little difficulty, even to the beginner, and can 
be left to be learned by practice, without detailed exposi- 
tion and illustration. The following are its leading rules : 

1. The accent ordinarily rests, in words uncompoimded, on the 
radical or chiefly significant syllable — never on terrain ationa of de- 
clension or conjugation, almost never on suffixes of derivation, 
and never on the inseparable prefixes of verbs (302), either in the 
forms of conjugation or in derivative words. 

Exceptions are: the sufiOx et (408); the i or ie of verbs ending in the 
infinitive in tten or teren (404) ; and a few wholly anomalous words, as 
Icbcn'big (from Ic'bcn, Ic'Bcnb). 

2. In compound words, except compound particles, the accent 
rests, as in English, upon the first member. The separable pre- 
fixes of verbs are treated as forming compounds, and receive the 
accent, in the verbal forms and in most verbal derivatives. 

Exceptions are: many compounds with aU, as aHmoc^'ttg, 'almighty,' 
aUcin', 'aJone,' aUcrcrfl', 'first of all;' compound words of direction, like 
@iiboft'> ' south-east ; ' and a number of others, as Sa^r^un'bcrt, * century, 
Icibci'gen, * vassal,' tuitttom'mcn, ' welcome.' 

3. Compound particles usually accent the final member : thus, 

baf|ttt', Hhither,' obglcid^', * although,' jufofgc, * according to,' guDor', 

* previously.' 

Exceptions are : many adverbs which are properly cases of compound 
nouns or adjectives; and some others: compare 426. 

4. The negative prefix un has the accent commonly, but not 
always (compare 416.4J). 

5. Words from foreign languages regularly retain the accent belonging 
to them in those languages — ^yet with not a few, and irregular, exceptions. 
As the greater part of them are French, or Latin with the unaccented syl- 
lables at the end dropped olf, they more usually accent the final syllable. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

66. The parts of speech are the same in Gennan as in 

English. 

They are classified according to the fact and the mode of their 
grammatical variation, or inflection. 

1. No0NS, ADJEOTivESj and PRONOUNS are declined. 

Among these are here included abtioles, KtrMEBiLS, and participles, 
which are sometime? reckoned as separate parts of speedi. 
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2. Vbkbs are conjugated. 

3. Advebbb, PBEPOsmoNS, and oonjunotions are nnin- 
flected. 

4. Interteotions are a class by themselves, not entering 
as members into the construction of the sentence. 



DECLENSION. 

57. Declension is the variation of nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns for number, case, and gender, 

58. There are two numbers, singular and plAiTcH^ of 
which the value and use are in general the same as in 
English. 

Por special rules concerning the use of the numbers in German, see 211. 

59. There are four oases in German, as in the oldest 
known form of English (Anglo-Saxon). 

1. The nommatwe^ answering to the English nomina- 
tive. 

The nominative case belongs to the subject of a sentence, to a 
word in apposition with it, or a predicate noun qualifying it ; i^ 
is also used in address (as the Latin vocative). See 212-14, 

2. The genitive^ answering nearly to the English posses- 
sive, or objective with of. 

It is therefore most often dependent upon a noun, but is also 
used as the object of certain adjectives, verbs, and prepositions ; 
and it stands not infrequently without a governing word, in an 
adverbial sense. See 216-20. 

3. The dative^ corresponding to the Latin and Greek 
dative, or to the English objective with to orfbr. 

The dative stands as indirect object of many verbs, transitive or 
intransitive, and also follows certain adjectives, and prepositions. 
Sometimes it sustains an " ablative " relation, such as we express 
hy from. See 221-6. 

4. The acousative, nearly the same with our objective. 
This is especially the case of the direct object of a transitiv^e 
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verb ; certain prepositions are followed by it ; it is used to express 
measure (including duration of time and extent of space), also the 
time when anything is or is done ; and it occasionally stands ab- 
solutely, as if governed by having understood. See 226-30. 

A noun in apposition with a noun standing in any of these rela- 
tions is put in the same case with it. 

60. There are three jjgNjjjEggj masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. 

Each noun is of one or the other of these genders, yet not 
wholly according to the natural sex of the object indicated by it. 
The names of most objects having conspicuous sex are, indeed, 
masculine or feminine, according as those objects are male or 
female ; but there are not infrequent exceptions ; and the names 
of objects destitute of sex have a grammatical gender, as mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter, according to rules of which the original 
ground is in great part impossible to discover, and which do not 
admit of succinct statement. 

This ByBtem of artificial or grammatical gender was an original characteristic of all the 
languages with which the Qerman is related ; it belonged eqnally to the English in the 
Anglo-Saxon period, and was only lost in connection with the gimpliflcation of English 
grammar by the loss of the distinctive endings of words. See the author's ** Language 
and the Study of Language,^ p. 77. 

61. In the main, therefore, the gender of German 
words must be learned outright, by experience ; but the 
following practical rales will be found of value : 

kx «^ ^ VfilxceptwM to the natural gender of creatures having sex, 

^."^AU diminutives formed by the suffixes 4tfll and jiguL('*10) 
neuter: thus, bag SKftbd^cn, *the girl,' ha^ fJrSuIcin, *the young 
lady.' 

6. Besides the special names which designate the male and 
female of certain species, there is a neuter name for the young , or 
for the species, or for both : thus, bcr &tx, * the boar,' bie ©du, 
Hhe sow,' bag ^ctlcl, *the pig,| bag @c^tt)citt, *the hog.' Other 
species are called by the nbasculine or feminine name pr6perly be- 
longing to one sex only : thus, bcr $afc, * the hare,' bic Stad^tigatt^ 
* the nightingale.' 

(c. Of anomalous exceptions, only bag SQieib, ' woman/ requires 
special notice. 

2. Attribution of gender to elapses of inanimate objects, 
a. Names of the seasons, months, and days of the week, of the 
points of compass, uid of stones, are masculite : thus, ber SSmteTi 
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* winter,' bcr Wlax, * May,' bcr SKotitag, * Monday,' bcr 5Rorb, * north, 
bcr^efcl,* flint.' 

b. Most names of rivers, and of plants, fruits, and flowers (usn- 
ally ending in e), are fg^stifliae: thus, bie !iDonau^ 'the Danube,*^ 
bic fjid^tc, * the pine,' bie ^flaunic, * the plum,' bic Sfltttt, 'the pink.* 

, c. Most names of countries and places, of metals, the names of 
the letters, and other parts of speech used as nouns, are neuter : 
thus : ba« 3taficn, * Italy,' ba« Serlm, * Berlin,' bag Stfcn, * iron,' 
bag 3E, * the letter a;,' bag 3a unb 5Rcitt, * the yes and wo.* 

3. Gender as determined by derivation or termination (for further 
details, see 408-11). 

a. Masculine are the greater number of derivatives formed from 
roots without suffix, by change of vowel; also (though with 
numerous exceptions) of words in Jfj ptt^ j^ixAat * and all deriva- 
tives formed by ing and lijtg. 

Thus, bcr @^ruti^, *the speech,' bcr 9?agct, *the nail,' bcr 9iegcn, 'the 
rain,' bcr Sanger, 'the finger,' bcr jDcrfct, 'the cover,* bcr ©ol^rcr, 'the gim- 
let,' bcr gmbUng, 'the foundling.' 

6. Feminine are most derivatives in e and t, and all those formed 
by the secondary suffixes ct, l^ett, felt, f^aft, ung, and in (or inn). 

Thus, bic @^)rac^c, 'speech,' bic SKad^t, 'might,' bic @c]^mctc^ctct, 'flat- 
tery,' bic SciS^cit, ' wisdom,' bic ©itcltcit, 'vanity,' bic 5?i:cunbfd^aft, 'friend- 
ship,' bic Orbnung, 'order,' bie grcunbtii, 'the female friend,' 

c. Neuter are all diminutives formed with d^en and tetn (as al- 
ready noticed), most nouns formed by the suffixes ]t{, fat, nt^, and 
t^mn^ most collectives and abstracts formed by the prefix ge, and 
all infinitives used as nouns. 

'the little boy,' ba« 
the likeness,' ba9 
_ . bag ©c^rtki^, 'talk,' 
bag ^tc^ctt, 'the act of standing.' 

4. Gender of compound rumns. 

Compound nouns regularly and usually take the gender of their 
final member. 

Exceptions are bic Sltittoort, 'answer' (bag SBort, •word'), bcr Slbfd^eti, 

* abhorrence ' (bic ©d^cu, * fear '), several compounds of bcr 9Wut^, ' spirit,' 
as, bic ©rogtnut^, 'magnanimily,' ©anftmutq, * gentleness,' and 2)emut^, 
'humility,' etc., some names of places, and a few others (421). 

6. Gender of nouns of foreign origin. 

Excepting a few words — which, having become thoroughly 
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Germanized, liave bad their original gender altered by assimilation 
to analogous German words, or ouierwise anomalonsily — ^nonna 
from other languages are masculine, feminii^e, or neuter, as in the 
tongues whence they come: thus, ber SEttcI, *the title* (Lat 
titmuSy m.), bte ^one, *tbe crown' (Lat corona, f.), bad ^^ftno* 
tnen, * the phenomenon ' (Gr. phainomenony n.) : but ber Rbxpttf 
*the body^ (Lat corpus, n.), bad S^enfler, *liie window* (Lat 
fenestra, £), bte Slummcr, * the number ' (Lat numems, m.), 

6. Some nouns are used, commonly or occasionally, aa of more 
than one gender: thus, ber or bad Sl^eil, *the part;' bad or bcr 
S^or, *the chorus.' 

A considerable number of nouns are of more than one gender, 
dependent on differences of meaning — either nouns of identical 
derivation, as ber SSuttb, * the covenant,* and bad Sunb, ' the bun- 
dle,* bcr ®cc, * the lake,' and bte ®ec, * the sea ; ' or nouns of diverse 
origin, whose identity of form is accidental only, as ber %^ox, ' the 
fool,' and ha^ Il^or, * the gate.' 

Fot the details of this variatioD, as well as of the cases and ezceptioiA 
under the foregoing rules, the pupil may be referred to his dictionafy. 

62, Adjectives and most pronouns are inflected in the 
singular in all the three genders, in order to agree in gender 
with the nouns which they qualify or to which they relate. 
No such word makes a distinction of gender in the plural. 



ARTICLES. 

63. For the sake of convenience, the declension of the definite 

and indefinite articles is first given. 

The definite article is the same with the demonstrative pronoun, in its 
adjective use (164) ; the indefinite is the same with, the numeral etn, 'cue 
(198). Our own articles are of like origin. 

Definite Article. 





Singtdar. 
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bad 
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64* 1. The theme (base, stem) of the definite article is b 
only ; of the indefinite, etn : the rest is declensional ending. 

2. Notice that the declension of ettt difl^ers from that of ber in 
that the former has no ending in the nom. masculine and the 
nom. and ace. neuter. 

65. The ace. neuter bad, and the dat. masc. and neuter bem are 
very frequently appended to prepositions in the form of simple ^ 
and tti, being written as one word with the preposition ; and, in 
such contracted forms, a preposition ending in n (an, in, toon) 
loses its n before m. The dat. feminine ber is in like manner cut 
down to r, but only after ju, forming gur. 

The oommonest cases of this oontraction and comOTnation are am, tnt, 
toom, i\xm, bcim (for an bcm, in bent, bon bcm, gu bfm, bci bent), and an«w 
auf«. in«, filr«j toorS (for an ba8, etc.). Much less frequent are oufm, toorm, 
burets, and, with dissyllabic prepositions, fibers, flbernt, and the like. 

Barely, 4ihe ace. masculine ben is similarly treated, forming itbent, 4in« 
tern, and so on. 

Some writers mark the omission of part of the article in these contracted 
forms by an apostrophe : thus, auf 8, ttber'm, ^tnter'n, etc. 

Very rarely, the same contraction is made after other words than pre- 
positions (e. g., B. 13.30 ; 149.24). 

Use of the Articles. 

66. In general, the articles are used in Gerinan nearly 
as in English. But there are also not a few differences, 
the more important of which are stated below. 

1. The definite article regularly stands in German before a noun 
used in its most comprehensive or universal sense, as indicating 
the whole substance, class, or kind of which it is the appellation : 
as, ba« ®otb tfl getb, *gold is yellow;* bie Setter ber $flanjen 
ftnb grttn, * leaves of plants are green.' 

2. By a like usage, it stands before abstract nouns, when taken 
without limitation : as, b a « Scben tjl !urj, b i e If unjl ifi lan.q, * life is 

c 2 
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short, art is long; ' bcr ©laubc maift fefig, 'faith makes happy; 
in 3 Scrbcrbctt \odtn, *to entice to destruction.' 

8. It is often used where we use a possessive pronominal ad- 
jective (161), when the connection sufficiently points out the 
possessor, or when the latter is indicated by a noun or pronoun 
in the dative, dependent on the verb of the sentence : as, ber ^a- 
tcr fd^iittcltc ben Sop[, * the father shoot his head ; ' ba ergrcift'8 
il^m bie (St At, Hhen it takes hold upon his soul' 

4. It is prefixed to words of certain classes which in English 
are used without it ; as, 

a. To the names of seasons, months, and days of the week : as, 
im SEBintcr, *in winter;' in bem (or im) 2Kai, 4n May;' am ^xtU 
tag, * on Friday.' 

b. To names of streets and mountains, and to feminine names 
of countries: as, auf bcr ^ricbrid^SfhaSc, *in Frederick Street;' 
bcr SScfuti, 'Vesuvius;' in bcr ©d^ttJCtg, *in Switzerland.' 

c. Often to proper names, especially when preceded by adjec- 
tives or titles : as, b e m franlcn ® eorg, * to sick George ; ' b a 5 f d^Sne 
Scrlitt, * beautiful Berlin ; '—or, wuen the name of an author is 
used for his works : as, xij lefe ben (SijWitx, ' I am reading Schil- 
ler ; '^-or, in a familiar or contemptuous way ; as, mfc ben Sol^ann, 
' call John ; '—or, to indicate more plainly the case of the noun : 
as, ber ©d^atten bcr 3Karia, * Maria's shadow ; ' ben Slrgtool^n bed 
Slnbronifug, * the jealousy of Andronicus ' (compare 104). 

5. There are numerous phrases, in German as in English, in 
which the article is omitted, although called for by general ana- 
logies. These often correspond in the two languages: as, ju 
SSctte, * to bed,' bet Xi\ij, * at table,' Slnf er werfen, * to cast anchor ; ' 
— ^in other cases, the German retains the article which is omitted 
in English : as, in bie ©c^nle, *to school,' im $immet unb auf ber 
grbe, * in heaven and on earth,' am 2lbenb, * at evening ; '^-or, less 
often, the article, retained in English, is omitted in the German : 
as, t)or Slugen, * before the eyes,' gen O^en, * toward the East' 

6. The article is usually omitted in technical phraseology before 
words referring to persons or things as already mentioned or to 
be mentioned, as befagt, gebad^t, genannt, ' the aforesaid,' folgenb, 
* the following,' erfler and Ui^ttx, * former ' and * latter,' etc. ; also 
before certain nouns, as 3nl^aber, * holder,' Ueberbringcr, * bearer, 
etc. 

7. In place of our indefinite article with a distributive sense, 
the German employs the definite article: as, fo t)te( bad $funb, 
*so much a pound;' bed Slbenbd, 'of an evening;' bretmat bie 
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^oAt, ' tbree times a week' Also, in certain cases, the definite 
article in combination with a preposition stands where the inde- 
finite wonld be expected: as, ®taat urn ©taat foUtc jur ^roDing 
loerben^ ' state after state was to be turned into a province.' 

8. The indefinite article is omitted before a predicate noun with 
fetn and n^erben, and before a noun in apposition after a% ' as : ' 
thus, ct tear fiaufmann, mU aitx jcljt ©olbat toerbcn, * he was a 
merchant, but now wants to become a soldier ; ' ic^ tann ed al9 
SJ^ann ni^t bulben/ ' I cannot, as a man, endure it' 

The above are only the leading points that require notice in comparing 
the German and English use of the articles. The German allows, especially 
in poetry, considerable irregularity and freedom in their employment, and 
they are not rarely found introduced — and, much more often, omitted — 
where general analogies would favor a contrary treatment. 

67. In regard to their position — ^the definite article prer 
cedes all other qualifying words (except aU, ^ all') ; and the inde* 
finite sufiers only fo or fold^, * such,' tvtlij, * what,' and tt)Q8 ftir, 
* what sort of,' before it : thus, b i c bcibcn Snaben, * both the boys ; * 
bcr hopptlU ^rci8, * double the price ; * fold^ cin SWann (or cin fofc 
i^tx 2Kann), * such a man;' tocld^ cin ^elb ! * what a hero ' : but cine 
^albc ©tunbc, * half an hour,' cin fo armer 9Mami, * so poor a man, 
einc ganj fd^5nc Slu^fic^t, * quite a fine view.' 



NOUNS. 

68. In order to decline a German noun, we need to 
know how it forms its genitive singular and its nominative 
plural ; and upon these two cases depends the classification 
of German declensions. 

69. 1. The great majority of masculine nouns, and all 
neuterg, form their geuitive singular by adding d or cd to 
the nominative. These constitute the first declension ; 
which is then divided into classes according to the mode 
of formation of the nominative plura# 

a. The first class takes no additional ending for the 
plural, but sometimes modifies the vowel of the theme: 
thus, Spatcn^ * spade,' ©paten, * spades ; ' but SJater, ' father/ 
ajatcr, * fathers.' 
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b. The second doss adds the ending e, sometimes also 
modifying the vowel : thus, 3^a^r, * year,' Qoifct, * years ; ' 
8u6, ' foot,' gugc, ' feet.' 

c. The ^Air^;? doss adds the ending cr, and always modi- 
fies the vowel: thus, SUiann, 'man,' SJJidnner, *men;' ®rab, 
'grave,' ©riibcr, 'graves.' 

j.^ By modification of the vowol is meant the substitution of the modified 

^^ vowels a, 0, il (14), and au (21.2), for the simpler a, o, u, and au, in themes 

^ ' containing the latter. The change of vowel in English man and men^ foot and 

feet^ mouse and mice, and their &e, is originally the same process. See the 

author's "Language and the Study of Limguage," p. 78. 

2. Some feminines form their plural after the first and 
second of these methods, and are therefore reckoned as be- 
longing to the first and second classes of the first declen- 
sion, although they do not now take ^ in the genitive 
singular. 

The Qerman genitive ending of the first declension is historically identi* 
cal with the a which forms our English possessives. 

• 

70. The rest of the masculine nouns add n or en to the 
theme to form the genitive singular, and take the same 
ending also in the nominative plural. Most feminines 
form their plural in the same way, and are therefore classi- 
fied with them, making up the second declension. 

The feminines are classified by the form of their plurals only, because 
as is pointed out below, all feminine nouns are now invaiiable in the 
singular. 

71. The two cases above mentioned being known, the 
rest of the declension is found by the following general 
rules : 

1. Singular, a. Feminines are invariable in the singular. 

For exceptions, see below, 96. 

h. In the masculfties and neuters of the first declension, 
tlie accusative singular is like the nominative. Nouns 
which add only d in the genitive have the dative also like 
the nominative ; those which add t9> in the genitive regu- 
larly take e in the dative, but may also oipit it — ^it being 
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proper to form the dative of any noun of the first declen- 
sion like the nominative. 

c. Masculines of the second declension have all their 
oblique cases like the genitive. 

2. JPhiral. a. The nominative, genitive, and accusative 
are always alike in the plural. 

b. The dative plural ends invariably in n : it is formed 
by adding n to the nominative plural, provided that case 
end in any other letter than n (namely, in c, I, or r, the only 
other finals that occur there) ; if it end in n, aU the cases 
of the plural are ab'ke. 

72. The following general rules, applying to all declension — 
that of nouns, adjectiyes, and pronouns — are worthy of notice : 

1. The ace. singular of the fem. and neuter is like the nominatiye. 

2. The dat plural (except of personal pronouns) ends in n. 

78. It will be seen, on comparing the declension of nouns with 
that of the definite article (63), that the former is less fiill, dis- 
tingoishing fewer cases by appropriate terminations. Besides 
theur plural ending — which, moreover, is wanting in a considerable 
class of words — nouns have distinct forms only for the genitive 
singular and the dative plural, with traces of a dative singular — 
and even these in by no means all words. 

Wbat are here called the FIRST and SECOND deolenaions are often styled (after Grimm^b 
example) the strong and toeal: declensiona A historically aoitahle designation would bo 




aritlea oFdedension haye disappeared. The whole Oerman declensional system luis un> 
dergone sach extensive oormpUon, mutilation, and transfer, that the old historical classi- 
AcationB are pretty thoronghly effaced, and to attempt to reetore them, or make any aocoont 
of them, would only ocmfuae the learner. 



First Dsolsnsion of Nouns. 

74. As already explained, the iirst declension contains 
all the neuter nouns in the language, all masculines which 
form their genitive singular by adding ^ or ed to the nomi- 
native, and such feminines as form their nominative plural 
either without an added ending, or else by appending e to 
the theme. 
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FiBST Clasb. 

75. The characteristic of the fibst class is that it adds 
no ending to form the plural : its nominatives are alike in 
both numbers — except that in a few words the vowel of 
the singular is modified for the plural. 

76. To this class belong 

1. Masculine and neuter nouns having the endings^ 
tx, en (including infinitives used as nouns, 340), and one 

or two in cm ; 

2. A few neuter nouns having the prefix ge and ending 
in e ; also one masculine in c (Silfc^ ' cheese ') ; 

3. All neuter diminutives formed with the suffixes ^tn 
and kin : 

4. Two feminines ending in er (SDtottet/ * mother,' and 
Zoi)ttVp ' daughter '). 

No nouns of this class are monosyllabic (except the infinitiyes t^mt and 
jfin). The endings cl, cr do not include iel, eel, icr, eer, but imply the 
simple vowel e as that of the termination. 

77. Nouns of the first class add only 6 (not c^) to form 
the genitive singular, and never take e in the dative. 

Their only variation for case, therefore, is by the assumption of 9 in the 
gen. sing, (of masc. and neut nouns), and of n in the dat pluraL 

78. About twenty masculines (Spfcl^ ' apple,' Srubcr, 
'brother,' ©arteiv 'garden,' SSater, 'father,' SSoget^ 'bird,' 
etc.), one neuter (^lofter, * convent'), and both feminines, 
modify in the plural the vowel of the principal syllable. 

79. Examples : — 

I. With vowel unchanged in the plural : 

©jiaten, * spado,' m. ©ebirgc, * mountain range,* n. jf Sfc, • cheese,' m. 

SingiUar. 

N. bcr ©paten ba« ©ebirgc bcr ilftfc 

G. be« ©patent be« ©ebtrgcS , bc« R^\t9 

D. bent ©patrtt bcm ©ebirgc bcm ^dfc 

^. ben ©paten ba9 ®e6irge ben ^'ttfe 
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FTRflT 


DECLENSION, F1K8T 
Fktral 


CLASS. 2«1 


N. 


bte @))aten 


bte ®cbirgc 


bte £&fe 


G. 


bcr ©paten 


ber ®ebirge 


ber A5fe 


D. 


ben ©paten 


ben ©ebirgen 


ben A&fen 


A. 


bie ©paten 


bte ®ebtrge 


bte A&fe 


IT. With vowel modified in the plural : 


• 


©ruber, 'brother,' m. 


^loflcr, 'convent,' n. 


SWutter, « mother,'!: 






Singidar. 




N. 


ber ©ruber 


ba« ^toftcr 


bte aWuttct 


G. 


be« g3ruber« 


be« «toPer« 


ber aiiuttcr 


D. 


bem S3ruber 


bent Slofter 


ber iBtutter 


A. 


ben Sruber 


bad ^tofler 

Plural 


bie SBtutter 


N. 


bte Srubcr 


bte m^tt 


bte aRiltter 


G. 


bcr 35rubcr 


bcr Stajlcr 


ber iUmtter 


D. 


ben S3rfibem 


ben Stspcm 


ben liUeilttem 


A. 


bie Srftber 


bte fttofier 


bie iUeutter 



80. 1. A few Donns are of this class in the sin^lar and of 
the second declension in the plural ; a few others have lost an 
original ending n or en in the nom. (or nom. and ace.) singular, 
heing otherwise regular. For all these, see Irregular Declension 

2. Among the infinitives used as nouns, and belonging to this 
class, are a few of irregular ending : namely, t^un, ' to do,' and 
fetn, ^ to be,' with their compounds, some of which are in common 
use as nouns— e. g., 3)afein, * existence,' SBo^Ifetn, * welfare ' — ; and 
others which end in etn and em ; thus, SBaitbeln, * walking,^ 3Ban^ 
htxn, * wandering.' 

Exercise L 
Nouns of the first declension, first class, 

For the words and forms in this and the following exercises, see the 
Glossary to the Exercises, at the end of the Grammar. 

1. 3)er Sruber metne« SSater« ifl ntein OnfeL 2. (gr §at ®&rten 
auf bcm ©ebirge. 3. 3n ben ©firtcn ftnb aepfcl auf ben Sfimn^en. 

4. 3^ gcbe bcm ©filter bag SlWcffcr unb bcm Scorer ben jammer. 

5. Dcg 2RiiIIcr« ijafc jlnb auf ben ZtUtm in mcinem 3«nmcr. 6. 
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aSo fbib bte ^ftuleut, bte Z^ijttx ntemer aRutter? 7. @te fle^en 
t)or ben ®pxtatixi, ober \i)(mtn an^ ben ^enjlenu 8, 2)te Slbler 
flnb S5gel, uno ^aben fioti t^gel unb einen ©cqnabeL 

Sbooitd Glass. 

81. The characteristio of the second class is that it 
forms the plural by adding e to the singular ; at the same 
time, the vowel of the principal syllable is usually modi- 
fied in the plural : but to this there are many exceptions. 

82. To this clasQ belong 

1. The greater number of masculine nouns ; 

2. Many neuters ; 

3. About t bjyty-five monosyllabic feminin es (with their 
compounds, and including the compounds of funft, not in 
use as an independent word), with the feminines formed by 
the sufBxes ni^ (about a dozen in number) and fal (two or 
three). 

83. Masculines and neuters form their genitive singular 
by adding either d or ed ; the dative is like the nominative, 
or adds e. 

The ending t9 is more usually taken by monosyllables, ^ by 
polysyllables ; bat most words may assume either, accordiDg to 
the choice of the writer or speaker, depending partly on euphony, 
and partly on the style he is employing — ed belonging to a more 
serious or elaborate style, and 9 being more coIloquiaL Excepted 
are words which end in a sibilant, and which therefore require an 
interposed e to make the genitive ending perceptible to the ear. 
Thus, XaQz9 is more usual than Xa^9, ^5nig9 than ^ontged, while 
@ci^metterlinge9 would hardly be tolerated; but always ^toged, 
gud^fcS, ©afceS. 

The use or omission of e in the dative is nearly parallel with 
the use of ed or 9 in the genitive ; but it may be left off from 
every noun without exception. 

84. Of the masculines, the great majority take the 
modified vowel in the plural, there being only about fifty 
exceptions (including some very common words, as Za%, 
* day,' Slrm, * arm,' ^unb, * dog,' ©d^u^, * shoe,' 3oH/ * inch ') ; 
of the neuters, only two, (Jto|, * raft,' and Sf)or, ' choir,' re- 
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quire the modification, and two others, SSoot, ^ boat,' and 
diol)V, ^ reed,' may take it or not ; of the feminines, all ex 
cept those ending in ni^ and \<d modify the vowel. 

85. Examples: — 

I. With vowel modified in the plural : 





@o^n, * son,' m. glog, • raft,' lu 


^anb, 'hancl,'£ 




Singfdar. 




N. 


bcr (So^n ba« ^% 


bte $anb 


G. 


bed @o^ned bed ^oged 


ber ^anb 


D. 


bent @o^ne bem f^Ioge 


ber ^anb 


A. 


ben @o^n bad ^(og 

PlvraL 


bie^anb 


N. 


bte @5^ne bte ^I5ge 


bte $&nbe 


G. 


ber @o^ne ber gldge 


ber ^jinbe 


D- 


ben (35^nett ben JJttfeen 


ben ^dnben 


A. 


bte ©3^ne bie gKge 


bie $finbc 


11. With vowel unchanged in the plural : 






aJionat, * month,' m. 3>a^r, *yeap,' n. 


(Srf))amig, ' saving,* f. 




Singtdar. 




N. 


ber ^J^onot bad 3a^r 


bte Srfpamtg 


G. 


ht^ SOtonat^ bed darted 


bcr Srfpamtg 


D. 


bem ^{onat bent 3a^re 


ber Srfpamig 


A. 


ben aJfonat bad 3a^r 

PlunU. 


bie Srfpamtg 


N. 


bte ^{onate bte da^ve 


bte Erfpamiffc 


G. 


ber yjionate ber Oal^re 


ber Srfpamtffe 


D. 


ben 3Ronaten htn Sa^ren 


ben grfpamtftcn 


A. 


bte yjionate bie Oa^re 


bie Srfpamiffe 


86. Most nouns of foreign origin belong 


to this class. For 


some irregularities in their declension, as well 


as in that of other 


members of the class, see below, 97 etc 





EXEBCISE II. 

NouM of the first declermony second class, 

1. 3n etnem dal^re jtnb jto)5(f SKonate, unb in etnem 3Ronate ffatb 
bretgtg 2!age. 2. 3Jtetn ®o^n ^at ffotx Srmc, unb an iebent Slrme 
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cine ^anb. 3. Sr ^at ©c^u^c an ben ^^tn, nnb ouf bent jlopfe 
cinen $ut. 4. ®ie ©tttl^te unb SSnfe flc^cn urn bie SEifc^e. 5. 
SKcine grcunbe ntoc^cn 5^6§e uon Sduntcn, unb fd^iden fie mtr auf 
bent t^tuffe. 6. 3)ie ©tord^e ftnben ^r5f(^e in ben SSiid^en t)or ben 
2^oren ber ©tabt. 

Third Glass. 

87. The characteristic of this class is the assumption 
rf the ending er to form the nominative plural, along with 
modification of the vowel of the theme. 

88. The class is composed chiefly of neuter noun s, with 
a few masculines, but no feminines. 

Besides the nouns formed by the suffi x tf^^nm fwhich are, with 
two or three exceptions, neuter, and"which modify the vowel of 
the suffix, not that of the radical syllable), there are not far from 
fifty neuters, and about a dozen masculines, belonging to the 
class ; also, three or four words of foreign origin. 

Among the neuters of most frequent ooourrence are S3itb, SStatt, ©ud^, 
gelb, ®rab, ^au9, «inb, «Ieib, ?i(^t, gieb, Stjal, SBolf, SBeib, SBort, ©efic^t. 

The masculines are @tx% @ott, 2txh, 'SJtaxm, Ort, 'Stanh, Satb, Surm, 
^ormunb, S5fett)i(^t; and sometunes 2)ont. 

89. Respecting the form of the genitive singular end- 
ing, whether ^ or c^, and respecting' the dative, whethei 
like the nominative or adding e, the same rules apply as in 
the second class (83). 

90. Examples : — ^ 

©au«, SBeib, Srrt^unt, SWann, 

* house/ n. ' woman,' n. ' error/ m. 'mon/m. 

Singular, 

N. ba« ^ou« SBctb bcr Orrtl^um 9Konn 

G. bc« $aufc3 SBcibc^ bc« 3rrt^um« SKonncS 

D. bcm $aufc SBcibc bcm 3rvt^um SKannc 

A. bad ^avi9 SEBeib ben drrt^um Wanrt 

Plural 

N. bic $dufcr SBctber btc Ofrrt^ttmer 9Kfinncr 

G. bcr ^ftufcr SQScibcr bcr Srrt^ilmer SWanner 

D. bctt ^Sufcm SBcibcm ben Srrtl^ilmcm SWSnncrw 

A. bie ^aufer fficibcr btc Srrt^imier 9Kfinnet 
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Exercise III. 
Nouns of the first declension, third doss, 

1. 3)a« crjlc Sctb ntac^tc cm fftcib au« Slattern. 2. Srtngctntt 
cm 93u^ unb cin Sid^t ouS bcm ^aufc. 3. 3n ben SStid^crn bcr Sin* 
bcr ftnb bide SUbcr unb bietc SB5rtcr. 4. !J)er ?cib bc« SRannc^ gc^t 
in bo« ©rob, fein ©cifl fic^t gu ®ott. 5. 3)a« Solf fmgt gicber im 
$aufc, im gelb, im SBatb, unb in ben I^dlcnu 

Second Declension of Nouns. 

91. To the second declension belong only masculine 
and feminine nouns. They form all the cases of the plural 
by adding n or en to the theme, and masculines take the 
same ending in the oblique cases of the singular. 

92. 1. Nearly all the feminine nouns in the language 

are of this declension : namely 

a. AH feminines of more than one syllable, whether primitive 
words, as ©cite, * side,' Suget, * ball,' ^thtx, * feather ; ' or primary 
derivatives, as ®abe, * gift,' ©prad^e, * speech ; ' words formed with 
prefixes, as ©efal^r, * danger,' or with suffixes, as Sugenb, * virtue,' 
SBa^rl^eit, * truth,' gtirjKn, * princess,' gabung, * loading.' 

Exceptions : t hose havi ng *^t^ anffl res nifi or fa( (see 82.3). 

6. About thi^y monosyllables, as Urt, * manner,' JJrau, * woman,' 
^flici^t, ' duty,' Xi^at, ' deed,' SBelt, * world,' 3cit, * time.' 

c. All feminines derived from other languages, as 3Rinute, 
'minute,' SKcIobie, * melody,' Jtotion, 'nation,' UniberfttSt, 'uni- 
versity.' 

2. Masculines of the second declension are 

a. Words of more than one syllable in e, as ©otc, * messenger,' 
®attc, * spouse,' Snabe, * boy ' — including those that have the pre- 
fix ge, as ©cfci^rte, * companion,' ©cfelle, * fellow,' and some nouna 
of nationality, as ^reuge, 'Prussian,' ^ramofc, 'Frenchman;' 
also a few in er and ar, as 93ater, ' Bavarian,' ungar, * Hungarian.' 

b. About twenty monosyllabic root-words, as ©Sr, * bear,' ®raf, 
' count,' $etb, 'hero,' ^err, 'master,' SIRenfd^, 'man (human being),' 
06)9, ' ox,' 2^01; * fool' 

€» Many foreign words, as ©tubent, ' student,' Wlonaxi), 'mo« 
narch,' Sarbar, ' barbarian.' 
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/ 83. ITontis ending in t, el, er, and ar nnaccented, add n 
• only to the theme; others add en. 

{ Before this ending, the n of the snfSx in is donbled : thus, 

fJftrjHn, gitrpfaincn. 

$err, in modem usage, ordinarily adds n in the singdar, and en in the 
phiral, being the only mascaline whose forms differ in the two numbers. 

No noun of this declension modifies its vowel in the 
plural. 



94. Examples :- 


— 






I. Feminines: 








©cite, 
* side.* 

N. bic ©cite 
G. bcr ©cite 
D. bcr ©cite 
A. bic ©cite 


2^ot, 
•deed.* 

Singular. 

S^at 
S^at 
Xf)at 
S^at 


Sa^r^ett, 
•truth.* 

IfBa^r^cit 
^a^r^eit 
!£i$a^r^eit 
IfBa^r^eit 


5Raaon, 
* nation.' 

Station 
station 
Station 
Station 


N. bic ©citcn 
G. bcr ©citen 
D. ben ©citcn 
A. bic ©citen 


Plural 

SE^atcn 
Sfiaten 
2:^atcn 
£^aten 


aBa^l^citcn 
SBa^r^citen 
tfl^a^r^citcn 
^Ba^r^citen . 


Stationcn 
Stattonen 
Stationcn 
Stationcn 


11. Masculines : 








^abe, 
•boy/ 


©aicr, 

•Bavarian.' 


aotenfd^, 

•man.* 


©tubcnt, 

* student* 


N. bcr ^ait 
G.D.A «nabcn 


Singular 

Saier 
Saicm 


ajicnfd^ 
SOtenfc^cn 


©tubcttt 
©tnbcntcn 


N.G.D.A. ilnaben 


Pkral 
Saiem 


•JJtcnfd^cn 


©tubentcn 


95. Formerly, many feminine nouns of this declension, like 
the mflficulines. took the declensional enHinor in tlie orenitive And 



dative singular; and this ending is still commonly retained in 
certain phrases : e. g., auf Srben, * on earth ;' jn S^rcn, * in honor 
[of];' mit 5^cubcn, 'with pleasure;' t)on ©citcn, *on the part 
Occasionally, also, it appears in a gen. feminine preceding 
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the governing nonn, as nrn fctner ©cclcn ^etl, * for the wel&re of 
his son! ; ' and yet more rarely, by poetic license, in other sitoa- 
tions (e. g., R. 100.23). 

EZEROISS lY. 

Noum of the second declension. 

1. 5)cr ^crr btcfe« ^nabcn ifl cin ^rcu§c, obcr cin Ungor, 2, 
®rafen jtnb nur Wltn^ijtn, unb nid^t tntmer ^etben. 3. S)te @tu« 
benten ber (SBemte loaren nteute ©efd^rten ai^ bet Untt^erfitftt. 4. 
S)te i^rau fa^ ben £)^fen unb bte ^tege i^red ©atten in ©efa^r. 
5. !3)te (Srbe tfi eine ^get, unb anf t^rer t^ttd^e teben bte 9tationen 
ber ilRenfd^en nttt i^ren SRonard^en. 6. 3Ba|r^ett ifl bte Siugenb eined 
Coten. 1. Dicfcr ^ole ifl abbofot ; fein Sleffc ifl ©olbat. 

Exercise Y. 

Nouns of all declensions. 

1. S)icfe Sflwitle bcjlc^t ou« fc(^« ^crfoncn : bie gran ifl bte SKnt* 
tcr ; ber SDiattn ifl il^r ®ottc, unb ffiater ber bier ^tnber ; bie jtoei 
^aben finb ii)tt (Sfi^ne ; bie jwei SlWilbci^en ftnb i^re X6i\itx. 2. 
jIDer ©tubent flel^t an bent ^ultc in feinem ^i^tnter ; er fitt^t ben 
^opf ouf feinen Slrm ; er l^ot eine ^cber in ber anbcren $anb, unb 
fd^reibt in eineni iBuc^e. 3. SlWein grcunb gab mir einen 2l()fet, ben er 
fanb untet eineni SSaunie in feinem ®arten. 4. 3)eS SDWIIerS ©ruber 
^ot baS SKeffer tneineS 5Reffen. 5. Si^ fel^e Sic^ter in ben fjenpcm 
atter ^fiufer ber ©tabt. 

Irregular Declension of Nouns. 

96. Irregularities in the declension of nouns of foreign origin, 
and of proper names, ¥^ill be considered below, under tnose titles 
respectively (see 101-8). 

97. Mixed Declension. 

1. A very small number ( six or eigh t) of masculine and neuter 
nouns are declined in the singular according to the first declen- 
sion, and in the plural according to the second : as, ©taat, 'state,' 
gen. sing, ©taated, pL ©taoten. 

2. A somewhat larger number (about twenty), form their plural 
according either to the first or the second declension : as, Setter, 
* cousin,' pi. Setter or SSettem ; ©ett, • bed,' pi. S^ette or Setten. 
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Authorities are oonsiderablj at variance respecting Ithe limits of these 
two classes, some rejecting as incorrect the one or Sie other of the two 
plurals. 

3. Certain noons of foreign origin are of the first declension in 
the singular, and the second in th.e plural, as 3nfect, ' insect,' gen. 
sing. OnfcctcS ; pi. ^nfcctcn : — especially those ending in unac- 
cented or ^whicn, however, throw the accent forward, upon the 
or, in the plural), as S)oc'tor, g^n. sing. S)oc'torS, pi. S)octo'ren. 

4. Examples: — 

@taat, SSctter, S)octor, 5(ugc, 

• state/ nL * cousin,* m. * doctor,' m. *eye,' n. 



N. bcr ©toot 

G. bc« (BiaaM 

D. bcm (Stoatc 

A. ben ©taat 

N., etc. ©taatcn 



Singular. 

Setter 
Setter^ 
Setter 
Setter 

FlwaL 

Settem 
or Setter, etc. 



S)octor 
3)octor3 
SDoctor 
S)octor 

S)octoren 



bad 3(uge 
bed 3(uged 
bent %uge 
bad Singe 

Slngen 



98. Declension with defective theme. 

1. A few masculines (six or eight), properly belonging to the first 
declension, first class, and having themes ending in en, more usu- 
ally drop the n in the nom. sing., being otherwise regular. 

2. One masculine, @(^mer}, ' pain,' and one neuter, ^erj, ' heart, 
have ' lost the en of their original themes in the nom. and ace. 
sing. ((Sdjnter} follows also the mixed declension )• 

3. Examples: — 



9{amen, * name,* m. 

N. bcr 9?anie (or snien) 

G. bed Stamend 

D. bent Slanten 

A. ben 5Ranien 

N- etc. 9?amcn 



grieben, * peace,' m. 
SingvJtofr, 

grtebe (or *bcn) 
t^riebend 
^rieben 
^riebcn 

PhmtL 

grieben 



^erg, * heart,* a 

• 

/ 
/ 

y bad $crj 
\>t^ ^er^end 
bent $erjen 
bad $erj 

^erjen 



89. Redundant Declension. 

1. A considerable number of nouna of infrequent occurrence, 
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with some even that are in familiar use, are declined after more 
than one model, especially in the plural, less often in the singular 
also. 

2. A less number (twenty to twenty-five) have two well-estab- 
lished forms of the plural, belonging to two different significations 
of their theme : thus, 93anb, n., 'bond ' and * ribbon ; ' 93anbc, 
* bonds,' but Sftnbcr, * ribbons : ' SEBort, * word ; ' SOSortc, * words ' 
(implying their significance), but SQJ5rtcr, enumerated vocables. 

See also 97.2. 

3. @porn, ' spur/ besides its regular plurals ^pomen and ©pome, has 
the wholly irregular (Bpovtn, 

100. Defective Declension, 

1. In German, as in English, there are classes of nouns — 
especially abstracts, as !Demutl^, 'humility,' and names of sub- 
stances, as ®otb, 'gold' (unless, as is sometimes the case, they 
have taken on also a concrete or individualized sense, as Xljov^ 
ficitcn, ' follies,' ^aficrc, ' papers ') — ^which, in virtue of their signi- 
fication, have no plural. 

SoiQe abstract nouns, when they take such a modified sense as to admit 
of plural use, substitute other, derivative or compound, forms : as, Xob, 
'death,* 2^obe«ffiUc, 'deaths* (literally, * cases of death ') ; Scjhcben, * exer- 
tion,* Scjlrebungen, * exertions, efforts.* 

2. A much smaller number have no singular : as, @ttem^ 

' parents,' SWafcrn, ' measles,' Srflntntcr, ' ruins,' gcutc/' ' people.' 

» Compounds of WHann, * man,* substitute Unit for matin in the plural, 
when taken collectively: thus, ^aufmann, * merchant,* ^anfttntt, * mer- 
chants; * but 3tt)et ^aufm^nnet; *two (individual) merchants.' 

Nouns of Foreign Origin. 

101. 1. Nouns derived from foreign languages are variously 
treated, according to the completeness of their naturalization. 

2. The great mass of them are assimilated in inflection to Ger- 
man models, and belong to the regular declensions and classes, as 
already stated. 

8. A class KA nouns in um from the Latin form a plural in en ; thus, 
3nbtt)tbuum. 3nbi))tbnen ; @tnbinm, @tnbien ; and a few in at and U add 
ten : thus, ^o^ttal, ^o^ttatten, gof fl(, gof fttien. 

4. A few, as in English, form their plurals after the manner of the lan- 
guages from which they come ; but are hardly capable of any other varia- 
tion, except an 9 as sign of the genitive singular: thus, Ttnficn^, SJhi^ci ; 
£empu9, S^empora ; %actvim, gacto. 

6. Some from the French and English, or other modem languages, form 

D 
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the plural, as well as the genitive sin^^r, in 8 : thus, feibene @op^a9 
' silken sofas ; * bte 2oxh9, ' the lords ; ' bte Samad, * the lamas.* 

Sometimes, rather than add a genitive sign 9 to a word which in the 
original took none such, an author prefers to leave it, like a proper name, 
nninfleoted: thus, be9 ^aguar^ *of the jaguar' (B. 218.5); bed ^lima; 'of 
the climate* (B. 222.80). 

Before this foreign and irregular $, some authorities set an apostrophe, 
both in the genitive and the plural, espedallj after a voweL The same is 
true in proper names. 

Pbopeb Names. 

102. Proper names are inflected like common nomis, unless 
they are names of persons, of places (towns and the like), or 
neater names of countries. 

103. Names of countries and places admit only the genitive 
ending i (not ed) ; if^ as terminating in a sibilant, they cannot take 
that ending, they are not declined at all : thus, bie SBiiflen 3lfrtla% 
'the deserts of Africa;' bte (Sintoo^ner SSerlind, Hhe inhabitants 
of Berlin;' but bte (StniDoBner t)on $art$, 'the inhabitants of 
Paris.' 

104. Names of persons were formerly more generally and 
more fiiUy declined than at present ; now, the article is customari- 
ly used to indicate the case, and the name itself remains unvaried 
after it in the singular. 

But the genitive takes an ending if followed by the governing word: as 
bed grogeu §riebn(j^9 Xl^atm, ' Frederick the Great's deeds.* 

105. When used without the article, such nouns add 9 in the 
^nitive : thus, (^d^lQer^^ g^rtebrtci^d. But masculine names end- 
mg in a sibilant, and feminines in t, have end in the genitive : 
thus, SUlojcend, ©o^jl^icnd. 

The dative and accusative, of both genders, were formerly made to end 
in It or ttif which ending is now more often, and preferably, omitted, and 
the name left unvaried in those cases. 

106. The plurals of masculine names, with or without the ar- 
ticle, have e (rarely en), with n added in the dative ; of feminines^ 
n or en. Those in o (from Latin themes in on) addne : thus, (SatO/ 
datone. 

107. 3efu9 and (2[^fhi9 are BtiU usually declined as Latin nouns : gen. 
3efu, C^riftt (B. 189.23); dat Scfu, (S^riflo (R 183.24); ace. Scfum, 
S^rifhttn. Other classical names were formerly treated in the same man- 
ner, and oases thus formed are occasionally met with, even in recent works 
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108. 1. A proper name foUowiDg a title that has the article before it is 
left unvaried ; if wiUiout the article, it takes the genitive sup, and the title 
(except $err) is unvaried: thus; ber @o^n ^aijer f^ebrimd, 'the son of 
Emperor Frederick/ ^erm @(j^mibt9 $au9, * Mr. Smithes house ; ' but 
^eu)}ug bed ^aiferd griebrtij^, ' the crusade of Emperor Frederick.' 

2. AJa. appended title is declined, whether the preceding name be declined 
or not; thus, ^te^anberd be9 @rogen ©efd^it^te, 'Alexander the Great's 
history; ' bte Xljattn bed ^dmg9 griebri^ bed ^totittvif ' the deeds of King 
Frederick the Second.' 

8. Of two or more proper names belonging to the same person, only the 
last is liable to variation under the preceding rules : thus, $emt So^ann 
©c^mibtd $au9, ' Mr. John Smith's house ; ' but, if the last be a famUy 
name preceded by k)oil, it takes the genitive ending only before the govern- 
ing noun : thus, gnebnd| ))on ©d^iUerd SBerte, but bie S&txlt griebric^d bOK 
©d^iSer, ' the works of Frederick von ScMler.' 

MODIFYING ADJUNCTS OF THE NOUN. 

109. A Doiin may enter as an element into the structure of 
the sentence not only by itself, but as modified and limited by 
adjuncts of various kinds. 

110. 1. The most usual adjunct of a noun is an adjective (in- 
cluding under this term the pronominal and numeral adjectives 
and the articles) ; namely 

a. An attributive adjective, preceding the noun, and agpreeing with it in 
gender, number, and case : as, ein guter SJ^ann, * a good man ; ' ber f(^5nen 
graU; 'of the beautiful woman;' btefen arttgen ^tttbem, 'to these well-be- 
haved children' (see 116). 

h. An appositive adjective, following the noun, and in German not varied 
to agree with it (treated, rather, as if the predicate of an adjective clause): 
thus, ein Se^nflu^l reic^ gefij^ni^t unb tnunberlic^; 'an arm-chair richly carved 
and quaiut ' (see 116.2). 

But an a^'ective may follow a noun, as if appositive, and jret be declined, 
being treated as if having a noun understood after it : thus, bte i^etnbe, bte * 
mfit^tigen, flegcti, * the enemies, the mighty, prevail ; ' tocnn id) tjergang'nci: 
Sage, gtiicfUc^er; 3U benten tnage, ' when I venture to think of past days, 
happy ones.' 

c An adjective clause, containing a verb and its subject, and introduced 
by a relative pronoun or conjunction : as, ber ^ing, ben fie mir gab, ' the 
ring which she gave to me ; * bte $iltte, kno ber alte iBergmann nol^nt, * the 
cottage where the old miner lives' (see 437). 

2. Sometimes an adverb, by an elliptical construction (as representing 
the predicate of an adjective clause), stands as acljunct to a noun : as, bet 
Tlarm ^ier, ' the man here ; ' ber $tmme( bort oben, 'heaven above : ' — ^that 
is, 'the man who is here,' etc 

111. A noun is very often limited by another noun. 
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1. By a noun dependent on it, and placed either before or after it . 

a. Usually in the genitive case, and expressing a great yariety of rela- 
tions (216). 

6. Very rarely, in the dative case (226). 

2. By an appositive nouD, following it, and agreeing with it in case (but; 
not necessarily in gender or number) : as, cr ^at ben ^aifcr %x\thvxdjf jcineii 
§crm, t)errat^cn, *lie has betrayed the Emperor Frederick, his master;* 
ben fie, mcine ©cliebte, mir gab, * which she, my beloved, gave me.' 

The appositive noun is sometimes cx)nnected with its suly'ect by the con- 
junctiou al«, *as: ' thus, jjtcl^t, al8 bcr Ic^tc ©tester, ber (cfetc SWcnfd^ ^inauS, 
' the last man marches out as last poet.' 

3. The other parts of speech used as substantives (113), of course, maj 
take the place of the limiting noun. 

112. A nouD is limited by a prepositional phrase : that is, by 
a noun whose relation to it is defined by a preposition : as, bet 
©d^tiiffcl gu ^anttctS SSctragcn^ *the key to Hamlet's behavior.' 

This construction is especially frequent, and most organic, with verbal 
derivatives retaining something of the verbal force: thus, ^rjie^ung pr 
gret^ett, * education to freedom ; * hit ©offnung auf eine ©nigung mit bem 
Saifer, Hhe hoping for an understanding with the emperor.' 

In other cases, the prepositional phrase is virtually the adverbial predi- 
cate of an adjective clause : as, bet SO^ann im Oflen, ' the man [who was, 
or lived] in the East.' 

EQUIVALENTS OF THE NOUN. 

113. 1. Other parts of speech are habitually or occasionally 
used as substantives, and may be substituted for the noun in a 
part or all of its constructions. These are 

a. The substantive pronouns and numerals: as, tcl^, 'I; ' bid^, *thee;* 
fte, * she, her, they, them ; ' toer, * who ; ' fed^S ber SDiSnner, * six or the men.' 
h. Infinitives of verbs (which are properly verbal nouns ) : see 339 eta 
6. Adjectives (including pronominal and numeral adjectives and parti- 
ciples) are often converted into nouns (see 129). 

2. Any word or phrase, viewed in itself, as concrete representative of 
what it signifies, may be used as a neuter substantive: thus, fein etgen 3(^, 
* his own " I " ; ' o^ne Senn obcr W)tv, * without " if " or " but " ; ' jebeS gflr 
unb SSiber, *.every pro and con.* 

3. A substantive clause, containing a verb and its subject, and intro- 
duced generally by bag, *■ that,' ob, * whether,' or a compound relative word, 
takes the place of a noun in some constructions (see 436). 

For a fliller definition of the relations and constructions in whioh the 
various equivalents of the noun may be used, see the several parts of 
speech concerned. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

n4. The Adjective, in German, is declined only when 
used attributively or substantively. 

115. 1. The attributive adjective always precedes the 
noun which it qualifies ; it is varied for number and case, 
and (in the singular only) for gender, and agrees in all 
these particulars with its noun. 

But the noim to which the adjective relates is often omitted : 
the latter, in such case, has the same form as if followed by the 
noun : as, er l^at tvetge $fiu[er, unb totr l^aben braune, 'he has 
white houses, and we have broion ; ' gcben ©tc mtr itccicrlct Xnij, 
rotbeg unb fd^toargeg, 'give me two kinds of cloth, ree? and 
hlackJ 

2. Por the adjective used as a substantive, see below, 129. 

lie. The adjective remains uninflected when used pre- 
dicatively, appositively, or adverbially. 

1. The predicate adjective is used, — a. as simple prediccUej after verbs 
that signifj being, becoming, continuing, seeming, and the like: as, fetn 
^u9 toax f d^Sn unb metg, tDtrb abet je^t ait, unb ftel^t l^a gU^ an^, *his 
house was white and liandsome, but is now growing oldj and looks ugly ; ' — 
b. as adverbial predicate^ defining more nearly the condition or action desig- 
nated by the verb : as, tobt unb flarr Uegtbte 2Bilfte ^ingefiretft, *the 
steppe lies stretched out dead and stiff; * — c. as factitive predicate, to express 
a condition effected in or ascribed to an object by the action of a transitive 




predicate in the corresponding passive expression : as, bad $QUd Xoxxt U) e ig 
gemolt, ' the house is painted white.^ 

2. The appositive acljective usually foQows the noun: as, tt)tr inarcngtoet 
J!tnber, tlctn unb frol^, 'we were two children, small and merry;^ SSorte 
fiig tnte iD^onbltd^t, ' words n£^ee< as moonlight.' 

3. Por the adjective used as adverb, see below, 130. 

4. The uses of the adjective in appositioxi, as predicate, and as adverb, pass into one an- 
other by insensible gradations, and the same word often admits of more than one understand- 
hig. The appositive adjective, alsou is sometimes distinguished from the attributive rather 
formaUy than logically; as, bei einem SSirt^e tounbevmitb, 'with a host wondrous 
kind ; * «icen S3U(f turn i^ttnmel ^ o <!^ , * a look to Heaven high.^ The attributive adjective 
was formerly permitted after the noun as well as before, and was declined in that position ; 
AS was also the adjective used predicatively. 

117. A few adjectives are always used predicatively, and are 
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therefore never declined ; others are used only attributively, and 
are therefore always declined. 

a. Of the first class, some of the most common are berett, ' roady,' fektb, 

* hostile,* funb, * known,* gett)al^r, * aware,* etngebent, * mindful,* tl^eitljaft, 

* participating/ 

h. To the second dass belong many adjectives expressing formal rela- 
tions — viz., certain pronominal adjectives, as jencr, *yon,' jeber, * every,' 
metnig, *mine,' fetbtg, 'self-same;' some adjectives of number, time, and 
place, as groett, 'second,' ^eutig, 'of to-day,* borttg, 'there situated; ' and 
the adjectives of material in en, em, for which, in predicate construction, 
prepositional phrases are usually substituted. 

DECLENSIONS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

118. Each adjective, in its attributive use, is subject to 
two different modes of declension, according as it is or is 
not preceded by certain limiting words. These we shall 
call the FiBST and second declensions (see 132). 

119. 1. The endings of the first dfx3LEnsion are the 
same with those of the definite article, already given (63). 

Excepting that the nom. and ace. sing, neuter have ed instead of a9, and 
the nom. and aoa plural and fern, singular have e instead of te : that is, the 
final and characteristic letter is the same, but dififerently preceded. 

2. The SECOND declension has only two endings, c and 
en : c belongs to the nominative singular of all genders, 
and hence also (see 72.i), to the accusative of the feminine 
and neuter; en is found in all the other cases. Thus 

Adjective Endings of Declension, 
FrasT DECLEysTON. Seoond Declension. 





Singular. 




Plural. 




m. 


f. 


n. 


nx. f. n. 


N. 


-er 


-e 


-C« 


-e 


G. 


-eg 


-cr 


-e« 


-er 


D. 


-cm 


-cr 


-em 


-eit 


A. 


-en 


-e . 


-c« 


-e 



Singular, 




Plural 


m. 1 


n. 


m. f. n. 


-c -e 


-e 


-en 


-en -en 


-en 


-en 


-en -en 


-en 


-en 


-en -c 


-e 


-en 



3. It will be noticed that the first declension has more than twice as 
many distinct endings as the second, and that it therefore makes a corre- 
spondingly superior, though a far from complete, distinction of genders and 
cases. 
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'• 120. 1. The endiogs as given are appended throngh- 
out to the theme of the adjective, or to the adjective in 
its simple predicative form. 

Thus, from gut, ' good,' are fonned, in the first dedension, guter, gute, 
Quted, gutetn, guten ; in the second, gute, gutetu 

2. But adjectives ending in e reject this e in every case before 
taking the ending (or, what is the same thing, reject the e of eveiy 
ending). 

Thus, fh>m trSge, ' lazj/ come trager, trSge, trSged, trSgem, trfigen. 

3. Adjectives ending in the unaccented terminational syllables 

el^ en, tx, also usually reject the e either of those syllables or of 

the declensional ending. 

Thns, from ebet, 'noble.' come cMer, ebte, ebted, and generally eblem and 
ebten, less often ebetm, ebeln ; from fetter, 'cheerful,' come usually l^eitret, 
^eitre, l^eitrc^, and ^citcrm and l^eitern, or l^eitrcm and ^citrcn ; from then, 
* even,' come ebner, ebne, ebned, ebnetn, ebnen. The fliU forms of these 
words, however — as ebetier, l^etterer, and, less often, ebeleS — are also in good 
use, especiallj in a more stately or solemn style. 

4. ^o6), * high,' loses its c when declined : thus, ^ol^er, ^ol^c, 
l^ol^c^, etc. 

121. 1. The adjective, now, takes the more distinctive 
endings of the first declension, unless preceded by a limit- 
ing word of a higher order (an article, pronoun, or pro- 
nominal adjective : see 123) which itself has those endings. 

Thus, as we say ber SWann, *the man,* so also guter 9Kann, * good man,' 
but ber gute SJ^onn. * the good man; * as bie ^^rauen, *the women,' so gute 
i^ronen, and gute fd^bne §rauen, but bie QUten fc^5nen grauen, Hhe good 
handsome women;' as bem ^tnbe, 'to the child,' so gutem ^inbe, and 
gutem, fc^bnem, ortigem ^nbe, but bem guten, {d^bnett, artigett ^inbe, 'to 
the good, handfiome, welf-behaved child.' 

2. Or, in other words, a pronominal limiting word be- 
fore the adjective, if it have itself the more distinctive ad- 
jective ending characteristic of the case and gender of the 
qualified noun, takes that ending away from the adjective, 
reducing the latter from the first to the second declension : 
the distinctive ending does not need to be, and is not, re- 
peated upon both words. 

Note that certain cases — the aca sing, masculine, the nom. and ace. sing 
feminine, and the dat plural — have the same ending in the one dedensioD 
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as in the other, and are therefore not altered, whatever the situatioxi is 
which the adjective is placed. 

3. By an irregular extension of this tendency to avoid the un- 
necessary repetition of a distinctive ending, a gen. sing, masculine 
or neuter ending in 9 (not a masculine ending in n) takes before 
it usually the second form of the adjective (m en), instead of the 
first (in ed). 




122. Examples : — 

!• Complete declension of an adjective, gut, * good,' in both 
forms. 



». 




FiBST Declension. 








Singular, 


Plural 




m. 


t n. 


m. t n. 


N. 


guter 


gute guted 


gute 


G. 


guted 


guter gutcS 


gutcr 


D. 


gutcm 


gutcr gutcm 


guten 


A. 


guten 


gute gutc8 
Second Declension. 


gute 






Singular. 


Plural 



m. 



f. 



m. f. n. 



N. ber gute bie gute ba5 gute btc guten 

G. beg guten ber guten be8 guten ber guten 

D. bem guten ber guten bem guten ben guten 

A. ben guten bie gute ba^ gute bie guten 

2. Declension of noun and accompanying adjective: rotifer 

SEBetn, * red wine,' groge iJreube, * great joy,' fd^ted^teS ®elb, * bad 
money.' 



First Declension. 

Singular. 
m. 

N. rotifer SBetn 

G. xoiijt9 or rotl^en SBcineS 

B. rotl^em SBeinc 

A. rotten SBein 



Sboonb Declension. 

ber rot^e SBein 
beg rotten SBetned 
bent rotl^en SBetne 
ben rotten SSSctn 
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N. 


grogc iJrcubc 


bic groge iJrcubc 


G. 


grogcr grcubc 


bcr grogen gtcubc 


D. 


grower ffrcubc 


bcr grogen grcubc 


A, 


flto^c gtcubc 


bie grogc grcubc 


N. 


n. 

fd^Icc^tcS ®clb 


n. 

bad [d^Ied^te ®elb 


G. 


fd^Icd^teS or *tcn ®c(bc« 


be« fd^Ied^tctt ®clbc« 


D. 


fd^tcd^tcttt ®clbc 


bent fd^Ied^ten ®elbc 


A. 


fd^Icd^tcg ©rib 


bad fd^Ied^te ®etb 




zn. f. n. 


m. f. n. 


N. 


rotl^c aiJctnc jc. 


bic rotten SBctnc jc. 


G. 


jrogcr grcubcn 2C. 


bcr grogctt grcubcn jc. 


D. 


d^Icd^tcn ©clbcm :c. 


ben fd^Icd^tctt ©clbcrn :c. 


A. 


gtoge grcubctt :c. 


bic grogctt grcubcn 2c. 



123. The words which, when placed before an adjec- 
tive, take away its distinctive ending, or reduce it from 
the first to the second declension, are 

1. The two articles, bcr and etn, with !ctn (196.2), the negative 
of the latter. 

2. The possessive adjectives, mcttt, bcin, fctn, unfcr, cucr, tl^r 
(167 etc.). 

3. The demonstrative, interrogative, and relative pronominal 
adjectives bcr, btcd and jcn (163), and totiij (1*74). 

4. The indefinite pronominal adjectives and numeral adjectives 
icb, icglid^, [old^, ntand^, anbcr, ctntg, etUd^, all, t)tcl, locntg, ntc^r, 
mcl^rer (170, I84r-194). 

But fold^ after ein is treated as a simple adjective, and does not affect a 
following adjective: thus, ein folc^cr guter Wlann, 

5. A few proper adjectives: namely, Derfd^tebene, pi., * sundry ' (nearly 
equivalent with cintge and me^rerc), and folgcnb, ernjfiljnt, obtg, and theii 
like, used idiomatically without the article (66.6) to indicate things which 
have been specified or are to be specified. 

124. 1. Sinccj- however, a part of these words — ^namely, ein, 
fctn, and the possessive adjectives — ^lack the distinctive ending in 
three of their cases, the nom. sing, masculine and the nom. and 
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acc. sing, neuter, the adjective following tliose cases retains the 
ending. 

Thus, as we say guter 9J?ann, gutc« Stinh, so also ctn guter SWatin, etn 
guted ^Tib (as opposed to bet gute Tlaxin, bad gute ^nb), because there is 
nothing about the etn which should render the rail ending upon the adjec- 
tive unnecessary. 

2. In this wav arises what is sometimes reckoned as a " third " 
or "mixed" declension, composed of three forms taken from the 
first declension, and the rest from the second. For example, etn 
guter, * a good,' fctnc gute, 'no good,' fein gute^, 'his good,' i^ 
guten, * their good,' are declined 

Singular, Plural. 

JXL t. n. in. f. n. 

N. etn guter fctne gute fein guteS tl^rc guten 

G. etnes guten tciner guten feineS guten i^er guten 

D. etnem guten leiner guten jetnem guten il^ren guten 

A. etnen guten !eine gute jetn guted il^re guten 

There is neither propriety nor advantage in treating this as a separate 
declension. For each gender and case, there are two forms of the adjective, 
and only two, and the learner should be taught to distinguish between 
them, and to note, in every case, the reason of their respective use — which 
reason is the same in the *' mixed " declension as elsewhere. 

3. In like manner, when ntand^, tueld^, and fold^ are used with- 
out an ending of declension (see 170, 174, 191), the succeeding 
adjective takes the fiill ending of the first declension. 

Thus, tt>d6) rctcfier ^immel, *what a rich sky I* but tt)e(d^er reid^e ^tm- 
mel ; mand^ bunte fetumen, but mand^e bunten S3tumen, * many variegated 
flowers.' 



4. The same 
declined: thus 
* more open carriages 



e is true after aU, t)iet, toenig, and mel|r, when they are un- 
, tjiet anted Obft, 'much good fruit;* mel^r offene SBaJen, 



125. 1. The adjective follows the first declension not only 
when it has no other limiting word, or only another adjective, 
before it, but also when preceded by an indeclinable word, such a.^ 
ettcag, gcttug, allcrlct, and the numerals. 

2. After the personal pronouns (which do not take the ending^ 
of adjective declension), the adjective ought, by analogy, to be oi 
the first declension ; and this is not absolutely fol'bidden ; but in 
common usage the adjective takes the distinctive endings only in 
the nominative singular (with the accusative neuter), and followp 
in the other cases the second declension. — That is to say, the ad- 
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jective after a persoiial pronoun is declined as after etn, or by the 
^* mixed" declension (124.2). 

Thus, xdi amter 5S^ov, *I poor fool,* bu Itcbe« JKnb, *thou dear chUd; 
out loir armcn Xi^oxen, * we poor fools,' t^r Jiigen Sieber, * ye sweet songs. 

126. The ending c8 of the nom. and ace. neuter in the first 
declension is sometimes dropped : this omission is especially fre- 
quent in poetry. 

Thus, fd^bn SBcttcr, 'fine weather,* faljc^ ©ctb, 'false money/ cin 
anber gejl, *a difiTerent festival,' ber SSotlcr ^ctltg 'At6)t, 'the sacred law 
of nations/ 

127. After a part of the pronominal adjectives mentioned 
above, 123.4, it is allowable, and even usual, to use the ending 
of the first declension instead of the second in the nom. and ace. 
plural. 

Thus, einigc grogc ^aflen, 'sundry big boxes,* mand^c glflcftid^e S5ol* 
tcr, 'many fortunate races,* me^rcrc laityf ©trafecn, 'several long streets.' 

Hardly any two authorities agree in their statement of the words after 
which this inconsistency is permitted, and it is better avoided altogether. 

128. 1. When two or more adjectives precede and qualify the 
same noun, unless the first be one of those mentioned in 123, all 
regularly and usually take the same ending. 

2. Rarely, however, when the following adjective stands in a closer re- 
lation to the substantive, as forming with it a kind of compound idea, to 
which the preceding adjective is then added as a more adventitious deter- 
minative, the second is allowed to be of the second declension, though the 
first is of the first : but only in the genitive and dative cases. 

Thus, ^o^c ft^atttgc 535umc, 'high shady trees;' nttt frol^cm letd^tem 
©inn, ' with light joyous mind ; ' guter atter !o|lbarcr SBetn, * good old costly 
wine ; *— but t)on fci)bncm rotten XvLd^c, ' of handsome red cloth; * frifAci 
JjoUanbtfd^en §firtngc, ' of fresh Dutch herrings ; ' mit cigncm tnnercn £;r 
gantdmu^, ' with peculiar internal organization.* 

3. Occasionally, what is more properly an adjective qualifying the noun 
is treated in Grerman as an adverb limiting a following adjective before the 
noun, and so (130) is left undedined: thus, bte SQBotlen, bie fomt(o9 grauen 
Xodjtex ber Suft, *the clouds, the gray shapeless (shapelessly gray) 
daughters of the air ; * bie unglflctJcUg traurige SBcgcgnung, ' the unhappy, sad 
meeting;' bte jfonigttd^ 8aQrtfc^e luabemie, 'the Boyal Bavarian Academy.* 

Exercise VI. 
Adjectives of the first declension, 

1. 9Kan tl^ut ncuen SBcin in ncuc Jjaffcr. 2. ©d^tcd^tc-SKfinnct 
Dcrlaufen faltcg frifd^cS aSajfer ate ed^te ilKild^. 3. SBctgcg ©rob tjl 
gut, aber fd^marjed tfl aud^ gut 4. Qij ^abe l^arten @tal^C unb ml 
qed 93Iel 5. vJttxnt^ S3ruberd blauer ^od ifi t)on feinent Stud^e. 6. 



cr 

'ti 
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®teB ttttr B(auc8 obcr twci^cS $a^)icr ; iij f^aU xtvcc rotl^c0. 7. ^ol^e 
fd^attigc Sdutnc fmb jcfet angcnc^m. 8. ®cr Od^fc l^at ctncn bitfcn 
^opf, jtwei lattgc ^8mcr, gro^c runbc 2lugctt, unb t)tcr flaric ©cine. 

Exercise VIL 

Adjectives off the second declension. 

1. SDicfcr ttcuc 2Betn ^It ftd^ gut in bcm ncucn gaffe. 2. 3d^ ^abc 
bag rotl^c ^a^ter, unb bcr attc SKann gtcBt ntir ia^ blauc. 3. S)er 
blauc 9io(f nteincg licben ©rubers tjt t)on bcm fcincn Sud^c. 4. S)cr 
jungc ©driller fd^rcibt fetnem altcn ?cl§rcr cinen langcn Sricf. 6. 
aSBtr Kcben bag ttjcigc S3rob, abcr tcir faufcn bag fd^toargc. 6. -Sm 
toarmen ©ommcr filjt man untcr ben fd^atttgcn Sdumcn. 1, !IDie 
langen ^5mer beg ftarfcn Od^fen flel^cn Uber ben runben 2lugen in 
fcinem btdfen fiopfe. 

Exercise YIIL 

Adjectives of various declension, 

1. S)iefer atte 2Kann toax etn guter ©olbat ; er btcnte mit grogem 
JRu^m tm le^ten Srtcge, 2. Wit ^riege, bte grogen unb btc ftetnen^ 
brtngen grofecg UngliiS. 3. Odj fd^rcibe auf bcm bidfcn toetgen papier 
mit bitnner rotifer Sintc. 4. SBtr tragen leid^tc SIctber, bcnn ber 
©ommcr ift ttiarm. 6. SKcin lieber ©ruber ijlt bcr gute ^reunb beg 
armen ©d^iilcrg. 6. 5IKan pfliidft reife 5lepfel, unb Ifigt bie unrctfcn 
auf ben S3clumcn ^angen. 1, !J)te guten retfen 3lc^)fel flnb ntd^t ^u 
l^aocn, bcnn fie l^angen ^od^ auf ben l^ol^cn Sfiumcn. 8. 3m ncucn 
^iig meincg alten 5Rad^barg ift loftbarcr alter rotifer SSScin. 

129. 27ie Adjectwe used as Si/b^^ntive. 

1. In German, as in other languages, adjectives are very 
often used as substantives, either with or without an article 
or other determining word. 

2. When so used, the adjective is written with a capital 
letter, like any other substantive ; but it retains its proper 
declension as an adjective, taking the endings of the first 
or of the second declension according to the rules already 
given. 

8. An adjective used as a substantive in the masculine or fern* 
ininege n der usually denotes a person; in the neuter (singulai 

OF 
OXKMO 
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only), a concrete abstract — a thing which, or that in general which, 

possesses the qoality designated by the adjective. 

Thus, ber ®ute raumt ben $Ia^ bent Sof en, ' the good (man) gives place 
to the wicked; ' bag ^te unb ba etn ®Iu(flt(^er getDefen, ' that here and there 
has been one happy person ; * etne ©c^one, * a beauty ; ' meine @eliebte, 'my 
beloved ; ' 3bre ^tqtt, *your right hand; *— tto ba« ©trcnge mit bcm 3^^' 
ten, mo ©tarled ftdf nnb 3]>2itbe9 paarten, * where the hard has united with 
the tender, where what is strong and what is gentle have combined ; ' 
burd^ ^leinered ^um ©rogern mic^ gett)oI)nen, ' accustom me by the less to 
the greater.' 

4. Some adjectives are so constantly used in this way as to ha^e quite 
acquired the character of substantives. From these are to be distinguished 
certain neuters derived from adjectives without a sufiSx, and declined as 
nouns of the first declension: as, @ut, 'property,* ditd^t, 'right,* SSot^, 
' red,* 2)eut[cl^, ' German (language).' 

5. After tttoa^, ^something,' toa9, 'what, something,' nid^tdi 
' nothing,' an adjective is treated neither as attributive nor as ap- 
positive, but as an adjective used as substantive, in apposition : it 
is therefore of the first declension, and (regularly and usually) writ- 
ten with a capital initial. 

Thus, ed ntn§ nod^ etmad ®r5gere9, nod^ etmad^errlic^ered fom« 
men, ' there must be coming something more that is greater and more 
splendid ;* n)Qdt(i^@raufame8 erUtt, ' what that was droadful I endured ; ' 
ed ifi ntd^tS 9Zeue8, ' it is nothmg new.* 

6 There is no strict and definite limit between the adjective belonging 
to )i noun understood, and the adjective used as a noun, and many cases 
admit of interpretation as either the one or the other. 

130. 27ie Adjecti/oe used as Adverb. 

Any adjective, in German, may be used in its predica- 
tive or uninflected form as an adverb. 

Thus, etn ganged $aud, ' a whole house ; * but ein gang fc^SneS $aud, 
*a wholly beautiful house,* and ein gang jc^bn gebauteS $au«, 'a quite 
beautifully built house; * er fc^retbt gut, 'ne writes well; * er lad^te no4 
me( bummer, 'he laughed yet much more foolishly.* 

See further 363 ; and, for the adjective with adverbial form, 128.3. 

EZEBOISB IX. 

Adjectives used as Substantives and as Adverbs, 

1. Sin @utcr lieBt ba8 ®ute, aBer bie ©d^Icd^tcn toollcn nut 
©d^Icd^tcg. 2. !Biefc ©rf|5ne ^at etne \6)'6n rotl^c JRofe in i^rcr fci^5« 
nen ginlcn. 3. a)cr c^rltd^e jlct|ige 3lrmc ift gtiidfid^cr ate ber faulc 
SRcid^e. 4. S)iefer ©cutfti^c fpriqjt fc^r gele^rt ; bcnn er bat red^t 
flci^tg jtubirt. 6. 9Jid^t jebcr ©cle^rte ifl ein SBcifer. 6. ®ieb bent 
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Clemen ettoad ^ged in feme 9ted^te. 7. S)et ®ute to&|It bnmer 
bad 93e{fere, lutb arbettet fih: bad ^efie bed Saterlonbed. 8. $ergeltei 
nic^t 935fed nttt 935[etn. 9« 3)er Slinbe trftgt ben Sa^men, unb bet 
Sa^me fU^rt ben Slinben. 

131. Participles as Adjectives, — Participles, being verbal ad- 
jectives, are treated in nearly all respects as adjectives — as regards 
their varions nse, their mode of declension, and their comparison. 
See farther 349 etc. 

132. The double deolenflion of the adjective Is In some leBpeots analofiroiu with the 
two-fold mode of declension of noons, and is often, lUce the latter, called ** strong ** and 
**weak" declension. The seoond or **weak" declension of adjectiyes, like that of noons, 
is made upon the nuxlol of a theme ending in n. Bot the other shares in the pecoUarxfclfli 
of the old pronominal inflection ; being originally formed, it is assomed, by the oomposi* 
tion of a declined pronoon (long since lost in separate use) with the adjective theme. The 
principle on which the distinction in the use of the two Lb now basod-Hiamely, the econo- 
mical avoidance of unnecessary explidtness— is of oomparatively recent introduction. 
The first declensian was formerly used when the logical emphasis rested on the attribute ; 
the second, when it rested on the person or thing to which the attribute related ; the 
** strong** adjective qualified an indefinite <a abstract object ; the ** weak,** one definite or 
individualized. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

133. Although the subject of comparison, or formation of 
derivative adjectives of the comparative and superlative degrees, 
comes more properly under the head of derivation or word-for- 
mation, it will be, for the sake of practical convenience, treiAed 
here. 

134. The German adjective, like the English, is sub- 
ject to variation by termination in order to express degree 
of quality indicated ; a comparativb and a sttpkelativb 
degree are thus formed from the simple adjective, which, 
with reference to them, is called posittve. 

135. 1. The endings forming the comparative and 
superlative are the same as in English, namely, cr and eft 
But 

2. Adjectives ending in e add only r for the comparative ; and 
those in t\, tn, er usually (before the endings of declension, al- 
ways) reject the e of those terminations before er. 

3. Except after a sibilant letter (j, 9, g, fd^), and a b or t usu- 
ally ^especially when preceded by another consonant : and except- 
bg tue nb of the present participle), the e of the superlative ending 
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eji is regularly omitted, and the ending reduced to simple fl. 
After a vowel, except t, the e may be either omitted or re- 
tained. 

136. MonoByllabic adjectives whose vowel is a, o, or u 
(not au) more oBually modify those vowels in the compara- 
tive and superlative : bnt tiiere are many (about fifty, in- 
cluding several which may follow either method) that leave 
the vowel unchanged. 

Examples of these are bunt, 'yariegated,* falfd^, *fal0e,' fro^, * joyous,' 
la^m, * lame,' nacft, * naked,' rafc^, * quick,* runb, 'round,* \an\t, 'gentle,* 
jlolg, ' proud,' t)0ll, * full,' wa^r, • true.' 

137. The formation of comparatives and superlatives by the 
endings er and efl is not, as in English, limited to monosyllabic 
adjectives. But the superlative in efl is avoided in cases of harsh 
combination; nor are adjectives compared which (see 117a) are 
used only predicatively, and are incapable of declension. 

Of coarse, as in EngUsh, some acyectives are by their signifloatioo 
excluded fh>m comparison: e. g., gang, * entire,* tobt, 'dead,* irbcn, 
earthen.* 

138. Examples-— 



FlMitwe. 


Comparative, 


SuperlaUve, 


f(^dtt,* beautiful' 


fc^dner 


fd^onjl 


reid^, * rich ' 


retc^er 


retd^fi 


^ct6,*hot' 


^cigct 


^ci^cfl 


trfigc, * lazy ' 


trftgcr 


trdgcfl 


frci, * free ' 


frciet 


frcift, frcicfl 


alt,* old' 


filter 


(Ittcfl 


fromm, * pious 


frommcr 


frSramfl 


lurj, ' short ' 


fttrjcr 


Wrjcfl 


fro§, 'joyous' 


fro^cr 


fro^efi 


fanft, * gentle ' 


fanftet 


fanftcfl 


buttW, *dark' 


bunfler 


bunWfl 


tnager, * thin ' 


magrcr, magcrcr magcrfl 


off en, * open ' 


offttcr, offcncr 


offenjt 


tetlDorfcn, * abandoned ' 


' DertDorfener 


bertoorfenfl 


Jebcutmb, * Bigmficant ' 


bebeutenber 


bebeutenb^ 
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139. Irregular and Defective Comparison. 

1. A few adjectives are irregular in the comparative, or in the 
superlative, or in both : namely 

gut, 'good' bcffcr bcjt 

t)iel, * much ' ntcl^r, mc^rer mctfl 

^oc^, *high' ^\)tx ^i)^ 

na^, * nigh ' nd^cr nfi^jt 

grog, * great ' grogcr gragt (rarely grSgcfl) 

% A few are defective, lacking a positive, 

* little* ininber mttibe|i 

*mid' mittter mittclfi 

especially, a class derived from prepositions, 

[in, *in'] inner innerjl 

[au8, *out'] finger fiugcrjl 

or from adverbs or prepositions in er (itself really a comparative ending), 
having a quasi-comparative adjective of the same form, 

[ober, ' above '] ober obcr|l 

[nnter, 'below'] untcr untcrfl 

[oorber, * in front '] Dorber oorbcrjl 

[Winter, * behind*] Winter ^intcrfl 

This dass is further irregular in forming its superlatives by adding the 
superlative ending to the comparative (whidi has not a proper comparative 
meaning). 

3. Two lack (as adjectives) both comparative and superlative : 

[el^e, * ere *] [e^er, * sooner '] erfl, * first * 
'late' lefet, 'last* 

Erom these two superlatives are then irregularly formed new compara- 
tives, erfler, 'former,* and letter, 'latter.* 

140. Declension of Comparatwes and jSnperlatives. 

1. In general, comparatives and superlatives are subject 
to the same rules of declension as their positives, the 
simple adjectives. 

That is to say, they are uninfliected when used in apposition, as predi 
cate, or as adverb (with the exceptions noted just below), and declined 
when used attributively or substantively ; and they have the same double 
dedension as simple adjectives, determined by tiie same circumstancea 
The comparative presents no irregularities, but 
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2. a. The superlative does not often occnr without an article ot 
other limiting word before it^ and is therefore more usually of the 
second declension. 

It occurs of the first declension especially in the vocative, after a limit- 
ing genitive, and in phrases vrhich omit the article : thus, (iebfler ^ruber, 
* dearest brother I » ouf bc8 9Keerc8 tiefunter|lcm ©runbe, * on the sea's very 
lowest bottom ; ' in ^oc^fter &le, * in extreme (highest) haste.' 

6. What is of much more importance, the superlative is not, 
like the positive and comparative, used predicatively in its unin- 
flected form ; but for this is substituted an adverbial expression, 
formed with the preposition an and the definite article bent (daL 
sing, neuter), contracted into am. 

Thus, er ifl mir am Hebflen, *he is dearest to me; * tm ©ommerfinb 
bic Xa^t ju turg ; im §erbjle, nod^ tiirger ; abet om tfirgeflcn im 2Bin* 
ter, 'in summer the days are too short; in autumn yet shorter; but shortest 
in winter.*' 

This expression means literally * at the dearest,* * at the shortest,' and so 
on, but is employed as general predicate in many cases where we could not 
substitute such a phrase for it Its sphere of use borders close upon that 
of the superlative with preceding article, agreeing with a noun understood ; 
and it is often inaccurately used in place of the latter: c. g., er ifl am fitu 
^igf!en utiter aUen @dt)ii(em, * he is most diligent of all the scholars,* for er 
ijl ber fleigiafle JC, * he is the most industrious,* etc. Thus, we ought to 
say, biefer @turm toax gejlem am ^efttgjlen, * this storm was most violent 
yesterday,' but ber geftrtge @turm tear ber ^eftigfte, * the storm of yesterday 
was the most violent * (e. g., of the year). 

Only aHerliebfl is used directly as predicate : bad toax aSerltebjl, * that was 
charming.' 

c. For the superlative as adverb are also generally substituted 
adverbial phrases formed with am^ auf^, and gum (see 363.2). 

14L Comparison with Adverbs, 

1. Adjectives not admitting of comparison in the usual manner, 

by er and efl (137), may be compared, as in English, with help 

of the adverbs mcl^r, * more,' and am mctpcn, * most' 

Thus, er ip am metjlen fnec^tift^, *he is most slavish; ' er tfl mir mel^r 
feinb, a(d id^ tl^m, ' he is more unfriendly to me than I to him.' 

2. When, of two qualities belonging to the same object, one is declared 

to be in excess of the other, the comparison is usually and more properly 

made with mel^r. 

Thus, er mar mel^r ta^fer aid Itug, *he was more bold than prudent: ' — 
but, toa^rer, aU ttog uno fromm, *more true, than prudent and dutifW 
(Goethe> 
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142. Additional Remarks. 

1. The superlative has, as in other lan^ages, a twofold mean- 
ing and use : one implying direct comparison and eminence above 
others (superlative relative) ; the other, general eminence, or pos- 
session of the designated quality in a high degree (superlative ab- 
solute). 

Thus, fc^5n(lc SStmncn, *mo8t beautiM (exceedingly beautiful) flowers ; 
bic jc^bnften ^lumcn, * the most beautiful flowers' (of all those had in vi©w> 

This distinction appears especially in adverbial superlatives : see 363.2CL 

2. To a superlative is often prefixed aller, in order further to 
intensify its meanbg : thus, ber attcrfd^Snflc, * the most beautiful 
of all.' 

Sitter is the gen. pi. of att, * all,' and so is used in its literal sense, only 
combined with the a(^"ective, and in connections where its introduction as 
an independent adjunct of the adjective would be impossible. 

EZSBOISB X. 

Comparative and Superlative of Adjectives, 

1. SSSann l^abcn \o\x btc ISngjIcn Sage? 2. S)tc Sage flnb Idngci 
im ©ommcr ; im SBtnter fmb ftc am tUrjcPcn unb am faltcjlcn. 3. 
Sicbftcr grcunb ! fd^reibc mtr beffcrc S3ricfe, unb mit fd^tDarjcrcr Stntc, 
auf bctncg SSatcr« tccigcftcm ^a!pter. 4. !Dte ^oc^ften Sftume tragen 
ntcfit befferc Slcpfcl ate btc niebngcrri. 6. S)ie Slrmcn fmb oft fro^ct 
ate btc JRetd^crcn. 6. 5IKan tft am rcid^jlcn, tccnn man am jufricbcnftcn 
ijlt. 7. !Ba« @oIb ip ba^ foftbarftc SWctaO, abcr ba« eifcn ijl \iGi^ 
ttiifetid^jlc, unb bcr ©tal^I ifl bag aUer^artePc. 

MODIFYING ADJUNCTS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

143. The adjective, in all its uses as adjective and as subs^n* 
tive (for its adverbial use, see under Adverbs, 363), is liable to 
be limited bj modifying adjuncts of various kinds. 

144. 1. The customary adjunct of an adjective is an adverb : 
as, fe^r gut, * very good ;' |crgtid^ fro^, 'heartily glad.' 

2. An adjective may be limited by an adverbial clause, containr 
ing a verb and its subject, aud introdifced by a conjunction (see 
438.36). 

Thus, cr tfl fo gut, bog tcft tl|n nur Ttcben !ann, * he is so good, that I can- 
not but love him ; * tranter aid man g^taubte, * sicker than was supposed.' 

An adverbial clause can hardly qualify an ai^ective, except as a ^pecifl* 
cation of degree, where a comparison is made. 
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145. An adjectiYe is often limited hj a noon (or pronoun) 
dependent on it. 

1. By a noun in the genitiye case: thus, lebtg oHer $f(tcl^t^ *free from all 
obligation ; ' t^rer ^eute Qttox% * sure of its prey: ' see 217. 

2. By a noun in the dative case: thus, il^tn eigett, 'peculiar to him; 
gleic^ etner 2tx6it, 4ike a corpse : ' see 223. 

8. By a noun in the accusative case, but only very rarely, and in predica- 
tive construction ; thus, ic^ bin eS milbe, ' I am tired of it: ' see 229. 

4. By an infinitive, with its sign ^VL, *to:' thus, leid^t ^u Derfc^affen^ 
* easy to procure : ' see 344. 

146. An adjective is limited by a prepositional phrase ; that 
is, by a noun whose relation to it is defined by a preposition : 
thus, bom ©d^oumc rein, * free from scum ; ' angcnc^m t)ori ©eflalt, 
' agreeable in figure.' 

147. 1. An adverbial adjunct to an adjective always precedes 
it-4except the adverb gcnug, * enough.' 

2. An adjective used attributively must be preceded by all its 
modifying adjuncts : thus, allcr tJOtt bent bcutfd^en Stctd^e ab^angt* 
gen, obcr baju gc^brigcn Sfitfcrflfimtnc, *of all the races dependent 
on the German empire, or belonging to it.' 

3. Adjectives used in the predicate or in apposition may take 
the limiting noun, with or without a preposition, either before or 
after them : but the adjective more usually follows ; and neces- 
sarily, if the limiting word be a pronoun without a preposition. 

148. Participles, as verbal adjectives, share in most of the 
constructions of the adjective : see 349 etc. 



PR0N0X7NS. 

14B. In German, as in English, substantive pronouns and 
pronominal adjectives are for the most part not distinguished from 
one another (as they are distinguished in French) by different 
forms, but the same word is used, according to circumstances, 
with either value. It will be convenient, therefore, to treat both 
classes together, explaining under each word its own proper use 
or uses. 

150. The principal classes of pronouns are 

1. The personal ; 

2. The possessive ; 2 2 
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3. The demoDBtrative (including the determinative) ; 

4. The interrogative ; 

5. The relative (all of which are also either demonstra- 
tive or interrogative) ; 

6. The indefinite, with the indefinite numerals. 

The determinatiye, indefinite, and Diimeral pronouns are in part of am- 
biguous character, being intermediate classes through which the pronouns 
shade off into ordinary adjectives and numerals. 









PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 




151. 


The persona] 


pronouns are 












FmsT Pebson. 










Singvkur, Plwral, 




N. 


i* 




*r toir 


*we' 




G. 


meincr, mciii 


* of me ' mifcr 


*ofus' 




D. 


mir 




Home' 4 ung 


* to us • 




A. 


miij 




* me ' ung 
Second Pebson. 


'us' 




N. 


bu 




* thou ' i^r 


«ye' 




G. 


bcincr, bein 


* of thee ' eucr 


* of you ' 




D. 


bit 




* to thee ' cud^ 


* to you ' 




A. 


bt(^ 




* thee ' cud^ 


* you ' 








TmBD Pebson, Singular. 








maao. 


fern. 


neat. 


N. 


er 




'he' 


flc ' she ' e« 


'it' 


G. 


feiner, feitt 


* of him ' tl^rcr * of her ' feiner; 


fein * of it 


D. 


t^m 




* to him ' il^r * to her ' il^m 


«to it' 


A. 


t^n 




*him' 

N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


fic *her' eg 
Plural, 

zn. f. n. 

fic * they ' 
t^rcr ' of Ihem ' 
i^nctt * to them ' 
fie * them ' 


'it' 



^ii\, the special reflexive of the third person (see 166.3), Ib alflo 
a member of this class, a personal pronoun. 
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152. 1. ^tin, htin, fern are older forms of the gen. siDgolar, now an- 
tiquated, but occasionally met with; t^r, for t^rer, does not oocar: unferec, 
for unfer, and eurer, for euer, are not unknown, but rare. 

Examples are i!|r 3n|hnimcntc f^)ottct mcin, *ye instruments mock me 
(E. 142.38) ; bo8 \tm fclbfl gcnofi, * which was enjoying itaelf ' (R 141.15). 

2. These genitives, in composition with ^alben, toegen, and tDiKen, add a 
wholly anomalous et ; and unfer and euer, in like manner, add a t : thus, 
meincttiatbcn, bctnetttjcgcn, urn fcincttoiUcn, unfcrttocgcn, cucrt^olbcn, eta 

3. Grenitives of the personal pronouns are everywhere of rare occur- 
rence, and only aa objects of verbs (219) and adjectives (217). for the 
genitive limiting a noun is substituted a possessive adjective (168.2). 

153. Use of the Personal Pronouns in address. 

1. In Crerman, as in English, the prononn of the second pers. 

singolar, bU; ' thoa,- is no longer used in address, in th^ ordinary 

intercourse of life. 

It is retained (as in English) in the language of worship and of poetry: 
and further, m tiiat of familiarity — ^the famiUarity of intimacy, between 
equals, as between husband and wife, near relations, or particidar friends, 
also among children ; — the familiarity toward inferior age or station, as on 
the part of any one toward young children, or on the part of teachers or 
employers toward youthful pupils or servants ; — ^and even, sometimes, the 
familiarity of insult or contempt. 

2. The pronoun of the second pers. plural — il^r, * ye,' etc. — was 
at one time generally current in Germany for the sin^lar (like 
our you)y and is yet met with in poetry or narrative : but modem 
use authorizes it only in addressing more than one of such per- 
sons as may, singly, be addressed with hvu 

3. The singular pronouns of the third person — ^cr, *he,' ftc^ 

* she,' etc. — were also once used in customary address, hut soon 

sank to the condition of address by an acknowledged superior to 

an inferior — ^as by a monarch to a subject, a master to a servant, 

and the like — with which value they are still retained, but are 

going out of vogue. 

Employed in this way, er and {te and their cases are usuaUy and properly 
written with a capital 

4. At present, the pronoun of the third pers. plural— 
pc, Hhey ' — and its possessive, iijVf ^ their,' are alone allowed, 
in the sense of * you, your,' in common life, in addressing 
either one person, or more than one. When thus used, 
they are, for distinction, written with capital letters, Stc^ 
«3^nen, Ol^r, etc. (but the reflexive fici^ is not so written)* 
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Thus, i(5 banfc Gl^ncn fttt 3]^re ©cffitttgfeit, bo6 ®tc ftt^ btc SWil^c 
gf gcbcn ^aben, * I thank you for your kindneeB, in that you have given your* 
8elf tiie trouble*' 

The verb with @tc is always in the plural, whether one person or more 
be intended. But a following adjective is either singular or plural, accord- 
ing to the sense : thus, @te unaliidtlic^er, ' jou unhappj man 1 ' but @ie un* 
glucflit^cn, *you unhappy ones!' 

The use of <Bit in address is quite modem, not having beoome generally 
established till about the middle of the last century. 

6. Some authorities write all the pronouns of address with a capital, 
even jDu, ^ic^/ (Su(^, eta : but this is not to be approved, except in such 
documents as letters, where the words are to readi the person addressed 
through the eye. 

154. Peculiarities in the use of Pronouns of the third 
person, 

1. As a general rule, the pronoun of the third person, 
in the singular, takes the gender of the noun to which it 
relates. 

Thus, when speaking of a hat (bet $ut), we use er and i^n ; of a pen 
(bie geber), fte ; of bread (bad ®rob), ed. 

Excepted from this rule are such words as SBeib, 'woman,' 
which are neuter, though designating female persons ; also diminu- 
tives (neuter) of personal appellations, such as ^ahijtn, 'girl,' 
gr&ulcin, * young lady,' ^n&Mcin, * little boy : ' a pronoun refer- 
ring to one of these usually follows the natural gender, instead 
of the grammatical. BitA, ' child,' is represented by e^, ' it,' as 
with us. 

2. But these pronouns are seldom used in the genitive or da- 
tive for things without life. For the genitive is substituted the 
genitive of a demonstrative, bcr or bcrfette ; for the dative, the 
dative of the same ; or, if governed by a preposition, a combina- 
tion of that preposition with the adverb ba (or bar), * there.' 

Thus, bomtt, * therewith,' botion, * thereof,* barin, * therein,' barnati^, 
thereafter,' and so on, are used instead of mtt Hm or il^r, *with it,' etc 
®ar is put instead of ba before a vowel or lu 

Similar substitutions of the demonstratives are often made also in other 
cases wliere we employ the personal pronouns : see below, 171. 

3. The neuter accusative ed is, in like manner, almost never 
allowed after a preposition, but is replaced by ba before the 
preposition: thus, bafftr, barutn, for fUr t9, 'for it,' um t9, 
^ about it' 
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4. The neuter ed has certain special nses. 

a. It i8| as in English, the indeflnite and impersonal subject of a yierb : 
thus, c« rcgnct, * it rains ; * e« ift fcin SBruber, * it is his brother ; ' e« frcut 
midif @ie gu fc^cn, * it rejoices me to see you.* 

b. In this use, it often answers to our there before a verb : as, ed tuar etn 
^cm haxin, * there was a kernel in it ; * c8 ttJtrb S^iicmonb tommen, * there 
will no one come.' 

c Yet more often, it serves the purpose of a mere grammatical device 

or shifting the true subject to a position after the verb, and is itself un- 

trjmslatable : as, c8 fpcrrcn btc SRiefcn ben cinfamen Scg, * the giants bar the 

lonely way ; ' eS filrc^te bie ©otter bad Tltn\djtnQt\dik^t, ' let the human 

race fear the gods.' 

d In all these uses, the verb agrees in number with the following noun, 
the logical subject or the predicate : thus, c« marcn bic aUcrjd^Snftcn, 4twas 
(or, they were) the very finest ones.' 

e. @9 also stands as indefinite object; also, as predicate, representing 
another word or phrase already used, and of which the repetition is avoided 
(to be rendered, then, by *so,' *be so,' * do so,' or the like) : thus, td^ fetbcr 
bin c« nid^t mct|r, * I myself am so [what I was] no longer ; ' ol8 tc^ eg noc^ 
fonnte, ' when I was still able to do so.^ 

f. Instead of it is Ij and the like, the German reverses the expression, 
and says id^ bin eg, *I am it,' 'Bit toaxtn eg, 'you were it' (l e., *it was 
you '), eta 

g. @g, in all situations, is liable to be abbreviated to 'g : the apostrophe 
should in such case always be written, but is sometimes omitted. 

155. Befiexive use of the Personal Pronouns. 

1. A reflexive pronoun is one which represents the same per- 
son or thing as ^e subject of a sentence, but in the relation of 
object — namely, as object, direct or indirect, of the verb in the 
sentence ; or (less properly) in a prepositional adjunct to that 
verb. 

It is usually to be rendered by a personal pronoun with the word self 
added : thus, t(^ toafc^c mic^, ' I wash myself; '• id^ jc^metc^Ie mir, * I flatter 
myself; ' ic^ fd^one meiner, * I spare myself; ' id^ ftope jic t)on mir, 'I thrust 
them from myself (or, from me).' 

2. In the first and second persons, singular and plural, 
the reflexive pronoun is the same with the personal in 
every case, the. latter being used in a reflexive sense, with- 
out any adjunct corresponding to our sdf (but compare 5, 
below). 

The same is the case with the geniUve of the third person — as, er fd^ont 
{ e i n e r , 'he spares himself '^but 
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3. In the third person, there is a special reflexive pro- 
noun, fid^, which must always be used instead of the dative 
or accusative of a personal pronoun, after either verb or 
preposition, when the subject of the sentence is referred to. 
It has the value of both accusative and dative, of either 
number, and of any gender. 

Thus, cr, jtc, c« tt)af(ftt fid&, fd^mcic^clt pd^, * he, she, or it washes or flat- 
ters himself herself, or itself; ' pc toaft^cn fid^, fdftmcid^eln fidj, * they wash 
themselves, or flatter themselves; * bo8 tfl on'unb fflr ftdj gut, * that is good 
in and by itself.' 

The reflexive ftd^, when representing @tc, *you' (153.4), is not written 
with a capital, except in letters and the like. 

4. In German, as in French (there is no corresponding usage in 
English), the reflexive pronoun in the plural is not seldom em- 
ployed in what is called a " reciprocal " sense, answering to oui 
one another. 

Thus, intr Mtten un 8 ntc fc^cn foUen, ' we ought never to have seen one 
another; ' t^r gaffct c u c^ , * ye hate each other; ' jte (@te) gcbcn f tt^ bo8 '^d* 
i^cn, ' they (you) give one another the signal.' 

Instead of the reciprocal reflexive (or, rarely and redundantly, along with 
It), the word cinanbcr, * one another,' is often employed. 

Only the connection and the requirement of the sense can show in dny 
case whether the pronoun has its directly or its reciprocally reflexive value. 

6. ©cttjl (or fclbcr), * self,' may be added to any reflexive pro- 
noun, for greater emphasis ; or, in the plural, to exclude the reci- 
procal sense. 

It may also be added for emphasis to any pronoun, or noun, answering 
to our mysdf^ thyself ^ itself ^ eta 

156. The dative of a personal pronoun is sometimes introduced 
into a clause expletively, for liveliness of expression: as, lag tnit 
ficrrin ben SKten, * let the old man in here {for me) : ' compare 222. 
III. c. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

157. The personal pronouns are always substantive; 
their corresponding adjectives are the possessives : namely 

tncin, * my ' unfcr, * our ' 

bein, * thy ' cucr, *your ' 

fcin, * his, its ' tl^r, * their ' 

il^r, * her ' [3[§r, * your '] 
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The possessires of the masc. and ueut singular are the same, fetn. The 
possessive of the fern, singular and that of the plural of aU genders also 
agree in form ; and, as the latter (see 163.4) is used in the sense of a second 
person, i^r has three meanings, * her,* * their/ and * your * (the last of which 
is distinguished to the eye by the capital initial). 

158. 1. It will be noticed that the possessives correspond 
closely in form with the genitives of the personal pronouns, being, 
in fact, the same words in a different condition. 

2. The office, also, of the possessive, agrees with that of the 
genitive of a noun. The genitive of the pronoun is very seldom 
used to limit a noun, but for it is substituted a possessive in the 
form of an adjective, qualifying the noun (216.3). 

Thus, bie ^rme be9 Tlannt^, 'the man's arms;* but feine %xmt, 'his 
arms,* not bie 2(rme fcincr, *the arms of him.* 

Opinions differ as to whether the poaseedTe is deriyed from the genitiye, or the genl- 
Hre from the possessiye. Probably tiie latter opinion is correct ; the history of langaagc 
shows that a genitiye is often, or usually, a stereotyped and inyariable case of an adjectiye 
of relation. 

159. As regards their declension, possessives are treated 
in the same manner as other adjectives. 

1. Thej are used predicatively in their simple or thematic 
form. 

Thus, hex SBcd^cr ijl betn, *the goblet is thme;* btc ©taut fet metn, *be 
the bride mine I * 

2. When used attributively (their regular and ordinary 
oflBce), they are declined, not like ber^ ' the,' but like cin, 
' a (63). Thus, mein, ^ my,' is declined 







Stngwar, 




Plural, 




m. 


t 


n. 


m. f. n. 


N. 


niein 


metnc 


tttcin 


meinc 


G. 


nieined 


mcincr 


meincg 


mctncr 


I). 


mcinem 


mctncr 


tncincm 


mcincn 


A. 


mcincn 


metne 


mcfat 


mcinc 


andanjnv 'onr/ 








N. 


imicv 


unfcrc 


unfcr 


unfcrc 


G. 


luijerc^ 


unfercr 


unfcrcg 


unfercr 


D. 


unvrem 


unfcrcr 


unfcrcm 


• unfcrctt 


A. 


mifcrctt 


unfcrc 


unfcr 


unfcrc 



Unfer and cucr follow the same rules as other ac^'ectives (120.3) respect- 
ing the contraction of their endings : thus, we may have unfcrc or unfrc^ 
unfercS, unfer^, or unfcc*, and so on. 
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3. The possessive is also often used substantively, or with the 
value of a pronoun (not qualifying a noun expressed, but repre- 
senting one understood) ; in that case, it is declined in full like an 
adjective of the first d^ctension : thus, nominatives meincr, meinc, 

incineg, tnctnc. 

For example, bag ifl m6)t bctn ©cd^er ; e« tfl m et n c r, * that is not thy 
goblet; it is mine (i. e., my goblet);' fctn ^irn, ttJic mcinc«, 'his brain, like 
my own.' 

4. In the same substantive use, the possessive may be preceded 
by the definite article ; and it is then declined like any other ad- 
jective in like circumstances, or by the second adjective declen- 
sion (119.2): thus, nom. bet, btc, ha^ tttcinc, gen. beg, bcr, ht^ 
uteincn, etc. 

For example, fctn 9?tc^tcrfhi]^t tfl ntd^t bcr mcinc, 'his judgment 
is not mine; * Bfl mir bag ^erg, bag ic^ ba« cure rfl^rc, * set my heart 
that I may touch yours,^ 

6. Again, for the simple possessive, in its absolute or pronomi- 
nal use after the definite article, is substituted a derivative in ig : 
thus, mcintg, unfrtg, etc. These are never used except with tie 
article, and therefore always follow the second adjective declen- 
sion. The nominatives of the whole series are 



■seat 
freej 





Singular. 




Plural, 


m. 


t 


n. 


m. f . n. 


bcr meinigc, 


btc mcintgt, 


ba9 mcitttge 


bic mctnigcn, ' mine ' 


bcr bcinigc, 


btc bcitttgc, 


bad bcitttgc 


bicbcinigcn, * thine' 


bcr fclnigc, 


bic fctitigc, 


bag feintgc 


btcfctnigcn, 'his, its 


ber il^rtgc, 


bic il^rtgc, 


bag tl^rtgc 


bicijrigcn, 'hers' 


ber unfrigc, 


btc unjrigc, 


bag unfrtgc 


bic uitfrtgcn, ' ours ' 


bcr curigc, 


btc curtgc, 


bag curtgc 


bic curigcti, 'youre 


bcr il^rtgc, 


bic il^rigc, 


bag tl^rtge 


bic i&riacn, * theirs 


[bcr S^rigc, 


btc Sl^rtgc, 


bag S^rigc 


btc Sljrtgcn, 'yours'] 



Neither the derivatives in tg, nor the simple possessives preceded by the 
article, are ever used attributively, qualifying a noun expressed. 

SDSem etc. used predicatively, assert ownership pnre and simple : thtis, oet $ut ift rutin, 
»the hat belongs to me, and to no one else.* iD2eineT, ber meine, and bet nteinige are nearly 
equivalent expressions, combining with the idea of property an implicution of the cha- 
racter of the thing owned: thus, er ift meiner eta, ' it is my hat, aiKt uo one else's.* 
^er meinige etc are most common in Golloquial use ; ber meine etc. are preferred in higher 
styles. 

160. The absolute possessives preceded by the article (bet 
meittc, ber mctntgc, etc) are sometimes used 8ubsti*ntively (like 
other adjectives : see 129) ; the neuter singular deuoting ' what 
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belongs to one ' (bis property, his duty, or the like) ; the plural, 
^ those who belong to one ' (as his family, his friends). 

Thus, unfcrc ?pt(^t \% auf ba« Unfriac ju fcl^cn, unb fflr bic Unfngcn gu 
forgen, * our duty is to attend to our busmess and take care of our depend* 
ents; ' cr crmuntcrtc bie ©ctncn, *lie encouraged his men.' 

161, The German, like the French, avoids the use of the pos- 
sessives in many situations where we employ them ; either putting 
m their stead the definite article only, where the possessor is suffi- 
ciently pointed out by the connection ; or, along with the article 
(or even without it), using the dative of the corresponding per- 
sonal pronoun, where it can be construed as indirect object of the 
verb in the sentence (see 222. III. b). 

Thus, cr fc^iittcltc ben ^opl * he shook his head ; ' ber grofl brtnat mir 
bltrd^ aUc Ifnod^cn, * the frost penetrates through all my bones ; ' cr ftclil^r 
urn b en ^a% * he fell upon ?ier neck ; ' c« lam m ir in ©inn, ' it came into 
my mind/ 

162* S)cro and 3]^ro are old-style expressions, used in ceremonious ad< 
dress, before titles, etc. : thus, Sl^ro Wlait\tdt, ' your majesty; ' 2)cro SBefc^tc, 
* your cbnmiands.' 

Before titles, fcinc and fctttcr are often abbreviated to @c. and @r. ; and 
for eucr^ cure, is written (Sm. 

EXEBOISB XL 

Personal^ Hefiexive, and Possessive Pronouns. 

1. SKcinc grau unb iij lommen l^cutc mit unfem Sinbem ju 
Slouch ; pnben toir ©ic in S^rem ncucn ©aufe? 2. SSSir fc^en il^ren 
^ut, unb er gefftHt «n3 ni^t 3. Srfenn^ hn mid^ aU beinen fjreunb ? 
4. @tc l^at fd^5nc jS^htuif bcnn xij gab ftc il^r. 6. (gr bctrdgt fi^ gut, 
unb xij frcue mic^ eg gu l^oren. 6. (Sure ^ferbc flnb beffer ate bic 
nnfrigcn nnb bie feinigen, 7. ^ter ifl il^r Suc^ ; fie J^idte eg uiir, 
unb :d6i Ici^c eg ^l^nen. 8. ^l^r 5l^)fe^ ift gut ; meincr ift \ijUijt 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

163. The proper demonstratives are ber, ^this, that,' 
bteg, ' this, that,' and jen, ' yon, that.' Their original value 
is that of adjectives ; but they are now with equal free- 
dom used adjectively, qualifying a noun expressed, and 
absolutely, or as pronouns, standing for a noun under- 
stood. 

3)cr is historically the same word with our the, that, and tJiey ; btc8 is 
our thiSf these, Ihose; j[en is our yorif and may by this correspondence be con- 
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venlently distinguished from jcb Qcbcr), 'every' (see 190), v?ith which it is 
apt to be confounded by learners. 

164. 1. ©cr when used adjectively is declined like the 
article ber (63); being, in fact, the same word, and dis- 
tinguished from it only by greater distinctness, of meaning 

and of utterance. 

Thus, ber Ort tjl ftbcl vtaxtxtt, * that place is ill governed ; * bcr cine l^at 
bte, bte anberen anbere, ©aoen, 'one has these gifts, others have other.' 

2. !Der when used absolutely, or as pronoun, has pecu- 
liar forms in a part of its cases— namely, the genitives 
singula^ and plural and the dative plural — where it adds 
en to the adjective forms, at the same time doubling their 
final d : thus, 

Singular, FlwraL 

xn. f. B. m. £> n. 

N. bcr bic ba« btc 

Gr. beffcn, (beg) bcrcn, (ber) beffen, (beg) bereii,(bcrer) 

D. bem ber bem bencn 

A. ben bte \i^% bte 

The genitives singular beg, ber, beg are also allowed, but very rarely 
used, except the neuter in certain compounds, as begtuegen, beg()Qtb (also 
written beSwegcn, beSl^olb)* 

In the genitive plural, berer is used instead of beren when a limiting ad- 
dition, usually a relative clause, follows: thus, berer, bie mit^ Uebcn, *of 
those who love me ; * berer tion ^oriS, * of them of Paris (people from Paris).' 

165. S)te^ and jen are declined as adjectives of the first 
declension, or like the definite article (only with ed instead 
of a^ in the nom. and ace. neuter) ; and without any dif- 
ference, whether they are used as adjectives or as pronouns. 
Thus, 

Singular. PlvraL 

m. f. n. m. f. n. 

K biefer btefe biefeg btefe 

G. bicfeg biefer btefe^ biefer 

D. biefem biefer biefem biefeti 

A. biefen biefe biefe^ biefe 

The Dom. and ace. neuter biefed is often abbreviated to bied (oc 
bie^), especially when the word is used as a pronoun. 
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166. Use of the Demonstratives, 

1. S)tefer is a general demonstrative, answering to both this 
and that 1^ however, the idea of remoteness in place or time is 
at all emphasized, either by the antithesis of this and that^ or in 
any other way, that mnst be represented by jencr. Often, bicfer 
and jener are to be rendered Hhe latter' (btefer, the one last men- 
tioned, the nearer) and * the former ' (jencr, the one mentioned 
earlier, the remoter). SDted and hoi.^ are also sometimes contrasted 
as * this ' and * that' 

2. SDer has a great range of meaning, from the faint indefinite- 
ness of the article* to the determinateness of biefcr— depending 
mainly on the emphasis with which it is uttered. Special uses 
worthy of note are as follows : 

a. 2)er is the demonstrative employed in such phrases as unfere $ferbe 
unb bt e ber gremben, * our horses and those of the strangers, ' ber tntt ben 
l^ellen 9ugen, * he (the one) with the sharp eyes.' 

Barely, berjenige (168) is used in the same sense. 

h. It takes the place of the pronoun of the third person used emphati- 
cally: thus, bte mug reci^t bumtn fetn, ^ehe must be right stupid;' bet 
filttrc ^a^^n, * may he be food for crows.* 

3. The neuters singular, "ta^, bicg (or bie§, biefcS), and (rarely) 
jene^, are used, like ed (164.4), as indefinite subjects of verbs; 
and, if a plural predicate noun follows the verb, the latter agrees 
with the noun : thus, b a 3 ijl uicin SSater, ' that is my father ; ' 
ba3 finb bte SReijungcn, * those are the charms;' bieg ifl ber 
Sam|)f ber ^ferbe wib %i\6)t, * this is the combat of horses and 
fishes.' 

4. Compounds of the adverbs \iQi and l^ter with prepositions are 
very frequently used instead of cases of the demonstratives with 
governing prepositions : thus, bamit, * therewith,' barin, * therein,' 
for mit bem, in bent ; ^tcmtit; * herewith,' l^tcrin, ' herein,' for ntit 
biefent, in biefem. 

6. For the demonstratives as substitutes for the personal pronoun, see 
below, 171- 

Determinatives, 

167. Certain pronominal words, connected with the demon- 
stratives in derivation or meaning, or in both, are ordinarily called 
aetermmatives. 
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168. !iDet][emge. — 1'. This it made up of the definite article 
bcr, and jcnig, a derivative from jen, 'yon, that' (likememig frono 
ntetn; etc., 169.5). The latter part never occurs without the 
former, and they are written together as a single word, although 
each is separately declined, the one as the articles, the other as an 
adjective of the second declension. Thus, 

Singular, Plural 

zn. t* II. u. C Q. 

N. bcrjietttgc biejenigc bagjcmgc bicjicntgen 

G. be^jcnigen bericnigen befiicntgen bctienigcn 

D. bcmjenigen bcricntgen bemicnigcn bctiicnigcn 

A. bcnientgen bicicmge bagjeuigc bieicnigcn 

2. 3)erj[enige is used with equal frequency as adjective and as 
pronoun. Its specific office is that of antecedent to a following 
relative ; in this office it is interchangeable with the demonstra- 
tive bet/ as the letter's more prosaic and colloquial substitute : 
thus, bcrjcntgc, or bcricntgc 2Rann, toddler tocifc ift ifl jufriebcn, * he 
(that man) who is wise is contented.' 

169. !!DerfeIbc. — 1. This word is composed of the definite ar- 
ticle and the adjective felb. Both its parts are declined, after the 
manner of betjemgc (168.1). 

2. ©crfcftc is both adjective and pronoun, and means literally 
* the same.' But it also interchanges with the demonstratives as 
substitute for the pronoun of the third person (see 171). 

3. For berfelbe are sometimes use4 berfelbige and felbiger, which, how- 
ever, are antiquated expressions. S)er tiamltd^e is its equivalent in the full 
sense of ' the same.' 

Berber and fe(bfi (166.5) are indeclinable forms of the same adjective 
fctb, always following, appositively, the noun or pronoun which they qualify, 
often at a distance from it. @elbfl is also used adverbially, meaning ' even,' 
and as substantive in the phrase t^on \t{h% ' of its own accord.' 

@elb is also, rarely, declined after btefer as after bet* The genitive of 
bcrfclbe is written either bcSjctbcn or bcffclbcn : the former is theoreticaUy 
preferable (3.1), the latter more usual (likewise badfelbe/ neuter). 

170. ©old^. — 1. ®oId^ is the English * such,' and is used, both 
as adjective and as pronoun, in nearly the same manner. It is 
declined like btcfcr (165) ; or, when preceded by cin, as any other 
adjective would be in the same situation (124), 

2. Such a is either fotd^ ein, or etn fotc^er, the adjective being undeclined 
when placed before the article. For as, when used after 9U€h with the value 
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of a relatire pronoun, the Gtonaan uaea the relatlYe* thna, fold^en, b i e t^n 
tannten, * to such as knew him.' 

171. 21ie Demonstratives and Determinatives as Substitutes. 

The pronouns of these classes are often used where we put the 
third personal pronoun or its possessive : 

1. For the emphatic pronoun (166.2(.)i &^cl the antecedent of a relative 
clause (168.2), as already explained. 

2. Where the demonstrative meaning helps avoid an amhiguity: as, er 
gtng mit meincm SBcttcr unb beffcn ©oV^ or bem @o^nc bcsfelbcn, *he 
went with my cousin and his (the latter's) son : '—or an awkward repetition : 
as, er l^at etne ©d^meQer : fennen @te btefetbe (for fennen @ie fie)? *he 
has a sister ; do you know Tier t ' 

3. In the ohlique caseSi where things and not persons are intended : as, 
td^ bin beffen bcnotl^igt, * I am m need of it ' (fcincr would mean * of him,' 
rather). In like numner, with prepositions, instead of the adverhial com- 
pounds with ba (154.2,3): as, tc^ qabe einen ©arten, unb gel^e oft in bem« 
{e lb en (or barin) f)3a;{ieren, *I have a garden, and often go to walk in it* 

4. The substitution, espedallj of berfetbe, is often made, in popular use, 
in oases where no reason can he assigned, and where the personal pronoun 
would be preferable. 

INTERROGATIVES. 

172. The interrogatives are tt)cr, 'who,' tt)a«, 'what,' 
and ipclcfier^ 'what, which.' SBcr and ipa^ are pronouns 
only; tt)clcf|cr is primarily adjective, but also frequently 
used as pronoun. 

173. 1. SBcr and toa^ are peculiar in having no plural ; 
also, in conveying no idea of gender, but being distin- 
guished precisely as our who and what^ the one denoting 
persons, the other things. They are declined as follows : 

N. tocr *who' )m9 'what' 

G. toeffen, (toeg) 'whose' toeffen, (toeg) * of what* 

D. tncm * to whom ' 

A. tocn *whom' toa9 'what' 

2. SBeg as genitive of totx is antiquated and out of use, and as genitive 
of tt}a9 is hardly met with except m compounds like meguiegen, tuegl^atb 
(or tDcStocgen, toe^l^atb). SBa9 has no dative : for both its dative and accu- 
sative as governed hy prepositions are substituted oompounds of those pre- 
positions with the adverb mo or toor, ' where : ' thus, momtt, * wherewith, 
with what,* toorin, * wherein, in what/ tt)ofilr, 'wherefore, for what' (like 
bamit, ^iermtt, etc. : see 164.2, 166.4). 
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8. Popular odloquial usage sometimes puts Xoa%, both as accusative and as 
dative, after prepositions: thus, mit tDa9, * with what,* fiir Xdol%, 'for what' 

4. SJBc6 is, quite rarely, used adjectivelj: as, to eg @innc« bcr $err fci, 
'of what disposition the master is' (B. 92.7). 

174. 1. SSBcId^ is declined like bic^ (i^B), or as an adjec- 
tive of the first declension. As an adjective, qualifying a 
noun expressed, it means either ^ what ' or ^ which ; ' used 
absolutely, it is our ' which.' 

2. Before cin or an adjective, especially when used in 'an ex- 
clamatory way, Xodi) generally loses its declensional endings, and 
appears in its simple thematic form. 

Thus, toel(fte8 S8u(^, * what (or which) book ; » tocld)c8 tion btefen SBild^cm, 

* which of these books : *— toclcg ticfcS ©ummcn, tocld^ cin l^cUcr Son, * what 
deep murmur, what a dear tone 1 * toeld^ {d^Ieqte bitten, ' what bad man- 
ners I ' 

175. SBag with the preposition fiir, * for,' after it (sometimes 
separated from it by intervening words), is used in the sense of 

* what sort of, what kind of.' It is then invariable, and the words 

to which it is prefixed have the same construction as if they stood 

by themselves. 

Thus, toa« bijl bu fflr cin langcr ©trtdf, * what sort of a long string are 
f ou? ' toon toa« fiir S>^Vi%^xi, unb mit too8 filr cinem SBcrtgcuge, mac^cn @ic 
bad, * of what kind of stufCb, and with what sort of an instrument, do you 
make that?* 

176. 1. All the interrogatives are used also as relatives 

(see 177). 

2. 3Bad stands offcen for ettoad, ^ something : ' toer, in the sense 
of ' some one,' is quite rare ; toeld^, as pronoun only, is familiarly, 
but not elegantly, used to signify * some.' 

Thus, nod& toad tocrtl^^ * still worth something ; ' td^ ttt3d&te toa« broflti* 
ren, 'I would fain profit somewhat; ' meintc tocr and bcr ©cfcUfd^aft, 're- 
marked some one in the company ; ' l^aben @ie ^flaumen ? gebcn @ie mir 
XotX^t, *hav6 you plums? give me some.' 

8. 2Sa8 is used not rarely for uni toaS, or toarum, *why?* thus, too8 
birgp bu bcin ®c|t(^t, * why hidest thou thy face ? ' 

BELATIVES. 

177. The demonstrative pronoun (not adjective) bcr, 
and the interrogatives Xotx, Xoaf^t tt)a^ fiir, and tnclc^cr (both 
adjective and pronoun)^ are used also as relatives ; they 
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are declined, as such, in the same manner as when having 
their more original and proper value. 

178. 3)er and totlijtx are the ordinary simple relatives follow- 
ing an antecedent In the nominative and accusative, they are 
used interchangeably, according to the arbitrary choice of speaker 
or writer. In the dative (except after prepositions) the cases 
of bet are rather preferred to those of toeld^er ; and, in the geni- 
tive (as pronouns), only bcffen and bcren are ever met with. 

179. 1. 2Ber and toa^; koad fUr, and tQeld^er used adjectively 
(also absolutely, when meaning ' which '), like who and what in 
English, are properly compound relatives, or antecedent and rela- 
tive combined. 

Thus, tocr bei S^iad^t Dorbctful^r, fal^ bic gjonnncn, *lie who (whoever) 
went by at night, saw the flames ; ' ti) aS tmlD'^enfc^en nic^t i% fotnmt auc^ 




walks he on whom she has bestowed consecration ; * man fud|tc gu Dcrgcffctt, 
toti^t 9^ot^ ilbcratt l^crrjc^tc, * one sought to forget what distress was every- 
where prevailing; * toer ttjcig, tt)08 f ilr cine ?tfl bo^tntcr ftcdt, 'who knows 
what sort of a trick is hidden in that ? ' 

2. But the demonstrative is repeated, for distinctness, after the oom- 
pound relativCi much more often m German than in English : 

Thus, to cr md|t DortofirtS gcl^t, bcr lommt jurildfc, ^wTio (whoever) does 
not advance, lie falls back ; ' toad bu nie t)erlierft, bad mugt bu betoetnen, 




3. As occasional irregular variations of the mode of relative ezpressioD 
may be noticed the use of the personal pronoun instead of ber as anteoedent> 
after toer (e. g., B. 61.20), of ber instead of toer as precedicig r^tive (e. g., 
E. 77.3), of toer instead of totldjtv after ber (e. g., R 02.22), eta 

4. The examples show that toer and toad are sometimes to b<i 
translated by 'whoever' and 'whatever/ To give them more 
distinctly this indefinite sense, they may be followed (either ]m« 
mediately, or, more often, after one or more interposed words) by 
aud^, 'even,' mtr, 'only,' or immtt, 'ever,' especially the first: 
thus, toad cr au(6 t^ue, ^whatever he may do.' 

5. After a neuter pronoun, personal, demonstrative, or indefinite 
(as ed, ha^f aUt9, ettoad, ntd^td, tnand^ed^ t)iti, toentg); also after aa 
adjective (especially a superlative) taken in a general sense, and 
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not referring to some definite object, the compound relative tO(x9 

is used, instead of the simple relative bad or toeld^ed* 

Thus, fiber ba«, waS cr felbjl crml^ttc, * about that which he was himself 
relating; ' aUed toad bon btr mir Cam, 'all that came to me from thee; ' 
nic^td load meine 3>{einung prte, 'nothing that should shake my opiuion; ' 
bad erfte toa^ fit ^5rten, 'the first thing which they heard/ 

That la to gay, for an adjective olauae qoaliJ^ying the antecedent is sabstltated a sol^ 
Btantive danae in apposition with it. 

180. For the dative or accusative case of a relative (either 
simple or compound) governed by a preposition, is usually sub- 
stituted, when things and not persons are referred to, the com- 
pound of the preposition with an adverb (as in the case of the 
demonstratives and interrogatives : see 166.4, 173.2). But the 
compounds of ba (bat^oU/ baraud^ etc.) are only rarely used rela- 
tively, those of ttJO (ttJOiJOn, tooraud, etc.) being preferred. 

181. A verb agreeing with a relative is put in the third per- 
son even when the antecedent of the relative was a pronoun of 
the first or second person (or a vocative), unless that pronoun be 
repeated after the relative. 

Thus, um mid^, bcr [ic^ rcttct gu btr, 'about me, who am taking refuge 
with thee ; ' bift bu cd, bcr jo n i 1 1 e r t , ' is it thou who aari trembling thus ? *— 
but um mid^, bcr t& mxaj rcttc; bifl bu cd, bcr bu fo gittcr j! ;— gtiid {cUacr 
^te^anber, ber bu ^talten ntd^t fa^ef!, 'fortunate Alexander, that didst 
never see Italy I ' 

182. 1. In antiquated or archaic style, fo is used as indeclinable relative, 
representing the nominative and accusative cases of ber and )o either : thus, 
bcr 2Jtann, f o t^ fagtc, ' the man who said it.' 

2. In a like style, ba is appended to a relative, ber or koeld^er, in a man- 
ner wholly expletive, and unrepresentable by anything in English : thus, 
tocx ba atqmet im roftgen 2idit, ' whoever breathes in the rosy light.' 

183. The relative, often omitted in English, must always be 
expressed in German: thus, bic ^^cunbc, bie idb Uebc, *the friends 
I love.' 

Exercise XII. 

JDemonstrativef Interrogative, and Belative PnmowM, 

1. SBer flttb (Sic, mib tt)a« totffen ®ie? 2. IDied ifl ber aWoiin 
ben @te lennett, tmb t)on bent totr fprad^en. 3. SBeld^en SRantt met^ 
nen @te? 4. SESer finb bie Seute beren SUd^et toir fatten, unb "btxitn 
mx {le totebergaben ? 5. 3(^ toetg toeber toad fiir 93ild^er ed toaren, 
nod^ k)on toem toir fte l^atten. 6. SBer ba^ ntd^t koetg ifi etn X^oc, 
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7, SESeffen ^ut unb mad flir einen 9to(f Mgt iener Anabe? 8* 
Siebet bte, nield^e eud^ t)erfo(gen ; fegnet biqenigen, bie eud^ l^affen. 
9. a)cr ip gliicfUd^, bcffen $crj jufricbcn ifl ; nic^t bcrienigc^ toc^ct 
nur xtiij ijl. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND INDEFINITE NUMERALS. 

184. A class of words needs some attention under the above 
head, in connection with the pronouns^ as being more or less re- 
lated with the latter, and differing from ordinary nouns and ad- 
jectives, in derivation or in office, or both. 

185. SKaii, *one.' — 5Katt (originally the same word with 
3Rann, * man ') is employed as wholly indefinite subject to a verb, 
like the French <m^ our on«, theyy people, we, taken indefinitely. 
Thus, man fagt/ ' one says, they say, it is said.' If any other case 
than a nominative is required, etner (196) is used instead. 

186. Sctnanb, *some one,* 9?iemanb, *no one.' — These are 
compounds of yRann, * man,' with the adverbs te, ' ever,' and me, 
' never.' They ought, therefore, to be declinable only as substan- 
tives of the first declension : and it is proper always so to treat 
them, adding g in the genitive, and leaving the other cases like 
the nominative. But in the dative and accusative (especially 
where the phrase would otherwise be ambiguous or indistinct), 
they are allowed to take the endings em or en (R. 168.28; 171.19) 
in the d&tive, and en in the accusative. 

Sflxtmaah, ' no one/ must be used instead of nic^t 3emanb, ' not any one,' 
except in an interrogativo sentence. 

187. 3cbermann, * every one.' — This word is made up of jcber, 
•every ' (190), and 9Rann, * man,' but is used without distinction 
of gender. Its first part is undeclined, and it is varied only by 
adding 9 to form the genitive. 

188. (itma^, ' something,' mijt9, ' nothing.' — ^These words are 
invariable in form, and always have a substantive value. A fol- 
lowing limiting adjective is treated as a substantive in apposition 
with them (129.6) : and the same construction is usual with a 
noun after tttoa& ; thus, ettDQd ®elb, ' some money.' 

Por toaS in the sense of ettt^od, see 176.2. 

9^t(i^t9 is usually and regularly used instead of ntd^t ettoa9, ' not any* 
thing,' except when the sentence is interrogative as well as negative. 

188. (Sintg, etlid^^ ^some.' — ^These are used chiefly in the 

F 2 
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plural, and declined like bieS (^^^)- They are employed both 
adjectively and sabsiantively. 

Qttotld^ is a word, now antiquated, having the same meaning : for this. 
totlditx is often used colloquially (176.2), as toad for etn)ad. 

130. Sth, jcgtid^, jcblocb, * each, every.' — Only the first of these 
is in familiar use. All are declined like bieS : or, the first two as 
adjectives of the "mixed" declension (124.2) when preceded by 
eirt, the only limiting word which can stand before them. They 
are used either adjectively or substantively. 

The original themes are jeber and jebtoeber, and their er has not untiJ 
modem times been treated as ending of declension only. For ^ebennaittt, 
see above, 187. 

131. SKand^, *many.' — ^In the singular, manij means *many 
a;' in the plural, *many.' It is usually declined like bic5 (166), 
but, before an adjective, may be left uninflected: thus, maiid^ 
buntc Sluntfn, *many variegated flowers;' manij gillbcii ®ctt)cmb, 
* many a golden garment' It is also used substantively. 

192. SSicI, *much,' ttjcnig, 'little.' — 1. After another limiting 
word, Diet and Ujcnig are declined as any other adjectives would 
be in the same situation — except in etn totnia, * a little.' If they 
precede the noun which they qualify (or anotner adjective qualify- 
ing it^, they are sometimes declined and sometimes left unvaried 
—ana the former more when the meaning is distributive, the lat- 
ter more when collective : thus, t)ic( SBcin, *a great quantity of 
wine,' but DicIcr SSScin, * wine of many kinds ; ' Did Ici^t bcf^tt)ingtc 
Oiipc, * a number of light-winged guests,' but Dicic anbcrc SE^icrgc* 
Paltcn, * many other animal shapes (individual) ' — but this distinc- 
tion is by no means closely observed. Both words are used sub- 
stantively as well as adjectively, and may govern a partitive geni- 
tive : as, t)ic(c ber JJuggfingcr, * many of the pedestrians.' 

2. SWc^r, * more,' and Ujcnigcr, * less,' comparatives of t)icl and 
tDentg, are generally invariable. But me^r has a plural, me^re, or 
(irregularly, but much more commonly) mc^rcrc, meaning * several, 
many.' 

193. W, *all.' — 1. When it directly precedes the noun it 
qualifies, aD is fully declined (like bted, 166) : but before a pro- 
nominal word (adjectively or substantively used) it may remain 
anyarled (with a tendency toward the same distinction of coUeo- 
tive and (tistributive meaning that appears in t)te( : see 192.1). 

Thus, aller SBctteifer, 'all zeal:*— allc bctnc bobcn SBerIc, 'all thy lofty 
fforKs ; ^ aUt bte ZaQt be6 gefied, ' all the days of me festival ; ' Don aU bem 
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©tangc, *by all the splendor; * bet all btcfcn SJcrl^SUniffen, Mn view of all these 
circumstances.' 

2. In certain phrases, aUe is used instead of aU undedined : thus, bei aSe 
beui, * in spite of all that' 

3. The neuter singular atteS (like the corresponding case of other pro- 
nominal words; as jcbc«, R. 170.11), is employed in an indefinite way of 
persons, meaning * every one : ' thus, atteS na^crt jt(i^ einanber, ' all draw 
near to one another.' 

4. The plural of aU is sometimes used distrihutively : as aSe SQi^od^en, 
'every week.' 

194. 3lnber, * other,* is a pronominal word, but not distin- 
guished in its uses from an ordinary adjective. 

Por noil eitt in place of anber, see 198.8c; for anber as ordinal, 203.1a. 

195. gin, *one, an, a,' fctn, *not one, none, no.' — 1. The 
numeral ein, 'one,' is also used as indefinite pronoun (see 198.2), 
and as article (63). 

2. ^ein is the negative of ctn, and is everyi^here declined as 
the latter would be in the same situation. Like 9?ienianb (186) 
and nid^tg (138), it often requires to be taken apart in translating 
into ein and nid^t, *not.' 



NUMERALS. 

196. Although the numerals do not form in the proper sense 
a separate part of spieech, their peculiarities of form and use are 
such that they require to be treated as a class by themselves. 

197. 1. The fundamental words denoting number, the 
CAEDiNAL numerals, are as follows : 



1. eitt 


11. etf 


21. eitt unb Jtuattjig 


2. jtDei 


12. JtDoIf 


22. jtDei unb jU)attjig 


3. brei 


13. breijel^n 


30. brcigig 


4. t)ier 


14. t)ier3e^n 


40. t)ierjig 


.5. fttttf 


15. fiinfje^tt 


60. fUttfaig 


6. fe^g 


16. fcd^je^tt 


60. fc^jig 


7. fieBcn 


17. fiebge^tt 


10. flebjig 


8. adftt 


18. ad^^c^tt 


80. ad^tjig 


9. ncutt 


19. ncungcl^tt 


90. neuttjtg 


10. gel^tt 


20. gnjattjtg 


100. l^uttbert 


1000. 


taufenb 1,000,000 


. aKiHion 
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2. An older form of clf, 11, now nearly out of nse, is cUf. For 
fttnfjc^n, 15, and filnfjtg, 60, the less regularly derived forma 
funfjc^n and funfgtg are also in good and approved use. ©icbcit^ 

ic^u, 17, and jlebemig, YO, instead of the contracted pcbje^n and 
iebjig, are not infrequent, ©ed^jc^n, 16, and fcd^jig, 60, are 
abbreviated, for ease of pronunciation, from fed)Sge]^n and fcd^^jifi/ 
which may likewise be employed. 

3. The odd numbers, between twenty and a hundred, are formed 
always by prefixing the name of the unit to that of the ten, with 
unb, *and,' interposed: thus, brci unb jtDanjig, * three and twenty' 
(not glDanjig-brct, * twenty-three '). With the higher numbers, the 
odd numbers follow, as in English : thus, l^unbert unb ftcbcn, lOY ; 
taufcnb unb brci unb t)icrjig, 1043 ; and the unb, * and,' may be 
dropped, especially when more than two numbers are put to- 
gether : as, cin taufcnb ad^t ^unbert ncun unb fed^jig, or ad^tgc^n 
l^unbcrt ncun unb fcti^jig, 1869. 

4. The higher numbers, l^unbcrt, taufcnb, mittion, are multiplied 
by prefixed numbers, as in English : thus, fed^^ ^unbcrt, 600 ; brci 
unb ad)t;^ig taufcnb, 83,000. The German says cine 2RiIIion, *a 
million,' as we do ; but simply l^unbert, * a hundred,' taufcnb, * a 
thousand:' cin l^unbcrt, cin taufcnb, mean ^one hundred,' *(w« 
thousand.' 

198. @in is the only cardinal number that is fully inflected. 

1. If used adjectively, or qualifying a noun expressed, it is 

(unless preceded by another qualifying word: see 3) declined 

when numeral in the same manner as when indefinite article (63). 

Thus, cin SD^ann, *one man' or *aman;* cin ^inb, *one child* or *a 
chUd.' 

2. When used absolutely, or pronominally, standing for a noun 

understood, it is declined like bicg (165), or an adjective of the 

first declension (but cinc^ is usually contracted to ctnS in the nom. 

and ace. neuter). 

Thus, urn cin ®tteb, unb bann urn nod^ ctnS Ifingcr, 'longer by one joint, 
and then by one more;' cincr toon cud^, *one of you;' ciner bcr auf cin 
?lbcnteucr auSge^t, *one who ^es'out upon an adventure;' toon ftq gu 
jagcn, xoa^ einem Iteb ijl, * to drive away from one's self what is dear to 
one ! ' 

3. When preceded by another limiting word (usually the do- 
finite article), it is declined as any adjective would be after the 
Bame word. 
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Thus, ber elite \ptadi, * the one spoke; ' mtt btcfcr eitien 3mntg, * with 
this one error; ' auf feinem etnen ^etne, *on his one leg.' 

a. ^tv eine is often employed where we should saj *one' simplj: coca- 
eionallj it forms a plural, bie etnen, ^ the ones, some.' 

h. In numeration, the pronominal neuter, ein8, is used : thus, ein6, JtDCi, 
bret, * one, two, three ; ' einmal etnS ift ein«, * once one is one.' 

c ^06) tin, *one more,' is employed instead of etn anbcr, * another,' where 
simple addition, not difference, is signified : thus, nimm noc^ etn ©olbfiticf, 

* take another gold piece ' (L e. in addition to the one you have); but nimm 
etn anbere«, 'take another' (i. e. in place of the one you have). 

d. In the compound numbers, ein unb glvan^ig, 21, etc., etn is invariable: 
also, usually, in etn unb Dcrfelbe, ein "^aax, eat menig, eta 

e. In order to distinguish to the eye etn used as pronoun or numeral 
trom the same word as article, some write it with a capital, (Sin ; others, 
with the letters spaced, ein (the ordinary German equivalent of our italica) ; 
others, with an accent upon the t, ixn : others leave the difference of value 
to be pointed out by the connection. 

199. ^tod, 2, and brct, 3, are generally nn varied, but have 
gen. and dat. plural forms— jnjeicr, jtDCtcn ; breicr, breien — which 
may be used where the case would otherwise be doubtful. 

a. For itotx, the old masculine j^n^een {twain) and feminine gtuo are an- 
tiquated, but still occasionally met with: thus, ttjaren mit mir g^meen ®enof(en, 

* were with me two comrades; ' gnjo ©c^malben fongen um bte SBette, *two 
swallows were singing in emulation.' 

h. $etbe, 'both,' is often used where we say two: thus, meinebeiben 
SBriibcr, * my two brothers.' 

200. 1. From the other units and tens, only a dative in en is occasion- 
ally formed, when the words are used substantively ; or, yet more rarely, 
from all the units, a nom. and ace. in e (a relic of a former fuller declension) 
— namely, in certain special uses, as aVit Bint, * all fours ; ' or in poetrjr, to 
make an additional syllable ; or in colloquial and low style. 

2. ^unbert, 100, and taufcnb, 1000, are frequently construed 
and declined as (neuter) collective substantives. SOttQton (fem.) is 
regularly and usually so treated. 

3. As names of the figures designating them, the numerals are treated 
as feminine nouns {^afjl, f. * number,' being understood), and take the plural 
ending en, and sometimes e in the singular: ein forms bie (Sind, bie 
^injen. 

5201. 1. The cardinal numerals are used in general with equal 
freedom as substantives and as adjectives : thus, etn ^tnb, ^a child,' 
cin^ bcr ^inber, *one of the children ;' titer obcr filnf fold^cr SWSb* 
d)cn, ' four or five of such girls ' (R. 161.18) ; tt)ir brci ^rcimbe. * we 
three friends;' unfer brei, * three of us,' etc. 
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2. For the use of a singular instead of a plural noun of measure after 
numerals, see 211.2. 

202. From the cardinals come, by derivation or composition, 
all the other classes of numerals, the most important of which 
are explained below. 

203. Ordinals, 1. The ordinals are a series of ad- 
jective derivatives, formed from the cardinals by the suf 
fixes t and [t : from the numbers 2-19, by adding t ; from 
the higher numbers by adding ft. 

Thus, gtoett, 'second,' iicunt, 'ninth,* fct^gcl^nt, 'sixteenth,' gwangigfl, 
'twentieth,' ^unbcrtjl, 'hundredth,' tautcnbft, 'thousandth.' 

a. But the ordinal of cin is crjl, * first;' brci forms irregularly 
brttt ; and ai)t, adftt (instead of ad^tt) : anbcr, * other,' is some- 
times used instead of fflotit, ^ second.' 

b. Compound numbers add, as in English, the ordinal ending 
only to their last member: thus, bcr jttjci unb jtuanjigftc, 22d, bet 
^unbcrt imb crjlc, lOlst, im ad^tjcl^n ^unbert ncun unb fed^jigflcn 
Qai^xt, *in the 1869th year.' 

2. The ordinals are never used predicatively or adverbi- 
ally, and consequently never appear (except in composition) 
in their simple thematic form. They are declined in all 
respects like other adjectives. 

Exercise XIII. 

Cardinal and Ordinal Numerals. 

The numerals to be read out of figures into words. 

1. SQSir flnb 3 SSriiber, ®8^ne cincg »atcr3 ; bcr Ipc ip 20 ^al^rc 
alt; bcr 2tc ip fitter urn 4 3a^rc unb 7 SKonatc : bcr 3tc ijl gcborcn 
im 3a^rc 1835, unb tp alfo tm 34pctt 3a^r feinc« SHtcrg. 2. 3tt 
mcittcr Sibliot^ef finb 35 aSttdjcrbrctter in 5 SRci^cn; bag 4tc Srctt 
ui jcbcr SRci^c ^filt fpanlfd^c SSiid^er, unb bag 7tc ^filt bcutfd^c ; auf 
attcn jufammcn fmb 678 S35crfc, in 1317 Sdnben. 3. saSag gef^a^ 
im 3a^r 1492? unb njag, 284 3al^rc fpfitcr, im 3al^rc 1776? 4. 
!^cr Sanuar l^at 31 ffagc ; bcr fjcbruar, 28 obcr 29. 5. !5)ic ©anct 
^ctri Sirdf)C ju 5Rom ^at 602 fjug Sangc, unb 445 g^u§ Srcitc ; unb 
bag ^cuj auf bcm SDomc flcl^t 430 ^ug itbcr bcm ^flaftcr : fie njurbc 
gciuci^t im 1626ftcn 3a^vc na^ S^riftt ©cburt. 
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204. Multiplicatives, These are formed by compounding 
the cardinals with the words fad^ or fdlttg : thus, einfad^ or etnf&t 
tig, 'simple;' gtocif ad^ or jnjciffilttg, * double;' jcl^nfad^ or jc^nfftt: 
tia, * ten-fold.' They are adjectives, and are treated in all respects 
.ike other adjectives. 

206. Variatives. These add criet to the cardinals : thus, 
cincrlei, * of one sort,' brcierlct, * of three sorts ; ' bielcrlci, * of 
many sorts.' They are adjectives, but incapable of declension. 

206. Iteratives. These are adverbs, formed by compounding 
the numeral with trtal (literally * mark ; ' hence * repetition, time ') : 
thus, eirttttal, * once,' jel^nmal, * ten times,' mand^mal, * many times, 
often.' 

a. The word mat is often written apart from the numeral, sometimes with 
a capital, as an independent word. 

&. As the examples have shown, derivative words of these three dassea 
are formed also from the indefinite numerals. 

207. Derivatives from the Ordinals, 

1. Dimidiatives are formed by adding ]^aI6, * half,' to the ordinal 

as ending in te (or t), and denote a quantity half a unit less than 

the corresponding cardinal. Thus, Dicrtc^alb, * four less a half,' or 

* three and a half They are construed as invariable adjectives. 

The implied meaning is, [' the first, second, and third, complete ; hut] the 
fourth, [only] half.' Instead of ghJcitc^alb, Ik, anbcrtl^alb, irregularly form- 
ed from aitber, 'other,^ in the sense of * second' (203.1a), is in use. 

2. Fractioruils are originally compounds of the ordinals with 
I^cil, * part ; ' but are abbreviated by the contraction of the latter 
into tel, before which the final t of the ordinal is dropped : thus, 
brittcl (brittstcl, brttf S^cil), * third ; ' biertel, * quarter ; ' jtDangtg* 
Pd, * twentieth part' 

Instead of gtocitet, * second part,' is used only l^olb, ^fitfte, * half.' 

3. Ordinal Adverbs add the ending en^ to the ordinal theme : 
thus, erPcnS, * firstly ; ' jtuangigjlen^/ * in the twentieth place.' 

208. Other derivative numeral words it belongs rather to tho 
dictionary than to the grammar to explain. 



USES OF THE FORMS OF DECLENSION. 

209. The following rules apply only to nouns and to words 
pronouns, numerals, adjectives, infinitives: see 113) used as 
nouns ; since the declension of all adjectives and words used ad- 
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jectively (articles, pronominal adjectives, and participles) is de- 
termined by that of the nouns to which they belong, and with 
which they are made to agree in number, case, and gender. 

Numbers. 

210. The value and use of the numbers are, in general, the 
same in German as in English. 

211. 1. This does not exclude mioor differences in regard to particular 
words, which the one language may, in general or in certain connections, 
use as singular and the other as plural: for example, B^tigc (s^^?-)) ' tongs ' 
(pi); ©lattern (pi.), * small-pox' (sing.); auf bent ^ttrm (sing.), *in the 
arms; ' @te (lit. * they,' pi), ^you' (meaning one or more: see 163.4), etc. 

2. Masculine and neuter nouns used to express measurement, 
of extent, quantity, weight, or number, generally stand in the 
singular instead of the plural after numerals (whether cardinal or 
indefinite). 

Thus, ftc Ijdbtn fteben btS a^t gug 2angc, * they have seven or eight feet 
of length'; ge^n gag ©icr, *ten casks of beer;' iDtemcI ^ipfunb S^dtx, 




But brci @Tl c n ( f.) tnd), * three yards of cloth ' ; f finf iW e 1 1 e n ( f.) meit, 
*flve miles distant ' ; — ^aud also taufenb @ c^ r i tt e (m.) tang, * 1000 paces long ' 
(B. 155.26). Respecting the form of the noun eiq^ressing the thing mea- 
sured, see below, 216.5a. 

8. In the familiar expressions for the time of day, VHjVf *hour,' is also 
unvaried after a numeral: thus, neun U^r, * nine o'clock.' 

Oasbs. 
Nofrhinative. 

212. The proper ofilce of the nominative is to stand as the 
subject of the sentence : as, ber SKcnfd^ ben!t, ®ott lenft, ' man 
proposes, God disposes.' 

Of course, also, a noun in apposition with a subject nominative is put 
in the nominative; since (111.2) an appositive noun always agrees in case 
with the noun it explains. 

213. With the verb fcin, * to be,' and a few others, of kindrec' 

meaning — such as tocrbcn, 'become,' bicibcn, * continue,' ^cigen, 

*be called,' fd^cincn, 'appear' — also, with the passive of verbs 

that govern a second accusative as factitive predicate (227.36), a 

noun may be used as predicate in the nominative. 

Thus, mcin ©ruber ijl bcr ?el^rcr btc|c«^abcn, *my brother is this 
boy's teacher; ' bcr Mcibt ein SiJorr fcin ?cbcn long, * he remains a fix)l his 
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whole life long; ' tt IDtrb ein ©eij^aU gcft^olten, *he If called reproach 
fully a miser.* 

a. With iDerbett, however, the noun is often put in the datire, after the 
preposition gu : as, ba toerben SBeiber gu^^Snen, * then women beoome 
hjenas (turn to hyenas).' 

5214. The nominatiye is used in address (as a *' vocative "). 

Thus, l^olbcr griebe, filge (gtntrat^t, locilct fiber btefcr @tabt, 'lovely 
Peace 1 sweet Concord 1 linger over this dty.' 

Genitive. 

216. The genitive in German, as in the other related languages, is 
primarily and especially the adjective or adnominal case, denoting by a form 
of the noun a variety of relations such as might be expressed by a deriva- 
tive adjective. As was remarked above (under 158.2X it is in part trace- 
ably of adjective origin. But its later uses arise also in part from its being 
merged with other primitive cases — ^particularly the ablative, the case re- 
presenting the Jrom relation, of origin or removal — and assuming their 
office. To trace all these uses to their origin would requure vastly too 
much of detailed historical discussion, and will not be attempted here. 

216. The Genitive mth Nouiis, 

1. The German genitive, like the English possessive, is especi- 
ally the case of a noun that is added to another noun in order to 
limit or define its meaning. 

2. It is used, accordingly, in all the senses in which we use the 
possessive case of a noun, or a pronominal possessive (my, your^ 
his^ etc.) ; also, in most of the senses belonging to a noun con- 
nected with another noun by the preposition of: thus, 

a. As genitive of proper possession or appurtenance : baS 5^^® tneincfl 
JBatcrS, *the house of my father; ' beS SDiauneS ^opf, *the man's head.' 

&. As genitive of origin or cause : in bc8 @c^rcc!en8 SBal^n, * in the mad- 
ness of terror ; ' bet Xrieb ber @rogmut^, * the impulse of magnanimity.' 

c. As complement of relation (designating that toward which the rela- 
tion expressed by the governing noun is sustained): ber $ater bed @o^ned, 
*the father of the son;' bed ^aterd 0o^n, 'the father's son;' ^onig biefed 
9^et(i^d, ' king of this realm.' 

d As partitive genitive (elpressing a whole of which the governing 
noun is a part), in all its varieties: ber (Sc^re(fU(i^fle ber @c^rc(fcn, * the most 
terrible of terrors ; ' eind ber tieinften ^nber, ' one of the smallest children ; ' 
jebed biejer S3cbilrfnif[e, *each of these needs ; ' aUguotel be« ©paged, * quite 
too much of the joke.' 

& As genitive of material, constitution, or equivalence : ein S)ad^ fd^at< 
tenbcr ©uc^en, * a roof of shady beeches ; ' btv Rroti^t (aubtged ©ittcr, *the 
leafy trellis-work of the branches; ' eine SCnga^llc^retcnber ^naben, * a num- 
ber of shouting boys ; ' htQ ©olbcd ©trome, * streams of gold.' 
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/ As genitive of characteristic : cut SWann l^oben SRangS unb grogcr Ztu 
enb, ^ a man of high rank and great virtue ; ' eitt $irtenflamm tiirti{(|er %h* 
unft, * a shepherd-race of Turkish descent' 

g. As subjective genitive (implying an action of which the thing desig- 
nated by the genitive is the subject) : bc« ©turmeS ^aufen, ' the roaring 
of the storm ; ' bcr 9J2agncte $offcn unb Sicben, ' the hating and loving (at- 
traction and repulsion) of magnets.' 

?L As objective genitive (implying an action of which the thing desig- 
nated by the genitive is the object): bein SBunjt^ bc« ®utcn, 'thy desire of 
good; ' 35crbcffcrer bcr Scit unb be3 ©eJcfecS, * Improver of the World and 
of the Law.' 

The relation of the genitive to its governing noun is ao infinitely vationB, that neither 
the above danflcation nor any other is exhaustive or peremptory. 

3. In these relations, the genitive of a personal pronoun is 
rarely admitted ; but for it is usually substituted a possessive pro- 
nominal adjective, qualifying the noun to be limited (158.2). 

Exceptions: certain caSes of partitives, of genitives followed by a quaL'fy- 
ing word, and a few others : as, unfcr cincr, * one of us ; ' tljrcr beibcn 6tn* 
briicfe, 'the impressions of them both;' t^rcr iKciflcr Wcrbcn, 'to get the 
better of them.' 

4. For the genitive, in all these uses, may be substituted a da- 
tive with the preposition t)on, * of,' as in English. 

The substitution is made, especially, when the expression would other- 
wise be ambiguous or unclear, from the want of a distinct ending to the 
genitive, or of a limiting word showing its character : thus, bic (Sinrool^ner 
Don $avi«, ' the inhabitants of Paris ; ' 35atcr Don Jed^S ^inbem, ' father of 
six children ; ' but bic @intt)0]^ner S3crUn«, * the inhabitants of Berlin; ' SJa« 
tcr bicfer fcd^« ^inbcr, 'father of these six children':— or, to avoid a suo- 
cession of several genitives : as, bcr ©ol^n ton bcm Oljeimc ^aifcr (Snta- 
nueld, 'the son of the uncle of Emperor Emanuel.' But it is made also 
without special assignable reason — ^most often for the partitive genitive, 
and the genitive of material and of characteristic, more seldom for the pos- 
sessive and complement of relation, least often for the objective genitive. 

5. a. After nouns signifying measure, of extent, quantity, 
weight, or number, the noun designating the substance measured, 
if not preceded by an adjective, is usually put neither in the geni- . 
tive (partitive genitive), nor in the dative with t)on, *of,' but 
is treated as indeclinable. 

Thus, cm ®Ia« SBcin; ' a gla;ss'of wine ' (i. e., wine, to the extent of one 
glass); ^hjci $funb 2^^ec, 'two pounds of tea;' btci (Sffcn Xudj, -^ three 
yajrdB of doth ; ' cinigc SBud^ ^Cipitx, * a few quires of paper ; ' jgrogc ©lat« 
tcr 9iaufd)golb, ' great sheets of gold-tinsel ; '—but, ctn @la8 btefcS SBcinS, 
or oon btcfcm SBcinc, ' a glass of this wine ; ' gttjci ^45funb gutcn 2^^cc8/ * two 
pounds of good tea.* 

Exceptions are occasionally met with : thus, ben bcjlcn ©ed^er SJcinfi^ 
* the best goblet of wine ' (R. 62. 2) ; 300 iJcntncr ®olbe«, ' 300 cwt. of gold ' 
(B. 189 18). 
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6. By abbreviation, the name of the month is left unvaried after 
a numeral designating the day : thus, ben neunten Tldi, ^ the ninth 
of May.' 

6. The genitive, in any of its senses, may be placed either be- 
fore or after the noun which it limits (as is shown by the exam- 
ples given). But its position before the noun, especially if limited 
by any other word than an article, belongs rather to a higher or 
poetic style ; in plain colloquial prose, the genitive ordinaSrily fol- 
lows the noun that governs it. An objective genitive most rarely 
precedes ; and never, if another genitive be dependent on the 
same noun* : thus, bc5 S5nig5 SBal^t eineg SWiniftcr^, * the king's 
choice of a minister.' 

5217. The Genitive with Adjectives, 

About thirty adjectives (with their corresponding negatives) arc 
followed by a genitive, denoting that in respect of which the ao- 
tion or quality they express is exerted. 

Thus, bcS ^tngcnS ntiibe, * weary of singing ; ' inilrbtgcr bc« 3ling«, 
*more worthy of the ring; ' cineS @ultan8 unrtiirbig, * unworthy of a Sul- 
tan; * fflgcr Srtnncrung tooll, *full of sweet memories.* 

These adjectives are mostly such as are followed by of in English, al- 
though some admit a different construction. Among the commonest of them 
(besides those already instanced) are Betvugt, 'conscious,' fd^tg, ^capable,' 
getoig, * sure,' Wulbig, ' guilty,' fait, * sated,' ilbcrbriif|tg, * tired.' Some of 
them also are construed with prepositions, and a few (229) even govern au 
accusative, when used with the verbs {etit and tDerbett, 

218. The Genitive with Prepositions, 
About twenty prepositions govern the genitive. 

Thus, tDcgen fetner @iinbc, * on account of his sin ; * lufi^rcnb mctner tol* 
len 3agb, * during my mad chase ; * unjcoc^tct bicfcr (Srflarung, * notwith- 
standing this explanation ; * jlatt bufttgct ©cirten, * instead of fragrant 
gardens.' 

The prepositions governing the genitive are mostly of recent derivation 
from nouns and adjectives. For a hst of them, see below, under Preposi- 
tions (373). 

5il9. The Genitive as Object of Verbs. 

1. A genitive immediately dependent upon a verb has generally 
the office of a remoter impersonal object, further qualitying the 
action of the verb upon its nearer personal object. 

2. About twenty-five transitive verbs govern a genitive in addi 
tion to their direct object, the accusative. 
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These are verbs of removing, depnving, accusing, convicting, 
admonishing, assuring, and the like, and one or two others (ttJiir* 
bigcii, * esteem worthy,' t)crtrojlcn, * console'). 




hope.' 

3. About forty reflexive verbs admit a genitive in addition to 

their reflexive object. 

TheRe verbs are of too various meaning to admit of classification. Some 
of them may be rendered in English eitiier by a construction resembling 
the German, or as simple transitive verbs taking a genitive as direct 
object: thus, frcuc hid) bcincr Sugenb, * rejoice thyself of (enjoy) thy youth;' 
cr cntflnnt jti jcbcS SBortcS, ' he bethinks himself of (recollects) every 
word; ' fiij gcffi^rlic^cr 23offcn bcbienen, *to serve one's self with (employ) 




signs, oh Truth I has deceit usurped.' 

4. A few impersonal verbs take a genitive of the object, with 

an accusative of the subject, of the feeling they represent. 

They are crbaratcn, *pity,' geWflcn, *long,' {ommern, * grieve,' rcucn or 
gcrcucn, * rue: ' thus, mt(% crbormt tcinc« eicnbS, *I pity his misery.' 

6. About thirty verbs may take a genitive only, after the man- 
ner of a direct object. 

Thu«i, er ad&tctc ntci^t bcr marmen @onnc, * he heeded not the warm sun;' 
c« bcbarf bcr ^nnal^me nic^t, * it needs not the assumption ; ^ anbrer gre»e( 
ntc^t gu gcbcntcn, *not to mention other atrocities; ' lagmid^ bcrneuen^tci* 
^ctt gcnicgcn, * let me enjoy the new freedom ; ' jcbeS ?eibcn tocrgcffenb, w- 
getting every trial;' t^r fpottct mein, 'ye mock me;' tno id^ bcincr iDarte. 
* where I wait for thee.' 

A. Many of the verbs in these various classes may take instead of the 
genitive an accusative, or else a noun governed by a preposition : for ex- 
ample, all the impersonals, and all but two (crmangcltt and gcfc^tncigcn) of 
the last class. The construction with the genitive is an older one, which 
has for some time been going gradually out of use : thus, bicfc ^rcil^ctt, bte 
td^ jc<3t gcnicgc, * this liberty which I now enjoy ; ' bcncn, ou f b tc bic ctt)ige 
grcil)ctt inartct, 'to those for whom eternal freedom is waiting; ' cr frcut 
ltd) iibcr fcin ©liid, 'he rejoices at his good fortune.' 

220. Other uses of the Gemtive, 

1. The genitive of a noun is often used in an adverbial sense; 
especially (with or without a limiting adjective) to denote time; 
abo (with adjective) not infrequently manner, more rarely place. 

Thus, ftttee ^agc9 im iScngc, ' one day in spring; ' be6 Sinter^ ftnb roic 
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iDte k)ergraben in bem ©d^nee, * in the winter we are. as it were, buried up in 
the snow ; ' btc SSoltcit, btc 9Worgcn« unb 5lbcnb« iibcr t^n l^in feaclten, * the 
clouds which sailed along over him of a morning and evening; ' er fd^Iiir{t 
langen $alfc8, ' he sips with outstretched neck : ' ^orfl bu'« fUngcn jnfid^tt* 
gen 9tufe«, *dost thou hear it ring with mighty sound?' xA ermahntc tijc 
ailed (£mfle9, ' I admonished him in all seriousness; ' {ad^te {c^letd^' ic^ meinet 
SBegc, * I softly steal oflf on my way.' 

A large nnmber of adverbs are, by origin, genitiyea of noons or adjectives, or of a 
noun and a limiting word which have grown together by famiHar use : see 363-5. 

2. A genitive is sometimes used with a verb (especially fein and toerben) 
in the sense of a predicative adjective : thus, fie rtaren muntcr unb guter 
S)ingc, ' they were merry and of good cheer; * bic inaren oft nicftt fo grog, 




The genitive in this construction is allied with the genitive of charao- 
teristic (216.2^. 

3. By a construction formerly not rare, but now nearly obsolete, a parti- 
tive genitive is used with verbs : thus, er tranf bed Sad^ed, * he drank of 
the brook ; ' fie brad^tc bed Karen ^errltd^cn SGBeined, * she brought of the 
dear excellent wine.' 

4. Yet more unusual are cases of the occurrence of a possessive geni- 
tive and of a genitive of origin with verbs: thus, t^ue tvad beined ^mted \% 
* do what belongs to (is of) tliy office ; ' §ungcrd fterbcn, * to die of hunger.' 

5. A genitive is sometimes used with an inteijection, to signify the thing 
wbich is the occasion of the exclamation : thus, ad^ bed Unglitcfd, ' alas for 
the mishap ' (see 392). 

Dative, 

221. 1. The dative is originally and properly the case of the indirect 
personal object, designating the person or persons with reference to whom, 
or as affecting whom, anything is or is done — a relation ordinarily expressed 
in English by the preposition to or for. In this sense, the dative in Ger- 
man is usually the adjunct of a verb, much less often of an adjective, very 
rarely of a noun. 

2. The dative has idso inherited the offices of primitive cases, now lost ; 
especially of the instrumental, expressing the with or by relation, and the 
locative, expressing the in relation. In these senses, it is ordinarily gov- 
erned by prepositions. 

222. The Dative with Verbs. 

The dative, in German, is most often the indirect personal ob- 
ject of a verb. 

0. It is thus doubly contrasted in office with the genitive : the latter 
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ilftn JcincS ®ctbc8, * I rob him of his money,' but idi raubc i^m fcin ®clb, * I 
steal from him his money.* 

b. The connection of the dative with the action of the verb is of every 
degree of dosenesSi from constituting its essential or necessary complement 
to indicating a mere incidental interest in its action : thus, er bot tnir bie 
^anhf * he offered me his hand ; ' id^ legte eS t^m auf ben Xi\<i), * I laid it on 
the table for him.* 

1. 1. A large Dumber of transitive verbs take, along with the 
accusative, a dative as more or less necessary complement of their 
action. Such are 

a. Many simple verbs, especially such as denote a bringmg near or re- 
moving, a giving or taking, imparting, commanding, permitting or refusing, 
and the like. 

Thus, cr brari^tc ben 9ltng ber Sfltcn, * he brought the ring to the old 
woman ; * tc^ fdjrcibc mcinem SSatcr eiiicn S3ricf, * I write my father a letter; ' 
man eriaubt aQeS etttem greunbe, ' one permits a friend anything.* 

b. Many verbs compounded with inseparable or separable prefixes, espe- 
cially cnt, cr, tjcr, and an, auf, ab, bei, noc^, tjor, gu. 

Thus, cr tjcmtad^t ben 9ltng bem licbflcn fciner @5^nc, * he makes over 
the ring to the dearest of his sons ; * er Wotttc i^m bie ^one auffc^en, * he 
wished to set the crown on his head ; * fie ntugtc i§m bie 3nngfrau gu|agcn, 
* she had to promise him the girl* 

e, A few verbs that require a reflexive object in the dative, forming a 
class of improper reflexives (290): thus, t(i^ ^abe mir ©ctfatt Dcrbicnt, *I 
have earned myself applause.* 

d. A few verbs compounded with adjectives, or verbal phrases akin with 
such: e. g., inal^rfagen, 'prophesy; * !unb ma(i^en, *make known.* 

2. In the passive of these verbs, where the object-accusative becomes a 
subject-nominative, the dative remains as sole object : thus, ber 9{ing tnurbc 
ber ^Uen gebrac^t, ' the ring was brought to the old woman ; * eS tntrb mir 
lunb gemac^t, *it is made known to me.' 

3. As the examples have shown, the English also often uses its 
objective without a preposition (when placed next the verb) in a 
dative sense. In other cases, it expresses the dative relation by 
prepositions, especially to. But, where the verb implies removal, 
the dative frequently answers to our objective with /row. 

Thus, ntmm mcincr SRebe jcben ©tacftet, * take ^rom my words all sting ; 
c« fta^I mir ba« ?ebcn, * it stole my life^om me j ' ed beincm SWitlcib gu cnt* 
gtegcn, *to withdraw it^-om thy compassion.' 

The same is true of the dative after intransitive verbs : see below. 

4. Either the dbect or the Indirect object may often be omitted,* and the 
verb used with the other alone : thus, etnem ein ^uc^ Oorlefen, *■ to read a 
book aloud to some one ; ' etn ^ndf oorlefen, ^ to read a book aloud ; ' etnem 
toorlefcn, * to read aloud to some one; * also, simply borlcfen, ' to read aloud, 
lecture.* 
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II. 1. Many verbs take a dative as their sole object 

These, as not admitting an accusative, are reckoned as intransitive ; but 
many of them correspond to verbs which in Eughsh are looked upon as 
transitive. 

(L About thirty-five simple verbs, together with a few that have the in- 
separable prefixes be, ge, er ; also, the contraries of several of them, formed 
with the prefix mtg. 

Thus, fcib i^r t^ncn nit^t begcgnct, * did you not meet them ? * fotgt burti^ 



help me 1 ' ben S^dumen unb ^tittn gu tro^en, * to defy space and time.' 

b. A large munber of verbs compounded with the inseparable prefix ent, 
and with the prepositions ah, an, auf, aud, bet, ein, entgegen, tiad^, unter, 
oor, iDibcr, ju ; deriving their power to take the dative object from the mo- 
dification of meaning given by the prefix. 

Thus, bie @(i^merter entfliegen ber ©c^ctbe, * the swords leap from the 
Bcabbard; ' Dicle fttmmtcti btefcr Slnfic^t bei, *many acceded to this view; * 
lomint cincr il^m cntgcgen, * if one comes to meet him ; ' urn fil^nUdben @r- 
cigniffen toorjubeugen, *in order to avoid such occurrences;' totif^tx ben 
@ef eqten guja]^, * who was looking on at the contests.' 

The meaning added by the prefix is, as the examples show, to be very 
variously rendered in English. 

c A number of verbs compounded with nouns, adverbs, and adjectives ; 

also, of verbal phrases akin with such. 

Tl 
must 
ened 

btefer S)onie i)en $of, *he is paying court to this lady; ' ed to'orb i^m gu 
XlftiXf * it was granted him (fell to his share).' 

d SBerben, * become,' is sometimes used alone with a (possessive) dative 
m the sense of gu S^etl inetben : thus, bagu n)arb bem ^^enfd^en ber ^tv* 
ftanb, ' for that end was understanding given to man ([became his).' Quite 
rarely, such a possessive dative follows {ein : as^ ed ift i^m, * it is his (be- 
longs to him).' 

e. A few impersonal verbs, or verbs used impersonally, take a dative de- 
signating the subject of the feeling or condition they express : thus, e@ grant 
mir, *I am horrified; ' i^m fd^tmnbelt, *he turns giddy.' Some of these 
take also the accusative. 

/. Also fein, toerben, and gel^en or ergel^en, with adverbial a^uncts, are 
fi*eqaently thus used impersonally witii the dative (292.4) : thus, i^m n)ar 
bange, * he was in anxiety ; ' nttr inirb fo too\jit, ' so pleasant a feeling is 
coming over me; ' tt)ie tfl niir bcnn, * how is it then with me ?' bem i|l fo, 
* the case is thus (it is thus with regard to that).' 

2. Of the intransitive verbs governing the dative, a part— especially those 
that denoto an action proceeding from a person — may form an impersonal 
passive governing the same case (see 279.2). 
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Thus, e^ toarb mtr l^art begegnet, ' I have been harshly dealt with (met); 
«« iDurbci^m gc^olfcn, *he was helped.' 

III. In a looser and less strictly dependent constniction — aa 

denoting the person (or thing) in behalf of whom, or as affecting 

whom, anything is or is done, the dative (" dative of interest ") is 

used so freely, and with so many verbs, that to attempt giving 

mles for its occurrence would be useless. Only one or two points 

call for special notice. 

a. A dative grammatically dependent on the verb takes the place of a 
possessive genitive qualifying a noun in the sentence : thus, ber ^mme um 
ben §ol8 faticub, * falling upon her nurse's neck ; ' Icgct ben SWtoUner ber 
Wlaih in ben @c^oo6,.*lay MioUner in the maid's lap.' 

b. This is especially common with the personal pronouns : thus, ed bli^t 
au9 ben ^ugen t^m tit^n, * a daring look beams from his eyes * (see 161). 

c. The personal pronoun is sometimes thus used in a manner that is ex- 
pletive : thus, fie^ mir ob fte fommen, * see (for me) whether they are com- 
ing ' (compare 166). 

ly. For the dative dependent upon a verb, in all its varieties (but not 
with all verbs : especially not with those which take the dative after the 
manner of a direct object, ILla), is sometimes substituted a case governed 
by a preposition (as gu, * to,' filr, * for,' t)on, *from '). This substitution is 
notably more frequent with a noun than with a personal pronoun ; a dative 
of the latter is often used where one of the former would make a harsh or 
forced construction. 

228. The Dative with Adjectives, 

1. The construction of the dative with adjectives is analogous 
with its construction with verbs. Some adjectives call for the 
case as their essential or natural defining complement ; others ad- 
mit it in a looser relation, after the manner of a ^' dative of in- 
terest " (above, 222.III.). 

2. Adjectives taking the dative as their more essential comple- 
ment are especially those that signify nearness or remoteness, 
likeness or unlikeness, suitableness, property, inclination, advantage 
or disadvantage, and the like. Usually, they require in English 
the preposition to before a noun limiting them. 

Thus, tt)ic nal^ fil^r idf ntic^ bir, * how near I feel myself to theel ' bcm 
Slcfcrbau fremb^ 'strangers to agriculture; ' Sol!en glcid^ gittiaen, *cloudai 
like wings ; ' cmcn t^m eigcnen Scrtlj, * a value peculiar to it ; '^ cine @eclf , 
bie ber S^at nic^t getDac^fen x^, * a soul that is not equal to the deed ; ' eiu 
mir unk)er^off ted ©liicf; * a happiness unhoped for by me.' 

8. Participles of verbs governing the dative admit a comple- 
ment in the same case, in analogy with the uses of the verbs from 
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whicli they come, and according to their own character as active, 
passive, or neuter participles. " 

4. Verbal derivatives in bar and Itd^, signifying possibility, take 
a dative of the person whom the possibility concerns : thus, mit 
bcgreiflid^;, * comprehensible to me ; ' bcm SKenfd^en unbcttjol^nbar, 
* miinhabitable by man.' 

6. Almost any adjective qualified by 311, * too,' or genug, * suffi- 
ciently, enough,' admits an adjunct in the dative : thus, baS ^(cib 
ifl ttitr gu lang, ibm aber nid^t lana 0enug, * the garment is too long 
for me, but not long enough for mm.' 

6. Many adjectives admit a dative adjunct more readily, or only, when 
used with a verb, either predicatively, or forming a more or less closely 
compounded verbal phrase: thus, bad ift mtr red)t, 'that suits me (seenii^ 
to me right) ; ' baS ttJtrb bcm ^naben fc^tner, * that grows hard for the boy.' 

For such phrases, with transitive, intransitive, and impersonal verbs, see 
above, 222.1. l(i; YLAcJ. 

7. For the dative with an adjective, also, is often used a case governed 
by a preposition (especially Oon, *from,' fiir, *for'). 

5224. The Dative with Prepositions. 

1. About twenty prepositions govern the dative. 
For the list of them, see under Prepositions (374). 

2. Nine prepositions govern the dative when the relation ex- 
pressed is that of situation or locality ; but the accusative, when 
motion or tendency toward anything is implied. 

These are an, auf, Winter, in, neben, ilber, unter, \)ox, gtnifd^en (see 
376). 

5225. The Dative in other constructions, 

1. The use of the dative as a virtual possessive genitive, grammatically 
dependent on a verb, but logically qualifying a noun, has been explained 
above (222.ni.a,&). Barely, the dative is found having the same value 
with a noun alone : as, bem SUtcJcn ^nx Sujl, * for the giant's pleasure (for 
a pleasure to the giant) ; ' tx gab, i^m gu S^rcn, mand^c geftc, * he gave 
many festivals in his honor.' Yet more rarely, it occurs with a noun in 
other relations usually expressed by a genitive, or with the aid of a prepo- 
sition: as, cin Wtn^tx 5Bilrgem unb SBauern, *a model for citizens and pea- 
sants ; ' ©etntg^eit einem neuen ^unbe, * assurance of a new covenant' 

2. The dative sometimes follows a noun in exclamatory phrases (as if 
the imperative of fein, * to be,' were understood) : thus, bem ^uben uno bem 
^ued^t bic 3lc^t, * outlawry to the villain and flimkey I * greubc bem @tcrb» 
Itd^en, 'joy to the mortal I ' Some words habitually employed as ezdamations 
are also followed by a dative signifying the person toward whom the feel- 
ing expressed by the exclamation is directed: such are tDol^t, $eit, SlQcli, 
and the like (see 392). 

» 2 
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Accuaative. 

m 

226. The relations of the accusatiye are more simple than those of the 
other oblique cases. Its proper office is to stand as direct object of a 
verbal action; and also, in that relation, most nearly akin with the former, 
which we ordinarily express by to : but this it has in Grerman only in part. 
The German uses it also as the case absolute. 

227. The Accusative with Verbs. 

1. The accusative is especially the case belonging to the direct 

object of a transitive verb : as, xi) fel^e ben SKann ; cr trfigt ctncn 

^ut, *I see the man ; he wears a hat* 

a. And a transitive verb, on the other hand, is one that takes a direct 
object in the accusative. The classification of verbs as transitive and in- 
transitive is in part formal rather than logical, and 

h. Some verbs which in Enghsh are regarded as transitive take in Ger- 
man the genitive (219.6) or the dative (222. II. 1), and therefore belong to 
the dass of intransitives. Again, some verbs which to us are intransitive 
are in German, uniformly or occasionally, transitive: as, i^r l^abt mtd^ fpre* 
(S^tn tDoQen^ 'you have desired to speaic to meJ 

2. The accusative is also sometimes used as the object of a verb 
properly intransitive. 

a. Some verbs may be followed by an accusative of meaning 
akin with their own, or signifying a substantive idea which they 
themselves virtually involve ("cognate accusative"). 

Thus, tDir flerbcn ^icr ben Xoh bcr grcien, *we die here the death of the 
free ; ' betet cinen fromntcn @pruc^, * pray a pious phrase ; * fie f(^laft ben 
le^ten ©d^laf, ' she sleeps the last sleep.' 

b. By a pregnant construction, an intransitive may be followed 
by an accusative of that which is effected or made to appear by 
the action it designates : thus, t6nt bie ®Io(fe ©rabgefang, * the 
bell tolls a funeral hymn ; * hjaS gtinfeft bu mir l^er, * what grinnest 
thou at me (what does thy grinning signify) ? ' — or by an accusa- 
tive and an adjective or other equivalent expression as factitive 
predicate, signifying the condition into which that which is desig 
nated by the accusative is brought by the action described by the 
verb : thus, fid^ ^Ib tobt lad^en, * to laugh one's self half dead ; 
x6) trftum' ate ^inb mid^ juriide, * I dream myself back into child- 
hood (as child) ; ' bu loirp bie Wdijttx au« bcm ©d^Iafc fd^reien, 
* thou wilt scream the guards out of sleep.* 

c. Some impersonal verbs, denoting a personal condition or 
state of feeling, take an accusative signifying the person affected : 
thus, e^ liiflet fetneii, euer 5!Mann ju loerben, *no ooe desires to be- 
come your husband ; ' mid^ l^ungert, * I am hungry.' See 294. 
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With these are included also biinteit, bau(^ten, 'seem' (the only verba 
in which a like construction still appears in English): thus, tntdg biintt, 
me thinks; ' mxdj bduc^te, 'me thought' These (and some of the others 
also) admit a dative instead of an accusative object (222.11. le). 

d. For the accusative after feiti or toerben with certain adjectives, see 
below (229). 

3. A few transitive verbs govern two accusatives : these are 

a. gragcn, *ask,» tc^rcn, 'teach,' and (rarely) bitten, 'beg,' which add 
to their personal object another denoting the thing to whi& their action 
relates : thus, cr fragtc tnid^ xnanc^cS, 'he asked me man^ a thing; ' id^ Ic^rc 
il^n bte Wlvifil, 'I teach him music; ' tc^ bitte bid^ nut bteS, 'I beg of thee 
only this' (B.150.2). 

b. ^eigen and ncnncit, 'call, name,' fc^im^fcn and ft^ettcit, 'call by way of 
reproach,' and taufen, 'christen,' wbich add to their personal object a second 
accusative as factitive predicate, denoting the name or title given : thus, ic^ 
tt>tU attcS cine @ci^i(fung nenncn, 'I will call the whole a work of destiny; ' 
cr f(^tni^)ftc fcincn ©cgner ctnen SRarren, 'he reviled his adversary as afooL' 

c A noun in the accusative as factitive predicate now and then appears 
with other verbs — as, fo glaubc jebcr feinen SRincj ben ec^ten, 'then let each 
believe his own ring the genuine one : ' but this construction is generally 
avoided by the use of a different expression : as, man mad^t or n^ablt il^n 
jum ^onig, 'they make, or choose, him king (for king) '; td^ baltc t^n fill 
meincn grcunb, ' I deem him my friend; ' ic^ lennc i^n a(8 ctnen (S^renmann* 
* I know him a man of honor.' 

.228. The Accusative with Prepositiona, 

1. Eight prepositions always govern the accusative. 

They are bi8, burd^, filr, gcgcnor gen, o^ne, fonber, urn, loiber (see 375). 

2. Nine prepositions are followed by the accusative when they 
indicate motion or tendency toward ; otherwise, by the dative. 

They are an, auf, Winter, in, nebcn, fiber, unter, bor, jtoifd^en (see 376>. 

5229. The Accusative with Adjectives. 

A few adjectives, when used predicatively with fein or toerben (especially 
the latterX may take an object in the accusative. 




the spints; ' tq h)ar e« pfrteben, *I should be content with it; ' tt)enn tt) 
nic^t tein ©ingretfcn gettjol^r wiirben, ' if we did not feel its taking hold.' 

This anomalous construction is of quite modem origin. The governing 
force belongs to the combination of adjective and verb (compare 223.6). 

230r The Accusative in absolute construction, 
1. The accusative is used absolutely (that is, as adverbial adjunct 
of a verb or adjective, but not properly governed by them) to 
express measure — whether of duration of time, of extent of space, 
of weight, of vidue, or of number. 
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Thns, ct ^[ort^tc ciitcu Slugcnbttd, *he listened for a moment*; an bic tc^ 
totclc Sal^rc nic^t gcbad^t, *of which I have not thoaght for many years; ' 
man ^attc |lc nur toenigc £agc t)orl^cr gcfcljcn, *they had been seen only a 
few days before; ' Jtoanjig ^aljxt bcr, 'twenty years since;' alS ftc cine 
Qitte ©trecfe fortgegangen toaren, * wnen they had gone on a good piece ; ' eine 
^a(be @tuitbe tjor bent (Sd^tog, 'half a league outside the castle; ' a^t 'SJloX' 
gcntief, * eight furlongs deep;' e8 toicgt cin ^funb, * it weighs a pound ;^ 
bad tojtet gtt)ei Xljater, * that costs two dollars ; ' ein ^eer 300,000 SD^ann 
ftarf; *an army 800,000 men strong.* 

a. To an accusative expressing duration of time is often added the 
adverb tang, 'long: ' as. cr lag jicbcn 3a^re tong, 'he lay for seven years ; ' 
ben ganjcn Sag tang^ 'the whole daylong: * — ^less often other adverbs: as, 
ba« gangc 3a^r bur^, 'the whole year through; * biefc 3cit ilbcr, 'all this 
time.* 

6. By a similar construction, an adverb of direction or motion is very 
frequently added to an accusative of space, in such way as almost to have 
the value of a preposition governing it : thus, bic 2!reWpctt ^crnntcr, 'dowrn 
the stairs; * ben 5Berg l^inan, * up the mountain | ' ben 2Bcg om ^ad^ ^inauf, 
* up the path by the brook; ' ben gangcn (£orjo ^tn unb toithtx, * through the 
whole Corso and back.* 

2. The accusative is also used to express the time of occurrence 

("time when"). 

Thus, bo8 gef(f|a5 icbeS 3a^r, 'that happened every year;* ben ^Tbcnb 
beim 2^angc, ' that evening, at the dance ; ' cr fie^t bic SSclt taunt cincn geicr- 
tag, * he sees the world only on a holiday.* 

This use of the accusative borders on that of the adverbial genitive 
(220.1), and the two are to some extent interchangeable: but the accusative 
has the more definite meaning, and cannot be used without a defining ad- 
junct: thus, ^benbS, be§ 3lbenb§, 'of an evening, in the evening' (now and 
then, or habitually) ; but biefen Slbcnb, ' this evening,* Icftten Sbenb, * lasl 
evening,* and so on. 

3. a, A noun in the accusative is sometimes used absolutely, 
with an adjunct (prepositional or adjective), to express an accom- 
panying or. characterizing circumstance — as if governed by with 
or having imderstood. 

Thus, bic WVXittx crfd^ienen, ben ©angling int 3lrntc, 'the mothers 
appeared (with) their infants in their arms ; * onbere piel^en, njilbc Slngji int 
f untelnbcn Singe, * others fly, wild terror in their flashmg eyes.' 

6. This is especially usual with a participle as adjunct of the noun: thus, 
niinft un§, bic gacfd nmgcwanbt, * beckons to us, with torch inverted;* 
man gctno^nt c«, ben ^off gegcn ben Sorfo gcric^tct, ftiU gu fic^en, *it is 
trained to stand still, having the head directed toward the C!orso ; * felbft 
^rante nic^t auggcnommen, 'even the sick not excepted* 

& Allied with this is the so-called imperative use of the participle (see 
369.3). 
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CONJUGATION. 

281. Conjugation is variation for mood, tense, number, 
and person. 

Only verbs are conjugated : hence, the subject of con- 
jugation is coincident with that of verbal inflection. 

VERBS. 

232. The essential characteristic of a verb is that it predif 

cates or asserts something of a subject : that is to say, it ascribes 

some action, or state, or quality, to some being or thing expressed 

by a noun or pronoun. 

This predication or ascription is not always direct and positive ; it may 
be contingent, inquiring, or optative: compare 427* 

238. Verbs are variously classified* 

1. They are divided into transitive and intransitive, accord- 
ing to the nature of the relation they sustain to a noun represent- 
ing the object of their action : a verb that admits an object in the 
accusative is called transitive ; otherwise, intransitive* 




a. That the distinction of transitive and intransitive is in part formal 
rather than essential, has been pointed out above (227*la,&) : practically, 
however, it is one of importance. 

2. Under these classes are distinguished 

a. Reflexive verbs, which take au object designating the same 
person or thing with their subject. 

b. Impersonal verbs, used only in the third person singular, 
and either with au indefinite subject or without au expressed 
subject. 

3. Transitive verbs, again, form by the help of an auxiliary 
verb a passive voice, denoting the suffering of an action, and 
taking as its subject what was the object of the simple verb : 
which latter, by contrast with the other, is said to be of the ac- 
tive VOICE. 

4. Nearly all verbs, moreover, admit of being compounded 
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with certain prefixes, of a prepositional character : with reference 
to such composition, therefore, they are distingnished as simple 
and COMPOUND. 

234. The general rules of conjugation apply alike to all verbs, 
of whatever class they may be. They will be first stated and 
ilinstrated in their application to simple personal verbs in the ac- 
tive voice. 

Simple Fosms of the Verb. 

235. The German verb has the same simple forms as 
the English, namely : 

1. Two tenses, the pbesent, and: the pbei'kbit, or inde- 
finite past. 

The value and use of these tenses nearly correspond in the two 
languages. But the present is sometimes employed in place of 
our perfect, or our future ; and the limits of the preterit and the 
perfect are also not precisely the same in both : see 324 etc. 

2. These tenses are formed each in two moods, the 
INDICATIVE and the suBJUNonvB. 

The subjunctive is nearly extinct in English : the German sub- 

iunctive is employed sometimes for our potential and conditional ; 

others of its uses have no correspondent in English : see 329 etc 

The rendering of the subjunctive tenses in the paradigms, therefore, by 
may ' and ' might ' is only conventional, and for the sake of uniformity ; 
such rendering gives but one of their various meanings. 

3. Each tense is declined in two numbers, with three 
persons in each number, a»in English. 

4. Of an iMPEBATivB mood there are two perBons, the 
second singular and the second plural. 

6. An mFiNinvE, or verbal noun. 
6. Two PAETioiPLES, or verbal adjectives, one present 
and active ; the other past, and prevailingly pa»8ive. 

The infinitive and participles are not proper verbal forms, since they 
contain no idea of predication. They present the verbal idea in the condi- 
tion of noun and of adjective respectively ; but, as regards their adjuncts, 
they share in the constracticHi of their corresponding verbal forms : see 
348 and 367. 
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1286. Examples : 

1. Kcben, <Iove' (root, lieb). 

Ikdioativb. 



P0r9, Singular, 

1 tci^ Itcbc * I love' 

2 bu (icbjl 'thou lovest' 

3 cr Kcbt *lie loves' 

Fhvral 

1 JDtr Kcbcn * we love ' 

2 t^r fiebt * ye love ' 

3 fte tteben *they love' 



Present, 

id) Itcbc 
bu ttebcfl 
cr Kebc 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Singuiar, 

* I may love ' 

* thou mayest love ' 
' he may luve * 

Plural 

* we may love ' 

* ye may love ' 
*they may love' 



Singtdar, 
I id^ Kcbtc * I loved ' 



tDtt Iteben 
tl^t Kebet 
fie Kcbcn 

Preterit 

Singular. ^ 

lij Kcbtc, sbctc ' I might love ' 

2 buKebtcjl 'thoulovedst* bu Kcbtcfl, sbctejl * thou mightest love' 

3 cr Kcbtc * he loved ' cr Kcbtc, *bctc ' he might love ' 

' Plural, Plural. 

1 to\x Kcbtcn * we loved ' xoxx Kcbtcn, sbctcn * we might love ' 

2 i^r Kcbtct * ye loved ' il^r Kcbtct, *bctct * ye might love ' 

3 jtc Kcbtctt * they loved ' jtc Kcbtcn, sbcten ' they might love ' 

Imperative. 
Singular. Plural. 

2 Ccbe, Kcbc bu * love thou ' Kcbt, Kcbt tl^r 

Inpinitivk* 
Kcbcn * to love ' 



' love ye ' 



Participles. 



PresenL 
Rcbcnb Moving' 



PasL 



gcKcbt 



loved 



Remarks, 1. This verb Hlustrates the mode of inflection of verbs of the 
New conjugation, corresponding with what we call "regular verbs " in Eng- 
lish The special rules concerning the inflection of such verbs are given 
below: see 246 etc. 

2. The forms Itcbejl and Itcbet maybe used also hi the present indicative 
and the imperative, as well as (iebete etc. in the preterit indicative, and ge» 
licbct in the past participle: see below, 237.3. 
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2. geben, * give ' (root, geb). 

Indicativk. SuBJUNOTIVa. 

Present 

Singular, Singular. 

1 id) gcbc * I give * id) ge6c * I may give ' 

2 bu gicb jl, gtbfl * thou givest ' bu gebcfl * thou mayest give ' 

3 cr gtebt, gtbt * he gives ' cr gebc * he may give ' 

PlurdL FlvrdL 

1 ttJtr gcbcn * we give' loir gebcn ' we may give ' 

2 t{)r gebt * ye give' il^r gebet *ye may give' 

3 fie gcben * they give ' fte gebcit * they may give ' 

Preterit, 

Singular, SmguUvr. 

1 xi) jjab * I gave ' \i\ gabc * I might give ' 

2 bu gabjl Hhougavest' bu gfibcjl * thou mightest give' 

3 er gab * he gave ' cr gSbe ' he might give ' 

PlurdL Plural 

1 loir gabcn * we gave ' tt)tr gfiben * we might give ' 

2 i^r gabt * ye gave ' tl^r gSbct ' ye might give ' 

3 fte gaben * they gave' pe gSben * they might give ' 

Imperative. 

Singular, Plural 

2 gteb, gib hvi * give thou ' gebt, gebt i^r * give ye ' 

Intinitive, 
gebcn * to ^ve ' 

Pabticiples, 
Present Past 

gebcnb *^viug* gegcben * given' 

ReTnarJcs. 1. This verb illustrates the mode of inflection of verbs of the 
Old conjugation, corresponding with what we call "irregular verbs " in Eng. 
lish. The special rules concerning the inflection of such verbs are given 
below: see 261 etc. 

2. The forms acbct, gabefl, gabct (for gebt, gabfl, gabt) are occasionally 
met with; also aah% gdbt (for gfibefl, gabet). For tlie double forms gtebfl, 
gtbfl, otc^ see 268.15. 
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5237. General Rules respecting the Simple Forms of the Verb, 

1. Of the fonns thus given, three are called the principal 
PARTS, because, when they are known, all the others can be in 
ferred from them: these are the infinitive, the 1st pers. sing. 
preterit, and the past participle : thus, IteScn, Itebtc, gettcbt ; gcben, 
,qab; gegebcn. 

a. The infinitive always ends in n, and almost always in en. 

The rejection of this n or en gives us the root of the verb. 

Not ending in en are only fcin, * be,* t^un, * do,' and infinitives from roots 
of more than one syllable ending in ( or r, as toanbetn, ' walk,' iQanbem, 
' wander.' 

b. There are, as the examples show, two ways of forming the 
preterit and past participle : the preterit adding ete or te to the 
root, or else adding nothing, but changing the radical vowel; 
the participle taking the ending et or t, or else en or n. Accord- 
ing to these differences, verbs are divided into two conjugations 
(see below, 245), 

2. The endings of tense inilectioTi are 

first pers. singular, t, — first pers. plural, en, n 

second pers. " e|t, % t, — second pers. " et, t 
third pers. '* et, t, e, — third pers. ** en, n 

The rules for their use are as follows : 

. a. The first persons pres. indicative and subjunctive are the 

same, and formed by adding c to the simple root. 

Exceptions are only bin, * am,* fei, * may be,' and the pres. indicative 
of the modal auxiliaries (see 251.3). 

6. The first (and third) pers. singular of the preterit subjunctive, and of 
the preterit indicative except in verbs of the Old conjugation (269.1.1), also 
end ^L e. 

3. a. The third pers. sing. pres. indicative has the ending, t or 

et (our thy s in loveth, loves) : in all the other tenses, the third 

person is like the first. 

Exceptions, without the ending t are only the modal auxiliaries (see 
251.3), and a few other verbs (268.6). 

b. The ending of all second persons singular (except in 
the imperative) is jl or ejl (our ,st in lovest) ; of all first and 
third persons plural (excepting only ftnb, *are'), en or n ; of 
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all second persons plural (with the single exception fe,tb; *'are') 
ct or t. 

c. The retention or rejection of the vowel c of the endings eg, 
ct (also of c before the tc forming the preterit of one conjugation) 
tfepends partly on euphony, partly on arbitrary choice. The e must 
always be used when the final letter of the root is such that the 
consonant of the ending would not otherwise be distinctly heard 
— -thus, we may say Tiebefl or Itcbjl, but only Kcfefl, *reade»t,' 
tamefl, *dancest;' Itcbt or liebet, but only bittet, ' begs,' rebct, 

* talks * — also, when a harsh or unpronounceable combination of 
consonants would otherwise occur — ^thus, only atl^mcfl, atl^mct, 

* breathest, breathes ; ' fcgtteft, fcgttct, * blessest, blesses.' In other 
cases, the writer or speaker is allowed to choose between the 
faller and the briefer form ; the latter being more familiar or col- 
loquial, the former more used in stately and solemn styles. But 
the e is generally retained in the subjunctive, especially when the 
distinction of subjunctive and indicative depends upon it. 

The e of the ending en of the first and third persons plural is 

rarely dropped except after unaccented er or ct, in the indicative. 

Special rules affecting some of the forms of the Old conjugation will be 
given below (268-9). 

d. The final unaccented e of all verbal forms (as of all other words in the 
language) is not unfrequently cut of^ especially in poetry, and in colloquial 
style. An apostrophe shoidd always be used, to show the omission; but 
this is sometimes neglected. 

4. The inflection of the tenses is always regular, except in the 
second and third persons singular of the pres. indicative, which 
often show a difl^rence of vowel or of consonant, or both, from 
the other persons of the tense. The same irregularities appear 
also in the imperative singular (see 268, 270). 

6. The imperative singular ends in c in nearly all verbs (for 
exceptions, see 270.2) ; the plural is the same with the second 
pers. pi. indie, present. Both numbers admit of use, as in Eng- 
lish, either with or without a subject pronoun. 

Por the filling up of the imperative with subjunctive forms, see 243.1. 

6. The form of the present participle may always be found by 
adding b to the infinitive. 

Only t^un, ' do/ and fein, *be/ form t^uenb, fetenb. 

7. The past participle has usually the prefix ge. For ezcep- 
tions, see 243.3. 
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8. Notice that tlie third pers. plural of aU verbal forms is used 
also in the sense of a second person, singular or plural (see 153.4), 
its subject fte being then written with a capital : thus, ®te Itebett* 
* you love ; ' ©tc gabeii, * you gave.' 

Compound Forms o» the Verb. 

238. As in the case of the English verb, again, the 
Bclieme of German conjugation is filled np with a large 
number of compound forms, made by the aid of auxiliary 
verbs. 

239. Cofijugation of ike Auxiliaries of Tense. 

The auxiliaries used in the formation of the tenses of 
ordinary conjugation are three, namely, fjabm, 'have, 
fetn, 'be,' tocrbcn, 'become.' The simple forms of these 
verbs are as follows : 

1. §abcn : — ^principal parts l^aben, ^attc, gc^abt 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present 

Singular, Singular. 

1 t^ l^abc * I have ' id^ l^abc . * I may have ' 

2 bu ^ajl *thou hast' bu ^bcfl *thou mayest have' 

3 cr ^at * he has ' cr ^abc * he may have ' 

Ptural Plural 

1 iDtr l^abcn * we have ' totr l^aben * we may have ' 

2 il^r l^abt * ye have* i^r ^bet * ye may have' 

3 fic ^abcn * they have ' flc ^aben * they may have ' 

Preterit, 

Singular. Singular, 

1 xii ^attc *• I had ' xi) f^'dttt ' I might have ' 

2 bu ^attefl ' thou hadst ' hn ^citteft ' thou mightest have 

3 cr l^atte * he had ' cr ^ftttc ' he might have ' 

Plural. Plural 

I tt)tr l^attcn * we had ' tt)tr l^dttcn * we might have ' 

a tl^r l^attct * ye had ' il^r l^ftttet ' ye might have ' 

3 flc fatten ' they had' ftc fatten * they might have * 
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Sifngvlour. PluraL 

2 ^abe * bave tbou ' ^abt * bave ye ' 

Infinitiyb. 
§abcn * to bave' 

Participles. 
Present Paal 

l^abcnb *baving' gel^abt *bad' 

2. ®etn, * be : ' — principal parts fein, toat, gclocfcn. 



lifDICATiyB. 


Subjunctive. 




Present 




Sirhgrda/r, 


SingiiUw 


• 
• 


I i^ bin * I am ' 


xif fei 


* I may be ' 


2 bu btfl ' tbou art ' 


bu feiefl 


* tbou raayest be ' 


3 cr i|l * be is ' 


cr fci 


* be may be ' 


Ph/raL 


PlttrcU, 




I !t)tr jtnb * we are ' 


!t)ir fcien 


* we may be ' 


2 t^r fcib * ye are ' 


i^r fctet 


* ye may be ' 


3 flc finb * tbey are ' 


frc fcicn 
Preterit. 


* tbey may be ' 


Singular, 


Singular 


• 


I t^ luar * I was ' 


xij iDfire 


' I migbt be ' 


2 bu loarfl * tbou wast 


' bu njarcji * 


' tbou migb test be' 


3 cr njar *be was' 


er ttjfirc 


* be migbt be ' 


PlwaL 


Pkural 




I Xoxx ttjaren * we were ' 


toir ttjdrcn 


^ we migbt be ' 


2 il^r toaret * ye were ' 


i^r todrct 


^ ye migbt be ' 


3 flc toarcn * tbey were 


' flc tDfircn 
Imperative. 


^ tbey migbt be 


Singvkiflr. 




PluraL 


2 fci * be tbou 


fcib 
Infintitve. 


* be ye ' 


fein 


*to be' 
Participles. 




Present. 




Past. 


fcicnb * being ' 


gcttjcfen * been * 
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8. SBcrbctt, * become : ' — principal parts tocrbcit, tuarb or toutbc/ 
gciDorbcn. 

Indioative. Scjbjunctive. 

Present 
SingtUar. Bingvlar, 

1 \ij ttjerbc * I become ' id) ttjcrbe * I may become ' 

2 bu ttjirfl 'thou becomest' bu ttjcrbejl * thou mayest ' etc. 

3 cr toirb * be becomes ' cr loevbc * be may become ' 

Plural. . PlurdL 

1 ttJtr iDcrben * we become ' lutr loerbcn * we may become ' 

2 il^r loerbct * ye become' il^r toerbet * ye may become' 

3 jie ttjcrbcn * they become ' jlc tocrben * they may become 

Preterit, 

Sinfftdar. SingtUar, 

1 iij toarb, * I became ' ii) ttjttrbe * I might become ' 

iDurbc 

2 bu loarbjl, * thou becamest ' bu loitrbefl *thou mightest' etc. 

ttjurbcft 

3 er toaxhf * he became ' er totirbc * he might become ' 

tourbc 

PlwrdL Plural, 

1 ttJir ttjurbcn * we became * toir luiirbctt * we might become ' 

2 tijx tourbet * ye became ' t^r toitrbct * ye might become ' 

3 fie tourbctt * they became' fic toUrbctt * they might become' 

Imperative. 
2 toerbc * become thou ' tocrbet ' become ye ' 

Infinitivb. 
toerben * to become ' 

Participles. 
tocrbenb * becoming' gcttjorbcn 'become' 

4. Irregularities tn the Conjugation of these Verbs. 

a. $aben is analogous in its conjugation with Iteben, above, but the 
frequency of its use has led to an abbreyiation of a few of its forms. Thus, 
^afl and l^at are for older ^ab{) and l^abt, and ^atte for l^abte. The modifl* 
cation of the vowel in l^dtte, pret subj., is against the prevailhg analogy 
of verbs of its dass (see 250.2). 
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h, <Setn is of the same conjugatioii with gebett, above. Its irregularity 
which is far greater than that of any other verb in the language, comes 
mainly from its being made up of forms derived from three independent 
roots : bin and bifl are from the same root as our be, being, been (original 
form bhu ; Lat. fui, Greek phiio) ; the rest of the present from the same 
root as our pres. indicative am etc. (original form as ; Lat. suin, etc., Greek 
eimi) ; while the preterit and past participle, getDefeit, are from the root of 
our was, were (original form wa^, * dwell, abide '). See the 'author's ** Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language," p. 116. 

Some authors still retain et) for et (see 19.3) in feiit; in order to distin- 
guish it fi*om the possessive feiit (167). 

c SBerben is a nearly regular verb of the same conjugation with gebett. 
For its persons tnitft and tDtrb, see below, 268.5. In the double form of 
its pret. ind. singular, it preserves a solitary relic of a condition once be- 
longing to many verbs in the language, whose preterits had a different vowel 
in tiie singular and pIuraL SBarb is the original form, and tuurbe is a quite 
modem and anomalous fabrication, made after the analogy of the plural 
tpurbeiu 

ExKBCISB XIV. 

Simple Forma of the Verb. 

1. 3)er SSatcr Kebt feinc fitnber, unb ftc Itcben i^ru 2. SBcnn tj^ 
3^nen gdbe toa^ xi) ^abe, l^atte ic^ felber nid^td. 3. SBad l^afl \iVi in 
bcr Safd^c? 4, gr t[t hatt!, aber er luirb \z%i beffer. 5. ©cricnigc, 
bctt \i) licbtc, Juarb mtr icben £qg Itcbcr. 6. 2Bo finb ©tc? unb loo 
ttjar ftc ate toir ^ter luarcn? 1. @cbt mtr li)a« i^r Uebt, unb id^ 
bin jufricbctt, 8. 63 ift gut, rcid^ ju fcin; abcr c0 todTt tieffcr, gu* 
friebcn ju fein. 9, ?llle 2Menfd^en finb Srilbcr, aber fie Kebcn cinan* 
bcr nid^t toic Sriibcr, 10. Sr gebc toag cr toilL 

240. Formation of the Compound Tenses. 

1, From l^abcn or fcin, with the past participle of any verb, 
ore formed a perfect and a pluperfect tense, indicative and sub- 
junctive, and a perfect infinitive. 

a. The Pkefkct tense, indicative and subjunctive, is formed by 
adding the past participle to the present tense of ^abcn or of 
fcin: thus, ic^ l^abc gcKcbt, 'I have loved,' or *I may have loved;' 
tc^ bin getommcn, *1 have (am) come,' td^ fei ^clommcn, *I may 
have come.' 

5. The Plupebfect adds the participle to the preterit of the 
auxiliary : thus, id^ ^attc gcticbt, * I had loved,' i^ J^Stte gclicbt, 
* I might have loved ; ' idb loar gclommcn, * I had (was) come,' ic^ 
tt)cire gclommcn, * I might have come.' 

c. But the modal auxiliaries (261) and a few other verbs (uamelv 
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Iaf[en, ^ci^cit, 6clfcn, ^Srm, fcl^cn, Ufjxtn and Icrncn — the last two not 
uniformly), when construed with another verb in the infinitive, 
form their perfect and pluperfect tenses by adding the infinitiye 
instead of the participle to the auxiliary (see 261.4). 

d. The Perfect Infoitiye prefixes the participle to the sim- 
ple or present infinitive : thus, gcKcbt ^abcn, * to have loved ; ' 
gclommcn fcin, • to have come.' 

e. What verbs take ^oben and what take fcin as their auxiliary, will be 
explained below (see 241). For omission of the auxiliaiyi see 439.3a. 

2. From tDerben, with the infinitives, present and past, of 
the verb, are formed a fature and a future perfect tense, indi- 
cative and subjunctive, and a conditional and conditional per- 
fect. 

a. The Future tense, indicative and subjunctive, is formed by 
prefixing to the present infinitive the present tense, indicative 
and subjunctive, of rtcrbcn : thus, ic^ tt)crbe licbcn or lommcn, * I 
shall love or come.' 

6. The Future Perfect prefixes the same tenses to the per- 
fect infinitive : thus, ic^ tocrbc geltcbt l^abcn, ' I shall have loved; ' 
i^ tocrbc gclommctt fct«, * I shall have come.' 

c. The Conditional and Conditional Perfect are formed by 
prefixing to the present and perfect infinitive the preterit sub- 
iunctive of tDcrbcn : thus, id) tottrbe licbcn or lommcn, * I should 
love ' or * come ; ' iij tt)iirbe acttcbt ^a^cn, * I should have loved ; ' 
ic^ totirbe gelommcn fctn, ' I should have come.' 

3. The uses of these tenses so nearly agree with those of the 
corresponding English phrases with which they are translated 
that they need no explanation here : for details, see 323 etc. 

4. The German is the only one of the Gtormanic languages which, in its modem ezlen 
sion of the conjngational system by composition, has chosen toerben as its auxiliary for 
forming the future tenses. 3d^ uerbe oeben/ literally * I am becoming to grive,* receives a 
future meaning through the idea of * I am coming into a oondition of giving,* or * I am 
going to give.* 

In the tenses formed with ^aBen, the participle is originally one quali^ing the object 
tf the verb in the manner of a factitive predicate, or expressing the oondition in which I 
have * (* possess, hold*) the object. This, as being the constructive result of a previous 
action, is accepted as a description of that action, and i^ ^abe bie 9(rme auSgeftteift, for 
example, from meaning * I have my arms stretched out,* comes to signify * I have stretched 
out my arms.' (See the author*s ** Language and the Study of Language,** p. 118). 

On the other hand, in the tenses formed with feiii; the pcuiiciple is originally one quali- 
fying the subject in the manner of a direct predicate, and defining a state or condition in 
which the subject exists. This, in English, has become (by a process quite analogous with 
that just above described) a pawive, or an expression for the enduring of the action which 
produced that condition. But the Qerman uses (see below, 275) another auxiliary to form 
its paseivea, and, in its combination of f ein with the participle, it only adds to the aaser- 
tion of oondition the less violent implication that the action leading to the condition is a 
past one : i^ bin gef ommcn; *I am biaee^ bedng come ; * i. e., * my action of coming is afhing 
of the past ; * or, *I have come.* 

H 
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In striotnoM, thai, ^af>tn ehoold form the past tensei onlv of tran^itiTe vertM, and 
when tiiey take an objedt ; and fetn, only ,of intransitiYeB wbicdi express a oondition of 
their subject But, as have in Rngliwh limM>iO|Tded its use until it has become the auxiliary 
of all verbs without exception, so, in Qi^ban, l^aben has oomd to be used wti^ transi- 
tive verbs even when they do not take an object, and with such intransitives as are in 
meaning most akin with these ; until the rules tat the employment of the two have be- 
come as stated in the next paragraph. 

!241. Use of ^aben ()P[etn Ojf Auxiliary of Tense. 

1. Verbs which take J^^ahflL^ fkoxyiary are 

a. All transitiye verbs (inclu^flljl^ the reflexives and the modal 
auxiliaries). 

h. Almost all intransitives which take an object in the genitive 
(219.0) or the dative (222.n.la). 

c. A large number of other intransitives, especially such as de- 
note a simple activity, a lasting condition, or a mode of motion 
(including^ the proper impersonal verbs). 

2. Yerb^hich take fein for auxiliary, as exceptions under the 
above classes, are 

a. Especially, many intransitives which signify a change of con- 
dition, OT<9, movement of transition, from a point of departure or 
toward a pi^nt of arrivaL 

These intranBitiyes are partly such as do not take an object — as, koetben, 

* become,' lommen, *come,' faUcn, *fall,' jtnfcn, *Bmk/ wac^jcn, *grow,' fjcr* 
ben, *die,' berften, * burst,* erflarren, * stiffen,' crlofc^en, 'become extin- 
guished,' cinjd^laf en, *fall asleep,' jurilcftrcten, * retreat : '—partly such as 
may take a dative object in virtue of the meaning given them by a prefix : 
as, cntloufcn, * run away from,' toibcrfal^ren, ' happen to,* cntgegengel^en, * go 
to meet,' auff alien, ' strike the attention of.' 

6. A few others, without reference to their meaning: namely, 

of veAs that take an objective dative, begegnen, * meet,' folgen, 

* follow,' toeid^en, * give way,' getingen and glUden, ' turn out suc- 
cessfully ' (with their opposites, miglingen and mtggliicf en) : also 
fein, * be,' bleiben, * remain,' gc^cn, * go.' 

3. A small number of verbs may take either auxiliary. 

0. Some that are used with dififerent meanings : as, ber !S)ecfet bat Qufge* 
jlanben, 'the cover has stood open;' mein ©ruber ijl aufgepanbcn, *my 
brother has got up.' 

h. About twenty verbs of motion, which take l^aben, when the act of 
motion or its kind are had in view (aef in answer to the questions how, how 
long, when, where t), but fein when reference is had to a starting-point or an 
end of motion (as in answer to the questions whence, whUher, how far t) : 
thus, bet ^aht l^at gefprungen, 'the boy has jumped,' but er ift t>om S3aunte 
geiprungen, ' he has jumped from the tree ; ' jie l^aoen oiel gereift, * they have 
travelled much,' but er ift nac^ (Snglanb geretp, 'he has gone to England.' 

& ^tel^en, 'stand,' liegen, 'lie,' ft^en, 'sit '(especially the first), are some- 
times conjugated with fein, but properly take qaben under all ciroumstanoes. 
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242. Oiher verbal Auxiliaries. 

Besides the three heretofore spoken of, there are a numhei 
of verbs, generally or often used with other verbs, to impress 
upon them modifications of meaning more or less analogous with 
those expressed by the forms of conjugation of some languages. 
Such are 

1. The MODAL AUXILIARIES, of which there are six, lj$nnetL 

* can,' mfigcn, * ma^,* bilrfen, * be permitted,' muffcn, * must,' fotf eis 

* shall,' tDoIIcn, * will.' They have, however, a much more inde- 
pendent value and use in German than in English, and are not to 
be treated as bearing any part in the ordinary verbal conjuga- 
tion. Their peculiarities of inflection and construction will be 
explained below (261 etc.). 

2. The OAusATiYE AUXILIARY, laffeu, which (as one among 
many uses) is often employed in a causal sense with the infini- 
tive of another verb: as, eitten 9to(f madden, Ho make a coat;' 
etuen 9iod madden taffett/ 'to have a coat made (cause to make it) : ' 
see 343.L0. 

3. 2^un, *do' (267.5), which we employ bo Areely as auxiliary in Eng- 
lish, is not used as such in German. Some of the German dialects, indeed, 
make an auxiliary of it ; and it is now and then found having that value 
even in the literary language: thus, unb t ^ u' nid^t me^r in SSorten framen, 

* and do no longer peddle out wordB ' (B. 134.23). 

243. Other points in general conjugation, affecting the Impera- 
tive, Infinitive, and Past Participle. 

1. The third pers. singular, and the first and third pers. 
plural, of the present subjunctive are very commonly used in an 
imperative sense (see 331j, and may be regarded as filling up 
the defective declension oi that mood. Thus, for the two verbs 
first given, 

Imperative. 
Singular, Plural. 

1 Kcbcn toir * let us love ' 

2 (icBc, licbc hvL * love ' Kcbct, licbt il^r * love ' 

3 Kcbc cr * let him love' Kcben flc * let them love 

t gcbcn totr * let us give ' 

2 gtcb^ gib bu 'give' gcbt, gcbct il^r *give' 

3 gcbc cr ' let him give ' gcbcn fie * let them give 

Of these forms, the third plural is in especially frequent use 

H 2 
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as sabstitate for the second person of either number (153.4) : 

thus, gcBcn @ic mir bag Sud^, * give me the book' 

Other imperative phrases— as, cr (ott geben, * he shall give,' tog uii« 
geben, lofit un8 geben, taffen @ic un8 geocu, ' let us give ' — are more or 
less employed, but need no special remark. 

2. The infinitive, as in English (though not so uniformly), takes 
often the preposition ju^ ^ to,' as its sign : this is always placed 
next before the simple infinitive form : thus, ju gcbcn^ gcgcbcn ju 
^aben* 

For details respecting the use of ^u, see 341 eta 

3. The past participle of nearly all verbs has the prefix ge. 
Exceptions are 

a. Verbs that begin with an unaccented syllable, especially 
1. Those ending in the infinitive in ircn or icren (being verbs de- 
rived from the French or Latin, or others formed after their 
model): as marfd^ircn, * march,' part, marfd^trt ; pubircn, 'study,' 
part, fhtbtrt. 2. Those compounded with an mseparable, and 
therefore unaccented, prefix : as, tjergcbcn, * forgive,' part. t)crgcbcn. 

h. SBerbett, when used as passive auxiliary, forms tDorben instead 
of gctuorbcn (see 276.ia). 

c. The syllable ge was not originally an element of verbal inflection, bnt one of the dasa 
of inseparable prefixes (see 307.6). It was formerly used or omitted as special prefix to 
the participle without any traceable rule, and has only in modem times become fixed as its 
nearly invariable accompaniment. Hence, in archaic style and in poetry, it is still now 
and tiien irregularly dropped. The same prefix was employed, in very much the same 
manner, in the oldest form of English, tiiie Anglo-Saxon ; and traces of its use survived 
even down to a time comparatively modern, in such participles as y-ctod, y-cHept^ p-drad 
(dreaded). 

244. Synopsis of the complete conjugation of l^abcn and fctn. 

The synopsis of Votxhtn will be given later, in connection with that of the 
passive voice of the verb (277). 

Indicative. 
Presentf *I have,* eta *I am,* eta * 

8.1 ^abc bin 

Freteriij 'I had,' eta *I was,* eta 

S.I l^atte n^ar 

Perfect^ *I have had,* eta ' I have been,' eta 

S.J ^abc gc^abt bin gctoefen 

Pluperfect, *l had had,' eta * I had been,' eta 

S.I ^attc gc^abt loar gctuefcn 

Mttu/re, * I shall have,' eta ' I shall be,' eta 

S.I tDcrbc ^abcn jocrbc fcin 
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Future Per/ectj 'I shall have had,* etc. *I shall have been,' etc. 

8.1 n^erbe gel^abt ^aben toerbe getDefen fern 

SuBJUNCTIVB. 

Present^ *I may have,* eta 'I may be,' eta 

fi.i f)aU fct 

Preterit^ *I might have,* eta *I might be,* eta 

S.I l^fittc tofirc 

Perfect^ *I may have bad,' eta *I may have been,' eta 

B.I l^abc gc^Bt fei gcrtcfcn 

Pluperfect, *I might hafe had,' eta *I might have been,* eta 

S.I l^attc gcl^aBt toarc gcrtefcn 

Futwre, * I shall have,* etc. * I shall be,* etc. 

S.I tocrbc l^abcn tocrbc fcin 

Fatare Perfect, ' I shall have had,' eta 'I shall have been,' eta 

8,1 tocrbc gc^abt ^abcn tocrbc gctucfcn fcin 

Conditional. 

Qmditioncbl, * I should have,' eta * I should be,' eta 

8. 1 ttjttrbc f)abm iDiirbc fcin 

ConcPl Perfectf * I should have had,' eta *I should have been,' etc. 

8.1 tt)iirbc ge^abt l^abcti luiirbc gcrtcfcn fcin 

Imperative. 

have,' eta * be,' eta 

8.2 l^abc fci 

Infinitives. 
iVcseTi^, 'tohave' *tobe' 

I|abcn fcin 

Perfect, * to have had * ' to have been • 

ge^abt ^abcn gcrtcfen fcin 

Participles. 
Present, 'having' 'being' 

^abcnb fcicnb 

Past, *had' *been' 

gc^abt getocfcn 
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EZBRCIBS XY. 

Simple and Compound Forms of the Verb. 

1, SBo ifl er geioefen, unb toad l^at er gel^abt? 2. ilReme jtinbet 
totirbcn iufricben fern, toenn pc @()ic(icug fatten. 3. Sr totrb mir 
attcS Qcoctt, bcnn cr licBt nttd^, unb ift tmmcr mem ^xtvaih gcnjcfcn. 
4. Sq totirbe mit t^m getoefen fein, aber iij toax anberdtoo, mtb man 
ift ntd^t leid^t on jtoet Orten ;|ugleid^. 5. SBaren @ie j|e too er neu^ 
"iij getocfcn ifl? 6. S33tr fmb fd^toad^ ; aber toann tocrben toir jtaii 
Ux tocrben ? 7. 3ebcrmann Kcbt fcinc tJrcunbe ; licbt i^r cure tJeinbc. 

CONJUGATIONS OF VERBS. 

245. Verbs are inflected in two modes, called respec« 
lively the Old and the New conjugations. 

246. 1. Verbs of the Old conjugation form their pre- 
terit by a change of the vowel of the root, without any 
added ending, and their past participle by the ending en : 
thus, geben, gab, gegeben ; fingen, fang, gefungen. 

2. Verbs of the New conjugation form their preterit by 
adding te or etc to the root, and their participle by the end- 
ing et or t : thus, lieben, tiebte, getiebt ; reben, rebcte, gerebet. 

8. The Old and New Coningations oorrespond to what are generally oalled in Bngliah the 
** Irregular ** and ^* Regular " verbs. The f ormerf as the name implies, is the more primi< 
tive method of inflection ; its preterit waa originally a reduplicated tense, Uke the Greek 
and Latin perfects (as dediJca, tettgi) ; and, in the oldest Gtermanio languages, many verbs 
have retained the reduplication (as AoMoM,* held,' from AoZcbin, *hold;* satalep^ * slept,' 
from «l«pan, * sleep*). By phonetic corruption and abbreviation, however, tiiis reduplica* 
tion led to an alteration of the radical vowel, and then was itself dropped, in the great 
majority of verbs ; producing phenomena of conjugation so various that there was left no 
prevailing and guiding analogy by which to inflect the new derivative verbs, that were 
brought in as nMded, to supplement the old resources of expression. Hence the need of a 
new method of conjugation ; which was obtained by adding the preterit of the verb do 
{did) to the theme of conjugation. The preterit-ending te of the New conjugation is the 
relic of this auxiliary (as, in English, / loved stands for an original / love-did). See the 
author's *^ Language and the Study of Language,*' pp. 60, 80. 

The Old conjugation therefore includes the primitive verbs of the language ; the New, 
all those of later origin. Only, as the latter have become the larger class, and their mode 
of conjugation the prevailing one, some of the old verbs (although to by no means such an 
extent as in BngUsh) have been changed, in part or altogether, to oonf orm to it. See be> 
low, 272. They are often styled, like the dedenslons (73, 132), "strong^ and "weak." 

We shall take up first the New conjagation, as being simpler 
in its forms, and easiest to learn. 

New Conjugation. 

247. The characteristics of the New conjugation are 
that its preterit ends in te, and its participle in t. 
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248. Examples : rebett, Halk ; ' toanbcni, * wander.' 

PaiNoiPAL Parts. 

rcbcn, rcbctc, gcrcbct tt)anbcrn, toanitxtt, gctoanbcrt 



Indioatiyb. 



Fr^^erU, ' I talk,' etc. 
8.1 rcbe 

2 rebcjl 

3 rcbct 
P.I rcben 

2 rebet 

3 rcbcn 

PreUrit, * I talked,' eta 
M rebctc 

2 rebctcjl 

3 rebctc 
P.I rcbctcn 

2 rebctct 

3 rcbctcn 

Ferfectf *I hare talked,' etc 

S.I ^abe gcrcbct 

2 i^ajl gcrcbct 

3 ^at gcrcbct 
P.I ^abcn gcrcbct 

2 l^abt gcrcbct 

3 ^abcn gcrcbct 

Pkiperfedf 'I had talked,' etc. 

8.1 ^atte gcrcbct 

2 l^attcft gcrcbct 

3 ^attc gcrcbct 
P.I ^ttcn gcrcbct 

2 ^attct gcrcbct 

3 fatten gcrcbct 

Fmtwre^ ' I shall talk/ etc. 

S.I njcrbe rcbcn 

2 tt)irjl rcben 

3 tt)trb rcben 



*I wander,' eta 

toanbcre, n^anbre 

h)anbcrfl 

loanbert 

n)anbcm 

loanbert 

tDdnbem 

'I wandered,' eta 

toanberte 

toanbcrtcjl 

manberte 

manbertcn 

toottbertet 

luanbcrtctt 

*I have wandered,' etc. 

bin getoanbert 
btfl gemanbert 
tfl gcloanbcrt 
finb gcrtanbert 
fetb gcluanbcrt 
jlnb gctt)anbert 

' I had wandered,' eta 

n)ar gen)anbcrt 
loarfl gctoanbert 
towc gen)anbcrt 
toaren gcrtanbert 
ttart gcn)anbcrt 
ttaren gctt)anbcrt 

'I shall wander,' eta 

n)crbe loanbcm 
tt)irfl toanbem 
ttjtrb toanbem 
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P.I ttjcrben rcben 


ttjcrbcn loanbcm 


2 ttjcrbctrcbcn 


tocrbtt toottbcm 


3 tDcrbcnrcbcn 


lucrben luanbcm 


IkUvre Perfect^ 'I shall have talked,* etc 


* I shall have wandered,* eta 


8.1 tDcrbe gcrcbct l^abcn 


tDcrbc gctuanbert fctn 


2 luirjl gcrcbct ^abcti 


totrjt gcrtanbcrt fcin 


3 toirb gcrcbct ^abcn 


totrb gctDanbcrt fcin 


P.I lucrbcn gcrcbct l^abcn 


ttjcrbctt gctoanbcrt fcin 


2 ttjcrbct gcrcbct l^abcn 


tocrbct getoanbcrt fcin 


3 tocrbcn gcrcbct ^abcn 


tocrbcn gcrtanbcrt fcin 


Subjunctive. 


Ptesemi^ ' I maj talk,' etc. 


' I may wander,* eta 


8.1 rcbc 


loanbcrc, toanbrc 


2 rcbcjl 


toanbcrcft, toanbrcfi 


3 rcbc 


rtanbcrc, toanbrc 


P.I rcbcn 


toanbercn, manbrcn 


2 rcbct 


toanbcrct^ toanbrct 


3 rcbctt 


toanbcrcn, ttjanbrcn 


PteterU, *l might taJk,» eta 


*I might wander,* Gie. 


8.1 rcbctc 


* 

toanbcrtc 


2 rcbctcji 


rtanbcrtcfl 


3 rcbctc 


toanbcrtc 


P.I rcbctcn 


loanbcrtcn 


2 rcbctct 


toanbcrtct 


3 rcbctcn 


toanbcrtctt 


• 

Perfect^ *I may have talked,* eta 


* T may have wandered,* etc 


6.1 l^abc gcrcbct 


fci gctuanbcrt 


2 l^obcft gcrcbct 


fcicft gctoanbcrt 


3 l^abc gcrcbct 


fci gcnjanbcrt 


P.I l^abctt gcrcbct 


fcictt gctoanbcrt 


2 l^abct gcrcbct 


fcict gcrtanbcrt 


3 l^abctt gcrcbct 


fcicn gctoanbcrt 
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Pluperfect^ 'I iniglxt have talked,' etc. *I might have wandered,* etc 

S.I l^Stte gerebet tDftre getoanbert 

2 ^ttefl gerebet n)&reft getoanbert 

3 ^dtte gerebet n)&re getDanbert 

P.I l^Stten gerebet toSren geioanbert 

2 l^attet gerebet tofiret getuojibert 

3 l^dtten gerebet tu&ren getoanbert 

Fuiure, 'I shall talk,* etc. *I shall wander/ eta 

8.1 tDcrbe reben toerbe luanbem 

2 toerbefl rcben luerbefl luanbem 

3 loerbe reben h)erbe toanbem 

P.I rterben reben toerben luanbem 

2 ttjerbet reben toerbet rtanbem 

3 ttjerben reben luerben luanbem 

Future Perfecit *I shall have talked,' etc. 'I shall have wandered,* etc 

B.I tt)erbe gerebet l^aben ttjerbe gertanbert fein 

2 lucrbeft gerebet l^aben loerbejt gettjanbert fein 

3 luerbc gerebet ^aben luerbe getuanbert fein 

P.I toerben gerebet l^aben loerben gertanbert fein 

2 tDerbet gerebet ^aben ttierbet getoanbert fein 

3 loerben gerebet l^aben loerben getuanbert fein 

Conditional. 

Condiiionalf 'I should talk,* etc. *I should wander,' etc 

S.I n)itrbe reben tuiirbe loanbem 

2 n)Urbeft reben toiirbefl tuanbem 

3 tt)ttrbe reben totirbe loanbem 

P.I n)Urben reben n^Men n^anbem 

2 n^iirbet reben toihrbet manbem 

3 n)Urben reben toUrben tuanbem 

Ckmd. Perf,^ * I should have talked,' etc * I should have wandered,' etc 

fl.1 totirbe gerebet l^aben toiirbe geioanbert fein 

2 totirbeft gerebet l^aben toitebeft getoanbert fein^ 

3 ttjftrbe gerebet l^aben »iirbe getoanbert fein * 
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p.z toiirben gerebet leafiest totttben getoonbert fctn 

2 loiirbet gerebet l^aben n)ih:bet geioanbert fern 

3 tuiirben gerebet l^aben toikhtn getDanbert fein 

Impbratxye. 
* talk,' eta * wander,* etc 

S.2 rebe^ rebe bu loanbere, tuanbre bu 

3 rebe cr, er rebe toanbere cr, cr toanbre 

P.I rebeti tt)ir ttKittbem lutr 

2 rebet^ rebet i^r toanbert, luanbert il^r 

3 reben jte ttjanbem fte 

Inpinitivb. 

PteaerU, 'to talk' * to wander' 

reben, ju reben luanbem, ju manbem 

Perfect^ * to have talked ' * to have wandered ' 

gerebet ^aben, gerebet jn l^aben getoanbert fein, geujanbert ju fctn 

Pabticiplbs. 

Present, 'talking' 'wandering' 

rebenb toanbemb 

Pastj 'talked' 'wandered' ^ 

gerebet getoonbert 

Bemarks. The conjugation of reben exemplifies the necessity of reten- 
tion of e of the endings et^ ete after a consonant with which t would be eon- 
founded in pronunciation, ^anbem is one of the verbs which (241.3&) 
take sometimes ^aben and sometimes fein as auxiliary. It exemplifies the 
loss of e of the ending en^ and other peculiarities of tlie combinatiou of end- 
ings with verbal roots in e( and er. 

ExBROISB XYI. 

Verbs of the New Conjugation, 

1. 9teben xovc immer rebtid^, nnb unfere ^reunbe hierbcn nng lieben. 
2. Sr hjftre jefet nid^t ^icr, ttjftre er rteiter gett)anbert. 3. SBo toarft 
bn^ ate toir tjon bir rebeten? 4. S35a8 mirb er benjcnigen f^icfen, bte 
er fo liebt? 5. @r l^atte un8 nic^ts gcfd^icft, benn e3 l^&tte un8 gc- 
fd^abet 6. SEBaS ^at er gerebet, unb hjol^in ifl er gertonbert ? 7. 6r 
njttrbe nid^tS gelcraft ^abcn, fatten hjtr e8 nid&t getoilnf^t. 8. $firten 
®ie, tt)a« bie ©d^lHer gefagt l^aben? 9. ^aufen ®ie nnr toa8 @ie 
tt)ttnfd^en^ unb bann loanbem ®ie fort. 10. SBir tobten bie ^nber, 
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betm ftc toQxm fletgtg gemefen, unb fatten t>xA gearbettet. 11. 34 
fogte t^nen, er lofirbe niqt9 laufetu r 

Irregularities of the New Conjugation. 

5249. A few verbs, all of which have roots ending in tm or nb, 
change the radical vowel e to a in the preterit indicative (not the 
subjunctive also), aad in the past participle. Thus, 



Jnfini 


iive. 


Pf^erit 


Parties 






InOteattoe. 


tubjuncUoe, 




brenncit, 


*burn' 


brannte 


^ brcnnte 


gebrannt 


lennen, 


*know' 


lannte 


lennte 


gefannt 


nennen, 


' name ' 


nannte 


nennte 


genannt 


rcnncn, 


*nm' 


rannte 


renntc 


gerannt 


fenben, 


*8end' 


fanbtc 


fenbete 


gefanbt 


xotnhtn, 


*tum' 


koanbte 


toenbete 


geloanbt 



a. The last two, fenben and tuenben, may also form the pret. indicative 
and the participle regularly: thus, fenbete, gefenbet; toenbete, gekoenbet 

b. After the altered vowel, the e is always omitted before te and t : in 
other oases, the general rules are followed : thus, brennete or brennte, eta 

250. 1. Two verbs, (ringen, * bring,' and benfcn, * think,' are 
still more irregular, and agree closely in their forms with the cor- 
responding English verbs. Thus, 

Infinitive, Preterit Partidp^ 

ifUUoative. wtOifunetloe, 

brtngen, * bring' brad^te brSc^te gebrad^t 

benlen, * think' bad^te bfid^te gebad^t 

2. The irregularities of l^abett have been given in fiill above (239.4a) : 
bringett, benlen, and ^aben, with some of the modal auxiliaries, are the only 
verbs of the New conjugation which modify in the preterit subj. the vowel 
of the indicative, like the verbs of the Old conjugation (269 JI). 

5251. Modal Auxiliaries, 

1. These are (as already noticed) 

bilrfcn, *be allowed* 
tonncn, *can* 
mSgcn, *may* 

2. While the corresponding verbs in English are both defec- 
tive and irregular, these have in German a complete conjugation 
(only lacking, except in tooUtn, the imperative), but with the fol- 
lowing irregularities: 

a. For the singular of the present indicative are substituted 
forms which properly belong to a preterit of the Old conjagation. 



inilffen, *mu8t' 
foflen, 'shall' 
WoUen, *will' 
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These are, in fact, relics of An ancient preterit used in the sense of a 
present — ^thus, fann, *can,' is literally *I have learned how; * inog, *may,' is 
* I have gained the power; ' toiUf. * will,' is * I have chosen: ' — and the rest 
of their conjugation is of more modem origin. 

b. Those which have a modified vowel in the infinitive reject 
the modification in the preterit indicative and the past participle. 

c. All the rest of their inflection is regolar, according to the roles 
of the New conjugation (except that ntogen changes its g to d^ be- 
fore t in the preterit and participle). 



3. Thus, the simple forma are 
Indicative Ftesent 



a I barf lann 

2 barffl tannfl 

3 barf fonn 
P.I bilrfen fSnncn 

2 biirft I5nnt 

3 bilrfen fSnncn 
Indicative Preterit 

S.I burfte !onnte 

eta eta 

Stibjimctive PresenL 
S.I biirfe !5nne 

eta eta 

Subjunctive PfeteriL 



S.I barfte 

eta 
Imperative, 

S.2 
P.2 

Pariiciplea, 
Pres, bilrfenb 
Past geburft 
Infinitive, 
bilrfen 



Knntc 

eta 



mag 

tnagfl 

mag 

mdgen 

mdgt 

m5gen 

mod^te 

eta 



moge 

eta 



mSd^te 

eta 



mufi 

mugt 

mug 

milffen 

mflgt 



foQ 

fottfl 

foH 

foUen 

fottt 



to'iU 
tDiafl 

tooQett 
toottt 



milffen foUen tvoHen 



mitgte 

eta 

milffc 

etc. 

milgte 

eta 



foUte 

eta 

folle 

eta 

foUte 

eta 



tooUte 

eta 

toolle 

eta 

tooate 

efea 

tooKe 
tooUt 



I5nnenb 
getonnt 

tonnen 



mBgenb mfiffenb foHenb tvoQenb 
gemod^t gemugt gefoUt gelDoat 



mBgen milffen foQen tvoHen 

4. The compound tenses are formed in the same manner as 
those of other verbs — with one important exception, namely 

a. When used in connection with another verb (infinitive)J the 
infinitive is substituted for the participle in the perfect and plu- 
perfect tenses. 

Thus, er ^at e« ntd^t getonnt, but er ^at cSntc^t t^un ISnncti, 'hehna 
; been able to do it ; * tt)a« ^obt il|r gewoltt, *what have you wished! 



not 
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but i^r ^abt mld^ ftorcd^en toolUn, *you have wanted to speak to me; * toir 
^aben toarten rail] fen, * we have been compelled to wait* 

This is a fiznple graminatioal anomaly, an original blunder of oonstraction, thongh 
now sanctioned by univeraal uae ; it was apparently cansed by the Inflnenoe of Vbo other 
neighboring infinitlYe, which " attracted ^ the auxiliary into a correspondence of form with 
itself. A similar construction is nsoal with a number of independent verbSi which are fre- 
quently used along with the infinitive of another verb : see 240.1c. 

6. The compound tenses are, then, as follows : 

Perfect (first person the same in both moods). 
&i l^abe geburft, gelonnt, )c. 
or i^abt bUrfett, f5nnen, k. 

Inddcaiive Pluperfect 
&i l^Qtte geburft, gclonnt, xz, 
or §atte biirfcn, fonnen, jc. 

Subjunctive Pluperfect 
&i l^citte geburft, gelonnt, k, 
or ^fittc bflrfen, lonnen, jc. 

Future (first person the same in both moods). 
&i tuerbe biirfen, fbnnen, )c. 

Fkdure Perfect (first person the same in both moods). 
S.I toerbe geburft l^aben, gefonnt l^aben, k, 

Oonditiondl, 
&i toilrbe bilrfen, ISnnen, )c. 

Conditional Perfect 
&i tDilrbe geburft ^aben, getonnt ^abett, }c. 

InfmJUve Perfect 

geburft l^aben, getonnt ^aben, 2c. 

6. 0. The absence of a complete conjugation of the corresponding auxili- 
aries in English makes it necessary for ua often to render the German verb 
by a paraphrase : substituting, for example, he able for can (tonnen) ; be 
compdledj Juive to, for must{miiM); be willing, wisJi, desire, for mU (tuoUen), 
and so on: compare below, 263-9. 

b. The same absence has led to the use of certain idiomatic and not 
strictly logical constructions in English, in which the auxiliary of past time, 
have, is combined with the principal verb in the participle, instead of with 
^6 modal auxiliary; while the German, more correctly, combines it with 
the latter. Thus, ?ie would not have done it is not, in German, er tDolIte e9 
nt^t get^an ^aben^ unless it signifies 'he was not willing to have done it; ' 
if^ as usual, it means ' he would not have been willing to do it,* it is er ^(itte 
t% ntd^t t^un toollen. Thus also, he might have come (that is, ' he would 
have been able to come ') is er §fitte tommen tonnen, not cr lonnte getommen 
f ein. The logical sense of the sentence may be tested, and the proper Ger- 
man expression found, by putting the corresponding verbal phrase in place 
of the simple auxiliary in the English. 



a 
true. 
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U9e9 cf the Modal AuxUiaria. 

252. Although the ei^positioD of the meaoiDg of these anzifi- 
aries bdongs rather to the dictionary than to the grammar, sacfa 
is the frequency of their use, and the intimacy of their relation 
to the verbs wiUi which they are combined, that it is desirable to 
give here some account of their chief nses. 

263. *SifafaL — L This lepieaents two sepaiBte verbs of the <M&c 
language, the one meaniTig * need reqiure ,* the other 'Aire, yentinTR^ ^^gt 
one's selfl' The fonner sense is n^u^ lost^ appearing only occasionaUy 
with mir and tanm, and in a few other phrases : tiras, er barf mtr Befe^len, 
'he needs only to command.' The other has been in modem use modified 
into ' be authorized, pennitted,' and, even where it approaches nearest to 
'dare,* means properly rather 'feel authorized,' 'allow one's self Thus, 
^HemaiU) barf pimibtm, ' no one is permitted to plunder; ' barf ic^ bttten, 
' may I ask 7 ' ttnem j^atf er barf bte 9;hlbe nie fe^Ien, ' an emperor may never 
lack clemency ; ' tt bnrfte i^ ind Sbigeftc^t )nxifeii, ' he was allowed to praise 
him to his £Eioe.' 

2. The preterit subjunctive biirfte signifiei^ bj a quite special use, 
probable contingency: as, bad burfte toa^r fetii, 'that is Ukely to be tru 

264. J^toneiL — ^The original meaning of f oimra, as of our caHf is ' to 
know how; ' but both have alike acquired the sense of 'be able,' and sig- 
nify abilily or po88Q>ilit7' in the most general waj, whether natural, con- 
ceded, or logical Thus, i(^ tann Icfen, * I can read; ' mcinetttjegen faun tt 
aeben, *he can (may) go, for all me;' jcne £age fdnnen U)ieber fonnnen, 
'those days may return (their return is possible); ' er lann fc^on gefommen 
fein, ' he may possibly have already arrived.' 

266. SD'lSgen. — ^This verb meant originally to have power, but its use in 
that sense is now antiquated and quite rare : tibus, luenn feiner fte ergrunben 
mag, * though none is able to fathom them.' At present^ It has two leading 
significations : 

1. That of power or capability as the result of concession on the part of 
the speaker ; and that, either a real permission — as er mag tl^n bel^alten, 
' he may keep it ' — or as a logical concession or allowance, as bad mag too^l 
gu ^tittn lommen, ' that may happen at times.' 

2. That of choice, liking, desire : thus, ma9 fte btr ntc^t offenbaren mag, 
'what she does not choose to reveal to thee; ' bad moc^te er gar niqt 
^dren, ' he did not like to hear that at alL' This meaning is most frequent 
with the preterit subjunctive: thus, edmod^te lein $unb fo lander leben, 
'no dog would care to live longer tiius ; ' aud^ ic^ mod^t' mit btr fierben, 
'I too would like to die with thee.' 

9D2dgen has other uses (akin with the above, but of less definite diaracter), 
in which it approaches very near to equivalence with the subjunctive tenses: 
thus, in expressing a wish, m5ge nie ber Sag erfc^einen, ' may the day never 
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266. SJiftjfen. — ^This, like tnSgen^ has wandered &r from ita primitiTe 
meaning, wUch was ' find room or opportunity/ and now designates a general 
and indefinite necessity (as tdnnen a correspondingly indefinite posaibilityX 
either physical, moral, or logical It is rendered by our *be compelled to,' 

* be obliged to,' * have to/ ' cannot but,' and the like. Thus, aUe Wltxi\ditn 
tnilffen fterben, ' all men must die ; ' toir mfiffen treu {em, ' we must be faith- 
ful ; ' ed mug m biefer ^eife gefc^e^en fein, * it must have taken place in this 
way ; '^tr mugtcn umttjcnocn, * we had to turn back; ' Jeute mug bie ©lotfe 
XotxhtVL, * to-day the bell has to come into existence ; ' man mugte gfauben, 

* one could not but suppose; ' td^ mugte fiber bie Seute (ac^en, 'I could not 
help laughing at the people/ 

As mttst in English is present only, such phrases as those above given 
should always be used in translating the other tenses of muff en* 

267. gotten. — ^Its proper sense is originally that of duty or obligatUmj 
and in the past tenses, especially the preterit, it is often still used in that 
sense : thus, eS foUte fo, unb nidpt anberd fetn, *it ought to be thus, and not 
otherwise; ' cr ^atte tommen fotten, *he ought to have come.' 

But to this meaning has now become added, in prevailing use, the distinct 
implication of a personal authority, other than that of the subject, as creat- 
ing or enforcing the obligation: either 

1. Proceeding from the speaker ; in which case the auxiliaxr intimates a 
command, a promise, a threat, or the like : as, bu foUft ®ott lieben, * thou 
Shalt love God ; ' mcinc iCbc^tec fotten bid^ ttjarten, ' my daughters shall wait 
on thee ; ' man bro^t, biefer ober icner ^ontg fottc gegen i^n gic^en, * it is 
threatened that this or that king shall take the field against him.' 

2. Recognized by the speaker, but not proceeding from him ; in which 
case foUen is to be rendered by * to be to,' * to be intended or destined to,' or 
other like expressions: as, n)enn man gnletjt §alten \oVi, mtU man Ueber l^ier 
bleibcn, * if one is finally to stop, one will rather stay here ; ' toad foil gc* 



I 




. enttfiuf^t Wcrbcn, *he was destmed to be bitterly undeceived upon that 
point' 

3. A special form of this use of fotten is its employment to report some- 
thing that rests on the authority of others, is asserted by them: thus, 
jBcrbrcd^cn, bie er begangen ftabenfott, ' crimes which he is claimed to have 
3ommitted; ' otete Jouen an biefem 2;age umgctomraen fein, 'many are said 
w have lost their lives on that day.' 

In conditional and hypothetical clauses, fottte is sometimes used like our 
shcmldj nearly coinciding in meaning with the proper conditional tenses : 
jthus, fottf er aud^ flrauc§e(n fiberatt, * even should he everywhere stumble: * 
so, ellipticaUy, in interrogation: foUte baft tta^r fein, '[is it possible that] 
tluit should be true ? ' 

268 
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a. Occasionally it indicates a daim or assertion (compare the oorrelatiye 
use of foUen aboye, 267.8): thus, er'toill bid^ gefe^en ^abett, 'he claims to 
have seen you (will have it that he has done so). 

h. Not infrequently it implies the exhibition of intent^ or impending ac* 




the brink of burning.' 

259. The Modal Auxiliaries without accompanying Verb, 

All these auxiliaries are sometimes met with unaccompanied by 
' an infinitive dependent upon them. Thus, 

1. When an infinitive is directly suggested by the context, and to be 
supplied in idea : thus, bafi jcbcr fo toU jcin bilrfc afe tx hJotte, * that every 
one may be as wild as he will (be) ; ' t(^ t^ue, toad id^ lann, *I do what I 
can (do).* 

2. Very often, an adverb of direction with the auxQiary takes the place 
of an omitted verb of motion: thus, inir mitffen aud^ baran, ' we must fdso 
[set] about it; * jte lonnen nid^t oon ber @tcttc, * they cannot [stir] from the 
place;* tnol^tn fotten bic, * whither are they to [go]?* bcr immcr bauon 
motttc, * who all the time wanted [to get] away; * cr barf nid^t tticit gcnug 
4tnau9, 'he may not venture [to go] far enough out* 

3. Other ellipses, of verbs familiarly used with these, or naturally sug* 
^sted by the context, are not infrequent: thus, toad {oQ t4, ' what am I to 
do] ? * itad fott biejc 9iebc, * what is thip, talk intended to [signify] ? * bic fat- 
c^en 9ltnae toerben bad nicBt lonnen, 'the false rings will not be able [to 

accomplish] that;* ntd^t ^ergolbung toiU tnanmel^r, 'one will no longer 
[have] gilding.* 

4. The auxiliary is thus often left with an apparent direct object, really 
dependent on the omitted verb. In other cases the object may represent 
the omitted verb— as, l^&tte id^ mid^ g^fteut, cX% id^ ed nod^ tonttte, 'had I en- 
joyed myself when I was still able U> do so^—'Ot be otherwise more really 
dependent on the auxiliary. SBoQen is most often used thus as a proper 
transitive: thus, ntdftt cr toiU curcn Untcrgang, 'not he wishes your ruin; * 




260. SBiffett/ ' know, know how,' has a conjugation nearly 
akin with that of the modal auxiliaries : namely 

Pre». Indie xot\% toetfit, locifi, toiffcn, toi§t, loiffcn. 

Prea. Svlbj. toiffe, etc. 

PreL Indie tougte, eta PreL Stdfj. toilgte, etc. 

Past Partic getougt. 

Ita present indicatiye dngnlar, Uka that of the modal anzlliariee, is an old pietarlt, 
fn«ftnfag *i hare seen:* it is historicallj the same word with the Greek oida and Sanskrit 
90(10— whifih have likewise a aimilar olfloe. 
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E21S£0I8B XYIL 

ModcU Auxiliaries, 

1* Ifonnen fte l^eute mtt und geben ? 2. 3d^ lann l)eute geben, aber morgen 
tt)erbc ic^ rocber lonncn noc^ roouen. 3. ©at i^r SBruber wmmcnburfcn? 
4. @r l^at geburft. abcr cr ^at uidjt gciroUt. 6. 2Bcr eincn ©ricf fd^rciben 
toia, mug papier ^aben. 6, 3d^ ^abc nid^t fc^cibcn fonncn, bcnn icS babe 
arbettcn miiffcii. 7. 3)arf itfi fragcn, njctt^c @proc^e @ic je^jt lerncn toouen ? 
8. 3d& foUtc unb ttjoffte 2)cutfd^ Icrncn, bcnn idft laiin c8 noc^ nid^t: 9. (Sr foil 
^tcr fcin ; man hJtU tl|n gcfc^en ^abcn ; abcr er mufi fogleic^ fort. 10. (gr 
iDcirc ^chJtfi ^ier, l^atte cr lommcn foUcn. 11. 2Btr mfigcn nimt tmmer t^un 
toa^ mv foUten. 12. 3(i) mag bad ntd^t l^abcit ; cr mag ed bc^altctu 13. 
SoUe nur toad bu tannfl, unb ou rotrfl atted lonnen road bu millft. 

Old Conjugation. 

261. The characteristics of the Old coDJugation are : 
the change of radical vowel in the preterit, and often in the 
past participle also ; and the ending of the past participle 
in en. 

With these are combined other peculiarities of inflection, of 
less consequence, which will be found stated in detail below. 

For the reason of the name " Old '* conjugation, see above, 246.8. 

Change of Madical Vowel. 

262. The changes of the radical vowel in verbs of the 
Old conjugation are, in general, as follows : 

1. The vowel of the infinitive and that of the present 
tense (indicative and subjunctive) are always the same. 

But the vowel of the present is sometimes altered in the seoond and 
third persons singular indicative : see below, 268. 

2. The vowel of the preterit is always diiferent from that 
of the infinitive and present. 

3. The vowel of the past participle is sometimes the 
same with that of the infinitive and present, sometimes 
the same with that of the preterit, and sometimes diiferent 
from either. 

263. According to the varieties of this change, the verbs are 
di Tided into three principal classes, each with several subdivisions. 

Class I. Verbs whose infinitive, preterit, and participle have 

each a different vowel. "^ 

I 
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Class IL Verbs in wHch the vowel of the participle is the same 
with that of the present 

Class in. Verbs in which the vowel of the participle is the 
same with that of the preterit. 

ThJB ia merely a olassiflcatlon of oonTenienoe, foanded upon the foots of the modem 
language. The latter have ondeigone too great and too variouB alteration to allow of our 
adopting, with praotioal adyantage, a more thorough claasiflGation, founded on the charac- 
ter of the original radical vowel, and the nature of the changes it has suffered. 

264. FiBSv Class. Verbs whose infinitive, preterit, and par^ 
ticiple have each a different vowel 

L 1. Verbs having the vowels. ^ — ft — 1| m the three forms specified. 
Example : flngctt — fang — gcfungcn (sing, sang, sung). 
To this subdivision belong 16 verbs, all of them having roots ending in 
ng, nl, or nb. 

2. Vowels L— • Q — 0. 6 verbs : root ending in nn or mm. 
Example : f))tnneu — \pann — ge{))onnen (spin, span, spun). 

3. Vowels tr ^a — tL^ 22 verbs. 

Example : brcd^en — brad^ — gebrod^cn (break, brake, broken). 
One verb, gebaren, has irregularly & for e in the infinitive. 

4. Vowels J or. ie — a — e. 3 verbs. 

Examples: |ifecn — fa^ — gcfcffcn (sit, sat, sat), 
licgen — log — gclcgen (lie, lay, lain). 
These are properly verbs belonging to the first division of the next olasB, 
IL 1, but have their vowel irregularly varied in the infinitive. 

265. Second Class. Verbs having the same vowel in the 
infinitive and participle. 

IL 1. Vowel s^e -- a -=- e. 10 verbs. 

Exan^le: |eqen — ]a9 — gcfcl^cn (see, saw, seen). 
Three verbs properly belonging to this division have changed their vowel 
to i or ie in the infinitive, and thus become a fourth division of the first class 
(see above). 

2. Vowels Q— -tt — g. 10 verbs. 

Example: ft^Iagcn — fd^Iug — gcfd^tagra (slay, slew, slain). 

8. Vowels tt — ie or t — a. 16 verbs. 

Examples: fatten — flet — gefatten (fall, fell, fallen). 

tfangen — ^ing — ge^angen (hang, hung, hung). 

4. Vowels oil, y^ or o — ie — an^u^^ui 4 verbs. 

Examples : lauf en — lief — geloufcnTGeap) * run.' 
rufen — ricf — gerufcn, * cry.* 
ftoftcn — jiiefi — gejiogen, « thrust' 

266. Thibd Class. Verbs having the same vowel in the 
preterit and participle. 
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IIL 1, Yowelfl et — - i — i 22 verbs. 

ExampleTTctficn — big — gcbiffcn (bite, bit, bitten). 

2. Vowels e i — ie — ie. 16 verbs. 

Example: tretben — tricb — gctricbcn (drive, drove, driven). 

These two divisions differ only in the length of the vowel of the preterit 
and participle. One ver b, ^etgeti^ has the pt^Iciple gel^eigen (below, 267) 

3. Vowels tc or fl — o — o. 24 verbs (only 8 with fi). 

Examples: fitcgcn — ftog — gcflogcn (fly, flew, flown), 
(ilgm — log -r- gclogcn, * lie * (speak falsely). 

4. Vowels an — o — o. 4 verbs. ^ ^,*-^ * 
Example : f augcn — fog — gefogen^* suck.* 

6. Vowels t, p^ (if R^ Of p — — . 20 verbs. 

Examples: {Itmnten — !(omm — geflommen, ' dimb.' 

koeben — mob — gcioobcn (weave, wove, woven), 
magcn — mog — gcioogen, * weigh.' 
fd)to5ren — fdgtoor — gef&toorcn (swear, swore, sworn). 
fci^aUcn — pott — gcfd^ottcn, * sound.* 

All the verbs in this division are ^traggler8, irregularly altered from 
other modes of conjugation. Of those having e in the infinitive (like loeben) 
there are eleven ; of the other forms, only one, two, or three each. 

6. Vowels t^^:- It — 1\. 2 verbs. 

Example : f d^tnben — fcftunb — gcfd^unbcn, * flay.' 
These, also, are stragglers, from 1.1. 

267. Verbs toUh irregular chomge of vowel, 

1. lommen — lam — gelommen (come, came, come) : 
an exception under L3, the original vowel of the infinitive being e. 

2. ictgen — l^tcg — gcl^cigcn, ' be called : ' 
an exception under IIL2, as noted above. 

3. gc^cn — ging — gegangcn, 'go : ' 

an exception under IL8, the original infinitive being gangan. 

4. pc^en ■— ftonb — gcjlanben, * stand : ' 

in Old High-Gtorman, belonging to 112 (fiantan— ftuont — flantan). 

5. tl^un — t^at — get^an (do, dic^ done). 

In t^at (Old High-Oerman itta) is preserved a aolitary relio of the original reduplication 
of the preterit tense (as also in onr corresponding word <Ud) : its final t is that of the root; 
its initial t^ (t) that of the rednplioating ajUable. See the aothor^s **LaDgaage and the 
Study of Language," p. 968.. 

Formation and Inflection of the Simple Verbal Forms. 

268. Present Tense. 

The first person singular and all the plural persons of 

the present indicative, together with the whole of the pre- 

i2 
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Bent subjunctive, are, without exception, regularly formed 
(see 237), and need no remark. But thg^efiond and third 
I^rfiOTiP '^^'^g"^^^ of the indicative are subject to various 
irregularities. 

1. Verbs having e as radical vowel in the first person change it 
to ic or i in the second and third — short c becoming t, and long c 
becoming ic (that is, long i : see 18) : thus, l^clfc, l^tlfft, l^ilft ; jld^Ic, 
ftic^Ift, fttc^It ; cffcti, iffeft, tgt ; fc^cn, fic^jt, fic^t. But 

0. A few verbs leave the c unchanged: namely, gel^en, flc^en, ^cben, 
iDcbcn, pflcgen, bctncgcn, mctfen, genejen— besides a few which here, as in 
others of their forms, follow the New conjugation. 

6. Two or three verbs that have long c in the first person shorten it to 
i in the second and third: namely, nel^mcn, ntmmjlt, nimmt; tucten, trittft, 
tritt. ®cben makes either gicbft, gicbt, or gibft, gibt. 

2. Verbs having o as radical vowel in the first person modify 
it (to a) in the second and third : thus, tragc, trfigft, trfigt ; laffcn, 

lagefl, tagt. But 

a. The a remains unchanged in fd^affen and fc^allen, and in other verbs 
which substitute in part the forms of the New conjugation. 

3. ?aufcn, faufcn, and jlogcn also modify the vowel in the same persons: 
lommen does so sometimes, but not according to the best usage: I5j(^eil 
forms Ufd^eft, Uid^t. 

4. ^tegen and about a dozen other verbs of its class (III.3) have a ' 
second and third person in eu — as flicgc, fleugft, fleugt ; liigc, tcugjl, tcugt — 
which are now antiquated and only met with in archaic and poetic style. 
One or two that have roots ending in 1^, change this letter to d^ after eu. 

6. The» tendency to reject the e of the endings efl and et is stronger in 
these persons with altered vowel than anywhere else in conjugation. The 
c of eft is rarely retained except after a sibilant — as in crft|c§cfl, laficfi, given 
above. The c of et is always omitted, even when preceded by t, t^, b ; 
hence, after these letters, the t, being no longer audible, is also dropped in 
writing. 

The verbs which thus lose the ending of the third pers. sin^. pros, indi- 
cative are fec^ten, fid^t; berjien, birjl ; fled^tcn, flid^t; geltcn, gitt; fd^elten, 
fd^tlt ; tnerben, mtrb ; gotten, l^cilt ; ratten, rfit^ ; bratcn, brfit ; bictcn, bcut. 
Only laben forms Icibt. 

269. Preterit Tense. 

1. 1. The preterit indicative is formed by the change 
of radical vowel alone, without an added termination, and 

therefore ends in the final letter of the root, whatever that 
may be. But 
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a. A few roots, ending in the infinitive with a double consonant, 
and lengthening their vowel in the preterit, reduce the double 
consonant to a single one : namely, fd^rccf en, f d^raf ; trcff en, traf ; 
bitten, bat ; badtcn, buf ; fd^affcn, fd^uf ; fatten, pet ; fommen, !am. 

6. A few others (fifteen), on the contrary, shortening their 
vowel in the preterit, double the following consonant; and three 
of them, ending in b, change it to tt : namely, leiben, litt ; fd^nei* 
ben, fd^nitt ; jieben, fott. 

All of these save three (trtefen and fteben, III.3 ; and fanfen, IIL4) are 
of division IILl : e. g., rcitcn, ritt, gcritten (ride, rode, ridden). 

c. More isolated cases are gteben, gog : l^auen, l^teb ; ftt^en, fag. For 
gel^en, ging ; flel^en, flanb ; t^un, tl^at, see 267. 

2. The second person singular strongly inclines to the abbrevi- 
ated form of the ending, {i instead of e{i, and in ordinary use re- 
jects the e except after a sibilant or in order to avoid a very harsh 
combination of consonants. 

3. Traces of an ending e in the first and third persons are, very rarely, 
met with; especially fol^e, for \afi, * saw: ' also ^ielte (R. 89.10). For hjurbc, 
from merben, see 239.4c. 

4. A few verbs have a double form in the preterit, of which 
one is in more common use, the other archaic or provincial. 

But fc^lDor and fd^tour are of nearly equal authority: of the others, those 
most often met with are ^ub, for ^ob (l^eben, 111.5), and flunb, for flaub 
(lie^en). 

This doable tonn (as in like oases in English : e. g., began or begun) is due to the fact 
that in the ancient lang^nage many verbs had different vowels in the singolar and pinral 
of the preterit indicative, both of which, in the later nsage, appear in either number of a 
few verbs. The vowel of the sabjnnctive preterit agreed with that of the indicative plu- 
ral, not the singnlar : whence the doable forms of the sabjanotive, noted below. 

II. 1. The preterit subjunctive is regularly formed from 
the indicative by adding c (in the first person), and modi- 
fying the vowel, if the latter be capable of modification : 
thus, fang, fSngc ; fa^, fa^c ; fc^Iug, fd^IUgc ; fid, ficic ; flog, 
fI5gc ; \i)toot or fd)tt)ur, fd)tt)orc or f^tt)Urc ; ti)at, t^tc. But 

a. Some verbs have a double form of the subjunctive, of which one dif- 
fers in vowel from the indioative : thus, all in division 1.2 have a second in 
5 — e. g., fpann, fpcinite or fponne— which is as common as that in ^ or 
more so ; and others (especially in 1.3) have second forms in o or ii : e. g., 
natt, gSIte or giiUe, toaro, mdrbe or miirbe. All that have two indicative 
forms have the two corresponding subjunctives : thus, fldnbe and ftititbe, 
^obe and t)iibe. 

The reason of this has been explained above : the snbjanctlve has sometimes retained 
the old vowel of the indicative plural, instead of becoming assimilated, with the latter, to 
the indicative singolar. 
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270. Imperative* 

1. The imperative singular regularly ends in t, the plural in ct 
or t, adding those endings respectively to the root of the verb as 
shown in the infinitive : thus, fttigcti, fltigc ; fd^tagctt, fd^lagc ; ru* 
fen, rufc ; fonnncn, fommc ; gc^cn, gcl^c. "But 

2. Verbs which in the second pers. sing, of the pres. indicative 
change e to i or ie (268.1) take the latter also in the imperative 
singular (not in the plural) — at the same time rejecting the e of 
the ending. 

Thus, ^clfen, ^itf ; jlel^tcn, fiicl^t ; cffcn^tg ; fc^en, ficl^. 

So, also, verbs that have an archaic second person in eu (268.4), have a 
correspon<Ung archaic imperative : thus, fltegen, fltege or fleug. ^rldjcl^en 
(268.3) forms erlifd^. But verbs that modify a, avi, o to 6, 2iu, 5 (268.2,3) 
retain in the imperative the unchanged vowel and the ending : thus, tragen, 
Iroge ; loufcn, laufc ; flogen, jiofic 

a. Exceptions are: toerben (toirfi) has iDerbe; fe^en (rtc^jl) has either 
jte^e or fic^. 

3. The e of the singular ending is dropped much more freely 
in the other verbs of uiis than in those of the New conjugation, 
and in some — as fomm, (ag — ^is almost uever used. 

271. Past Participle, 

1. The ending of the participle is cm 

The e of the ending is ordinarily retained in all cases, but may 
be occasionally drop ped, especially after a vowel or ^ : thus, ge« 
fc^cn or gcfcl^n. When, however, the participle is used as an ad- 
jective and declined, it is subject to the same abbreviation as 
other adjectives ending in en (120.3) : thus, Dergangner £age, ' of 
T>ast days;' Dcrfd^tounbttcr ^rad^t, *of vanished splendor.' 

2. A mimber of participles share in the irregular changes of a 
final radical consonant exhibited by the preterit : namely 

a. All those that shorten in the preterit the vowel of the infinitive 
(269.L16): thus, rcitcn, ritt, gcrtttcn ; Icibcn, titt, gcUtten ; foufcn, foff, gc* 
foffcn. 

h. Of those that lengthen the vowel (269.1.1a), only one, namely bitten, 
bat, gebetcn ;— but trcffcn, traf, pctroffcn ; faUcn, pet, gcfallcn, etc. 

c. Also, gicl^cn (jog), gegogcrt; jtben (fog), gefcffen ; ge^en (ging), gegon- 
gen ; fle^en (fianb), geflanoen ; t^un (t^at), get^an. 

d. (Sffen, *eat,' inserts g in the participle: thus gegeffen (for ge«effen). 

272. Mixed Conjugation. 

The same tendency which has converted a lar^e number of the 
"irregular" verbs in English into "regular" has been active. 
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though to a mach less de^ee, in German also. Besides those 
verbs which have entirely changed their mode of inflection, and 
therefore no longer require to be made any account of under the 
Old conjugation, there are others which form a part of their in- 
flection by the one method and a part by the other, or which 
have equivalent forms of either conjugation. Thus, 

1. Some liave a double series of fonns through the whole or nearly the 
whole coiyugatiou : the forms of the Old coi^'ugation being then eitilier poe- 
tic and unusual (as in toeben), or else belonging to the verb in certain spe- 
cial meanings (as in lutegen) or in its intransitive use (as in bletc^en). 

2. Some have certain forms of either conjugation — especially the second 
and third pers. ind. present and second sing, imperative, with differences of 
use as above stated; most often with intransitive meaning for the old 
forms: such are {d^redten, Derberben, fteben, Idfd^en, fd^meli^en, fd^iDeUen, and 
others. 

3. Some have retained onlj a participle of the Old conjugation ; and 
even that in special uses or connections. The participle is in general the 
form that has maintained itself most persistently. 

These irregularities, as well as those which are explained in 
more detail above, will be best exhibited in a tablb of irbsqu- 
LAB VBBBs, givcu at the end of this volume. 

273. Examples of Verba of the Old Conjugation, 

Sinbcn (Ll). -Rommctt (267.1). 

Principal Parts. 
btnben, banb, gebunben. fontmen^ lam, gelontmetu 

Indicativb. 



Ptesmi, * I bind,' eta 


* I come,' eta 


8.1 btnbe 


lomme 


2 binbcfl 


lommjl 


3 blnbct 


!ommt 


p. I binbctt 


fommcn 


2 binbct • 


lommt 


3 binbcn 


lommctt 


PtelerU, *I bound,' eta 


* I came,' eta 


S.I banb 


lam 


2 banbfl 


!amfl 


3 bottb 


lam 


P.I bonbcn 


lamen 


2 bonbct 


fOOTt 


3 banben 


fomcn 
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Perfect, * I have bound,* eta 

s. I i)abt geBunben 
eta 

Pluperfedf * I liad bound,' eta 

B.I ^atte geBunben 
eta 



^ I have come.* eta 

bin gefommen 
eta 

' I had come,' eta 

toax gcfommcn 

eta 



Future, *I shall bind,' eta 


' I shall come,' eta 


S.I werbc binben 


ttjerbe fonimen 


eta 


eta 


Ikd. Perf., * I shall have bound,' etc. 


* I shall have come,' etc. 


S.I toerbe gebunben ^aben 


toevbe gefommen fcin 


eta 


eta 


Subjunctive. 


Present, * I may bind,' eta 


* I may come,' eta 


S.I binbc 


fomme 


2 binbcfl 


fommefl 


3 binbc 


fomme 


P.I binben 


fommen 


2 binbet 


lommet 


3 binben 


fommcn 


Preterit, * I might bind,' eta 


* I might come,' eta 


8.1 bdnbe 


Kme 


2 bdnbefl 


Wmcfl 


3 bSnbc 


' lame 


P.I banbcn 


ISmen 


2 bftnbet 


Kmet 


3 bdnben 


Idmen 


Perfect, *I may have bound,* etc. 


• I may have come,' eta 


8.1 l^abe gebunben 


fci gefommen 


eta 


etc. 


Plupeff., *I might have bound,' eta 


' I might have come,' eta 


6.1 ^tte gebunben 


toftre gefommen 


eta 


etc. 
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Future^ * I shall bind,* etc. 

8.1 iDcrbc binben 

etc. 
. Put. Perf,t * I shall have bound,' eta 

S.I h)erbe gebnnben ^aben 
etc. 



* I shall come,' etc. 

ttcrbc fommcn 

etc. 

* I shall have come,* etc. 

hjcrbc gefommcn fein 

etc. 



Conditional. 
Qmdiiional, 'I should bind,' etc. ' I should come,' etc. 

8.1 toilrbc binben hjilrbe fommen 

etc. etc. 

Cond, Perf. *I should have bound,' eta ' I should have come,' etc. 

8.1 toiirbe gebnnben ^aben toilrbc gefommcn fein 



eta 



eta 





. 


Imperative. 


I 


* bind,' eta 
8.2 binbe 
3 binbc cr 


* come,' eta 

fomme, fomm 
fomme er 




P.I binben xovc 

2 binbct 

3 binben fie 


fommen hjir 
fommt 
fommen flc 
Infinitive. 


( 


Ptes&fU, * to bind ' 

binben 


* to come * 

fommen 




Perfect, *to have bound' 

gebnnben ^abcn 


' to have come ' 

gefommcn fein 
Participles. 




Present, * binding* 

binbenb 


* coming ' 

fommcnb 




Past, * bound' 

gebnnben 


*oome' 

gefommcn 



Exercise XYIIL 
Verbs of the Old Conjugation, 

1. SBag ^bcn fte in meinem ©arten gct^an ? 2. Sintgc fa§cn anf 
ben SSdnfcn, anberc tagen nnter ben SSdnmen ^ h)ir fprad^cn jufammen, 
wnb fangen rnifcrc Sicber. 3. SBftren xovc nid^t gefommcn, batten fic 
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un^ me gefunbetu 4. (Sr toax bom 3)ad^e gefaOett; unb l^atte ftci^ ein 
a3em 0e6rod^en ; bte Aleine fa^ ed, l^ob t^n auf, imb trug t^ in^ $au^ ; 
jctjt Iicgt cr tm SScttc, vath mu§ ricl tcibcn* 5* $ilf mtr, unb 
id^ iDcrbc bit hjicber ^clfciu 6, S)cr SSogcI flicgt m bcr 8uft, bic 
t?if(i^c fd^ioimtnctt fan SBaffer, unb bic SBiirmer feicd^cn auf bcr Srbe. 
•7. SBir mfid^tcn l^icr bleibcn unb Pcifetg fd^rciben. 

Passive Voice. 

274. The passive voice is a derivative conjugation of 
a transitive verb, in which that, person or thing which in 
the simple conjugation is the object of the transitive action, 
becomes a subject of the suffering of that action : thus, 
active, ber ^unb bt§ ben ffnabcn, ' the dog bit the boy ; ' 
passive, bcr ffnabe tt)urbc l)om §unbe gebtffen, * the boy was 
bitten by the dog.* 

a. That a kind of passive is also formed from some intransitive verbs is 
pointed out below (279.2,3). 

b. The passive is mainly a grammatical device for directing the 
principal attention to the recipient of the action, and the action as 
affecting him, and putting the actor in a subordinate position. 

275. The German passive, like the English, is formed 
by the aid of an auxiliary verb — ^but by a different one, 
namely the verb tDcrbcn, ' become.' 

276. 1. To form the passive of any verb, its past participle 
is combined with hjcrbcn, throughout the whole conjugation of 
the latter. In this combination, 

a. The past participle of the auxiliary, wherever it occurs, is 
abbreviated from getDorben to tDOtben. 

6. The participle of the main verb is put after the proper 
verbal forms (simple tenses) of the auxiliary, but before its inuDi- 
tives or participles. 

This is in accordance with the general rule for the position of any word 
limiting an infinitive or participle: see below, 348.2,368. 

2. Hence, to produce any given person, tense, and mood 
of the passive of a verb, combine its past participle with 
the corresponding person, tense, and mood of tocrbcn. 
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2T7. Synopsis of the Forms of locrbcn and of a Passive Verb. 

Indioatiyb. 



* I am loyed,* eta 

iDcrbc gcticbt 

* I was loyed,* etc. 

toaxh, iDurbe gelte(t 

* I liave been loved,* eta 



bin gcKcbt tuorbcn 

* I had been loved,* etc. 

loar geltebt toorben 

' I shall be loved,' etc. 

loerbe gettebt iDerben 

* I shall have been loved,' etc. 

toerbe geliebt luorben fetit 



Present^ * I become,' eta 

8.1 iDerbe 

Preterit^ * I became,' eta 

8.1 tuarb, tourbc 

Perfect^ * I have become,' eta 

S.I bin gctoorbcn 

Plupefrfed^ ' I had become,' eta 

8.1 loar gctDorbcn 

J^^6^ 'I shall become,' eta 

S.I iDcrbc tocrbcn 

FvX, Perf,^ * I shall have become,' eta 

8.1 toerbe getoorben fern 

Subjunctive, 
Preseni^ * I may become,' eta ' I may be loved,' eta 

S.I ttJCrbc 

Preterit^ * I might become,' eta 
8.1 tt)ttrbc 

Perfed^ * I may have become,' eta 

8.1 fct gcnjorbcn 

Pluperfect, 'I might have become,' etc. 

8.1 njftrc gcttjorbcn 

Futu/re^ * I shaU become,' eta 

8.1 iDcrbc tocrbcn 

Fui. Perf.^ ' I shall have become,' eta 

8.1 iDcrbc gctoorbcn fcin 

CoimrrioNAL. 
QmdiiMmal, ' I should become,' eta ' I should be loved,' eta 

8.1 njilrbc tocrbett ttjtirbc gcttcbt toerbcn 

Cond, Perf,y ' Iishould have become,' etc. ' I should have been loved,' ete 

8.1 hjilrbe gctoorbcn fcin toilrbc gcticbt toorbcn fcin 



loctbe gclicbt 

' I might be loved,' eta 

iDurbc gcticbt 

* I may have been loved,' etc. 

fct gclicbt iDorbcn 

' I might have been loved,' etc 

h)&rc gcttcbt tootbcn 

' I shall be loved,' eta 

iDcrbc gcticbt tocrbcn 

' I shall have been loved,' eta 

tocrbe gcticbt toorbcn fcin 



•become,' eta 
8.2 tocrbc 



Impxrauvs. 

* be loved,' etc. 

tocrbc gcticbt 
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Infinitivrs. 
Pteaenif 'to become* * to be loved* 

iDcrbcn gclicbt hjcrbcn 

Perfect^ * to have become ' * to have been loved ' 

gcnjorbcn fcin flcticbt toorbcn fern 

Participlbs. 
Present, * becoming * * being loved * 

toerbenb geltebt loerbenb 

Pastj * become ' ' been loved * 

gen)orben getiebt tuorben 

Pemark: gettebt tDorbeit is used only in forming the compound tenses; 
since the past participle of a transitive verb has by itself a passive value. 

278. The passive voice of a transitive verb has one peculiar 
form, a kind of future passive participle^ formed from the pre- 
sent active participle, by putting ju before it : thus, ju Kcbcnb, It 
implies a possibility or a necessity : thus, ctn in liebcnbc^ ^itib, * a 
child to be loved ; ' i. e., * which may or shouifd be loved.' It can 
only be used as an attributive adjective, and therefore hardly de- 
serves to be called a participle ; it is, rather, a participial adjective. 

It is in reality a quite modem and anomalous derivative from the infinitive, answering 
attributively to the infinitive with )tt taken predicatively (343.111.16) : as, bad ftinb i^ 
3U Itebett; * the child is to be loved ;* L e., * may or should be loved.* 

5279. 1. Transitive verbs, with hardly an exception, may form 
a passive voice, with a complete scheme of conjugation, as given 
above. 

^dbm, * have/ is not used in the passive. 

2. Many intransitives (especially such as denote a mode of ac- 
tion by a person) may form an impersonal passive — that is, a pas- 
sive third person singular, with indefinite subject t^, or with omit- 
ted subject 

Thus, e9 tonxht gelad^t unb gefungen^ 'there was laughing and singing; ' 
um ^ntinort toiib gebeten, 'an answer is requested.' 

a. These passives do not represent any subject as su£fering ao action, but 
simply represent the action, without reference to an actor. 

3. Those intransitives which, by a pregnant construction (227. 
26), govern an accusative along with a factitive predicate, are also 
convertible into passives in corresponding phrases : thus, {te totu 
ben aug bcm ©d^Iafc gcfd^riccn^ *they are screamed out of sleep; 
cr iDurbc ^ei gcfproti^ett, *be was acquitted (declared free).' 
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280. 1. Verbs which govern tyro accusatives (227.3), except te^ren, 
take in the passive the second accusative, either as object (fragen, eta), or as 
predicate nominative (nennen, etc.)* 

2. Transitive verbs which, in addition to their direct object, govern a 
genitive (219.2) or a dative (222.L1), retain the latter along with the 
passive : thus, bet 2)iencr ttjurbc beS S)ieb|lal)l8 angeftogt, * the servant was 
accused of robbery; ' attc« wirb cincm grcunbc crlaubt, * everything is per- 
mitted to a friend.' 

3. Of the intransitives that form an impersonal passive, such as govern 
a genitive or dative take the same case in the passive: thus, ed tnirb 
mcmer gcfd^ont, * I am spared;* i^m njurbc gcl^olfcn, ' he was helped.' 

281. The passive ia very much less frequently used in German than in 
English, being replaced by other modes of speech. Sometimes a full active 
expression, with subject and object, is employed instead. Most often, the 
intent of the passive form of speech is attained by using an active verb with 
the indefinite subject man, 'one,' etc. (186): thus, mon fagt, *it is said; ' 
cin ©cjctj, toctd^ed man eriieg, * a law which was passed.' Not infrequently, 
a reflexive phrase is substituted, the return of the action upon the subject 
being accepted as signifying the latter's endurance of the action : thus, ed 
fragt ft^, ' it is questioned (asks itself) ; ' ber ©d^Iuffel fiat fidj gefunben, 
' the key has been found.' 

282. 1. By Its use of inerbeit, ' become,' instead of fein, ' be,' as auxi- 
liary forming the passive, the German is able clearly to distinguish between 
the actual endurance of an action, and existence in a state which is the 
result of such action. Thus, atte genfler iDerben nad} unb nad^ mit %tppi^tn 
bc^angt, * all windows are by degrees hung with tapestry ; ' and tnie oUc 
gcnficr mit Seppid^cn Bebfingt jinb, * as all the windows are hung with 
tapestry * (R. 158) ; ctngciaben lourbcn fte, * they were invited,' and etnge* 
laben jinb fie aW, * they are all invited' (R. 60) — the latter phrases, in either 
pair, signifying the condition to which the act described by the former led. 
As we use the same verb, to he^ in both senses, of copula and of passive 
auxiliary (accepting the simple statement of the resulting condition as suf- 
ficiently implying the suffering of the action), our expression is liable to 
ambiguity — an ambiguity which we are sometimes forced into removing by 
the use of the clumsy and objectionable phrase ' to be being : ' thus distin- 
guishing it is being cleaned (e8 inirb gcrctnigt) from u is deemed (eg ijl gerei- 
ntgt). And our sense of the distinction is so obscured that the English 
pupil finds it one of his ^eatest difficulties to know when to translate to be 
before a participle by fetn, and when by tnerben. Only assiduous practice 
in noting the distinction as made in German will remove this difficulty. A 
practical rule which will answer in a great number of cases is this : if, nn 
tiimiT^g thft AYp^fi pion into an active form, the same tense (pres. orpret) is 
required, it was passive ana requures mevoen ; ii \he tensenas to be changed 
to a perfect (perf. or plup.), fein is the proper word. Thus they were invited 
is fte njurben etngetaben when it means * I invited them,' but pc moren ein* . 
getaben when it means 'I had invited them; ' and ftnb is used in etngelaben 
jtnb {te aU^ because it means, 'I have invited them.' 

2. The German itself sometimes loosely accepts the statement of condition, 
with the pres. or pret of {etn, in lieu of the full passive expression in perC 
or pluperfect Thus, ber ^i\di toav gefangen, ' the fish had been caught 
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(for tear gcfangcn toorbcn); ftc tfl crmorbct auf bcr Sonbncr ©tragc, *8he 
has been murdered, in Loiiaon street.' 

REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

288- A reflexive verb is one that represents the action 
as exerted by the subject upon itself. 

1. Such verbs are grammatically transitive, since they take an 
object in the accusative : they all, then, take ^aBen as tneir auxi- 
liary. 

2. Logically, they are rather to be regarded as intransitive, since they do 
not signify an action exerted by the subject upon any object outside of 
itself: thus tc§ fiird^tc mxdj (literally, *I frighten myself), *I am afraid,' is 
in idea as much intransitive as i(^ ^ittere, * I tremble.' And, as noticed 
above (281), a reflexive verb is often used even in a passive sense, the idea 
of the endurance of the action on the part of the^ subject being more con- 
spicuous to the mind than that of its exertion of the action. 

284. Such a verb, therefore, takes as its object a re- 
flexive pronoun, of the same person and number with its 
subject. 

1. The reflexive pronouns of the first and second persons are the same aa 
the personal; that of the third person is {td^, in both numbers (166). 

2. The reflexive pronoun is placed where cmy other pronoun 
would be placed as object of the verb : namely, after the verb in 
the simple tenses, but before the iaflnitives and participles. 

5285. Conjugation of a Reflexive Verb. 

©td^ frcucn, 'to rejoice' ('rejoice one's self). 

Principal Pabts. 

@id^ freuen, freute fld^, gefreut. 



Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


» 


Pteaent. 


S.I td^ freue mi) 


xi) freue mtd^ 


2 bu frcucfl bi(^ 


bu freuefl bid^ 


3 cr frcut fid^ 


er freue fid^ 


P.I toir freuctt un^ 


loir freuen un8 


2 tl^r freut eud^ 


i^r ^euet eud^ 


3 jlc frcuctt ftd^ 


Pe fteuen fid^ 




PteUsHi 


S.I \6) freute mid^ 


id^ freutte mtd^ 


etc 


eta 
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S.I i^ f)dbt mid^ gefreut 

2 bu l^afl hxij gefreut 

3 cr l^at fid^ gcfrcut 

P.I toir ^abcn mi3 gefreut 

2 tl^r ^abt cud^ gefreut 

3 fie l^aben pd^ gefreut 

S.I id^ l^atte mtd^ gefreut 

etc. 



Perfect, 



PhtperfecL 



iij l^abe mtd^ gefreut 
bul^abeflbi^ gefreut 
er l^abe fUj gefreut 
tt)ir l^aben un3 gefreut 
il^r l^abet eud^ gefreut 
fie ^abeu ftd^ gefreut 

xij fj'dttt miij gefreut 
etc. 



B.I iij ttjcrbe uiid^ freuen 

2 bu ttJtrjl bid^ freuen 

3 er toirb fid^ freuen 
P.I toir toerben unS freuen 

2 i^r ttjerbet eud^ freuen 

3 fie ttjerben fid^ freuen 



Futwe, 

xil toerbe nttd^ freuen 
bu toerbefl bid^ freuen 
er tocrbe fid^ freuen 
toir toerben un« freuen 
il^r toerbet eud^ freuen 
fie toerben jid^ freuen 

Fuktre PerfecL 

S.I id^ merbe mid^ gefreut l^aben id^ merbe nttd^ gefreut l^aben 

etc. etc. 

Conditional. 
ConditiondL GondiUonai Perfsei. 

8.1 id^ toilrbe mid^ freuen id^ ttjihrbe mid^ gefreut l^aben 

etc. etc. 

Impe&atiyb. 

Singular, Plural. 

1 freuen toir un3 

2 freue bid^, freue bu bid^ freut eud^, frcut t^r eud^ 

3 freue er fid^ freuen fie fid^ 

LnrxNiTiYB. 

PreseffO, Perfect. 

fld^ freuen jid^ gefreut ^abcn 

Pabticiplbs. 

Present. * PasU 

fld^ freuenb fid^ gefreut 

Bvmarks. 1. The reflexive pronoun is not given with the participle in 
the principal parts, since, that participle being in transitiye verbs of a passive 
character, it can take no object except as used with an auxiliary in forming 
the compound tenses. 
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2. The f!c^ given with the infinitives and participles is, of course, only 
representative of the whole body of reflexive pronouns, with all of which 
those forms, not being restricted to any one person or number, may be con- 
strued. 

286. Any transitive verb in tlie language may be used re- 
flexively, or take a reflexive pronoun as object ; but none are 
properly regarded as reflexive verbs except 

1. Those which are only used with a reflexive object: as, 
ftd^ f^fimen, *be ashamed;' fid^ fel^ncn, Mong;' fic^ iDiberfcfecn, 
* resist.' 

2. Those which are usually or often used reflexively, and have 
a special meaning in that use, the object not maintaining its inde- 
pendence, but combining with the verb to form a single concep- 
tion, the equivalent of an intransitive verb : as, ftdf l^itten, ' be- 
ware' (l^titcn, * guard') ; fid) flcllcn, *make believe, pretend' (ftel* 
len, * place ') ; fid^ tierlajfen, * rely ' (ticrlaffcn, * quit '). 

287. 1. A reflexive verb is thus often related to the simple verb as a 
corresponding intransitive to a transitive — thus, frcucit, *give pleasure to,' 
jtt^ frcuen, 'feel pleasure ;* fiirt^ten, * fear,' jtd^ furt^tcn, *be afraid.' But 

2. A few are intransitive, and of nearly the same meaning, both as simple 
verbs and as reflexives : thus, irren and fid^ irren, 'be mistaken; ' na^en and 
fid) na^cn, *draw nigh; * ^antm and fid^ ganfcn, 'quarrel' 

288. 1. An intransitive verb is much more often used transitively 
(227.25) with a reflexive object than with one of another character : thus, 
cr arbettct unb Ifiuft fic^ tobt, *he works and runs himself to death ; ' bu foUji 
bi(^ cinmal fatt cffcn, * thou shalt eat thyself to repletion for once.' 

2. An intransitive reflexive is sometimes used impersonally instead of an 
intransitive passive (279.2), especially with adverbs of manner, to express 
,the action itself, without reference to a subject: thus, ed tangt Jc^ ^ier gut, 
' it is good dancing here ; * Iebl)aft traumt fic^'S unter biefem ^aum, ' it is 
lively dreaming under this tree ; * ed ftel^t fu^ gar artig in bic ^utfd^en ^inetn. 
' it is very pretty looking into the carriages.' 

289. 1. A considerable number of reflexive verbs take an ad- 
ditional remoter object (impersonal) in the genitive (219.3). 

a. The construction of a reflexive verb with the genitive is notably easier 
than of the same verb used otherwise than reflexively — thus, \dj crtnncre 
mic^ mcincd SScrgcl^cnd, * I remember (remind myself of) my faulty' but id^ 
crtnncre i^n an fcin 3}crgc^cn, ' I remind him of his fault ' — ^yet many of 
these also frequently make their construction by the aid of a preposition, 
and many others admit only a prepositional construction : thus, iq Dcrlaffe 
mid^ auf i^n, *I rely on him.* 

2. Only two or three reflexives take a remoter object in the dative: such 
•re fi(^ na^cn, 'approach,' fic^ n^ibcrje^en, 'oppose,' ft(!^ bequctncn; 'submit^ 
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290. A small number of verbs are used with a reflexive ob- 
iect in the dative, in a manner quite analogous witb the true re- 
flexive verbs, and therefore form a class of improper reflexives. 

a. Most of these require in addition a direct object in the accusative : thus, 
x^ tnagc ntir fcin Unrcd^t an, 'I make no unjust claim; * i^ bilbc mir ba« 
nit^t cin, *T do not imagine that ; ' bu gctraueft bir bid, * thou darestmuch.' 
But ftd^ {d^metd^eln, * flatter one's self;' is intransitive. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

291. 1. An impersonal verb, or a verb used imperson- 
ally, is one by means of which the action implied in the 
verb is represented as exerted, without reference to a sub- 
ject or actor. 

2. Such a verb stands always in the third person singu- 
lar, and either without a subject, or, more usually, with 
the indefinite subject c^, ^it.' 

Thus, c8 rcgnet, * it rains,* i e. * there is ram falling ; ' c8 flopft, ' it 
knocks,' ie. * there is a knocking; ' am ®angc« buftcf « unb lcuc^tct% * on 
the Oanges are sweet odors and shining sights ; ' titic^ bitnit, ' me seems,' 
i.e. 'it seems to me; ' i^n l^ungerte, ' him hungered,' le. 'he was hungrj.' 

5292. No verbs in German are absolutely and exclusive- 
ly impersonal : verbs impersonally used may be classified 
as follows : 

1, Verbs describing the phenomena of nature, which are almost 
invariably impersonal in virtue of their meaning : thus, c^ l^agclt, 

* it hails ; ' c3 l^at gcfdftncit, * it has snowed ; ' ed toirb bonncm imb 
bitten; ' it will thunder and lighten.' 

2. Certain verbs which by the idiom of the language are ordi- 
narily used in an impersonal form : as bilnlen and b^d^ten, ^ seem ; ' 
gcliljicn, * desire ; ' gclingcn, * prove successful ; ' and a number of 
verbs signifying personal conditions and feelings, as ^utigcm, 

* hunger,' biirjicn, * thirst,' fricrcn, 'freeze,' fd^ttjinbcln, 'be giddy,' 
graucn, ' be horror-struck,' etc, 

a. All this class of impersonals take an object designating the person 
affected by their action, or the subject of the feeling or condition they 
describe : some take an accuaaiive, others j|,daMo, others either an accosa- 
tive or dative (222.n.le ; 227.2c) : thus, mt(^ gclflftetc ni(^t na(i^ bem tl^eurcn 
?o^n, * I shoidd not long for the costly prize ; * bilrflet beincn gctnb, fo trSntc 
ftn, * if thine enemy is thirsty, give him to drink ; * mir grauct Dor bcr ©otter 
9cetbe, 'I dread the envy of the gods; ' ed biinlt mir or mtc^, 'it seems 
to me.' 
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3. Almost any ferb, transitive or intransitiye, is liable to occur 
in impersonal use — if transitive, along with its ordinary object. 

Thus, tote liel^f 8 mtt ben ®8ttem, * how fares it with the gods ? ' crgc^f 8 




prize;* e8 crforbcrt einc S)rc^ung, 'it requires a turning;* e8 bcbarf ber 
^nnal^tne ttid^t, ' it needs not the assumption/ 

a. The very common use of ed giebt, * it gives ' (I e. ' there are given or 
furnished *X in the sense of ' there is or are/ with following accusative, requires 
special notice: thus, ha ^ab ed <Sc4QUtelfiii^le, 'there were rocking-ohairs 
there ; ' ed gtebt \)itU, bte alter ftnb, ' there are many who are older ; * bag e8 
toeniger (^rtHett g&be al8 @aracenen, ' that there were fewer Christians than 
Saracens.' 

4. Impersonal phrases formed with the verbs fetn and toerben 
along with adverbial or adjective adjuncts, describing personal 
conditions or states of feeling, and always accompanied by a da- 
tive designating the person to whom such conditions belong, are 
very frequent. 

Thus, tnir tft gatt) anberd )U Wlnt^, ' I feel quite otherwise (it is to me 
quite otherwise in mind); ' t^m toar fo bange, 'he was so apprehensive; * 
wie mir tool^l i^, 'how well I feel ! ' toic ift mir benn, 'how is it with me 
then ? ' — nun toirb mir immer bfinaer, ' now I grow more and more anxious ; * 
toic toe^ toirb mir, * how I am beginning to suffer I ' jc tfilter c8 i% bcfto 
^eiger toirb nttr, 'the colder it is, the hotter I become ; * il^m iffS, al8 0a8 
i^n ^inilbernef , ' he feels as if he were invited across.* 

5. Impersonal expressions are often made from intransitive verbs 
in a passive or reflexive form (see 279.2, 288.2). 

Thus, ^eute ^benb toirb Qetangt toerben, 'there will be dancing this 
evening; * t9 fH^t ft(!^ \dfitd^t l^ter, 'it is disagreeable sitting here.* 

5293. The impersonal subject ed is (as is abundantly shown by 
the examples already given) very often omitted — not, howevei, 
with the impersonals describing the phenomena of nature; nor, 
generally, with verbs which are not of common use in impersonal 
form : but, as a rule, with verbs which are of common impersonal 
use, whenever the eg would, by the rules for the arrangement of 
the sentence, come elsewhere than in its natural place next before 
the verb. 

That is, especially in the cases mentioned in sections 2, 4, and 6 of the 
last paragraph, whenever the object of the impersonal verb, or an ac^unct 
qualifying the verb, is placed before it — ^and the putting of the object first, 
-with consequent omission of ed, is the more usual construction. 

St94. Since the impersonal verb represents the simple action 
without reference to an acting subject, such impersonals as take 
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an object, direct or indirect, representing the person or thing 
affected by the action or condition, Are yirtually equivalent to pas> 
sives or intransitives, having that person or thing as their subject 
— and they often may or must be so rendered in English. 

Many of the examples given above have been so rendered, and those 
with feiti or toerben hardly admit of being treated otherwise : thus, further, 
ed erfotbert erne SDre^utig, * a turning is required ; ' ed bebarf ber ^nal^me 
nid^t, * the assumption is not needed.' 

296. A verb having the indefinite subject t9, 4t,' is not always 
to be regarded as impersonal: the e9 sometimes represents indefinitely a 
subject which is contemplated by the mind, and admits of being definitely 
stated : yet more often, eS is a grammatical subject only, standing for a 
logical subject Which is to be stated later, whether a substantive clause, an 
infinitive clause^ or a simple substantive : thus, ed freut und, bag @te l^ier 
jtnb, * it rejoices us that you are here ; * c« freut un8, @ic ju f elicit, ' it re- 
joices us to see you ; ' ed freut und biefe ^aqidS)t, * this news rejoices us.' 

EZSBCISB XIX. 

Passive, Refiexive, and Impersonal Verbs, 

1. !©cr flctgi^e ©d^fiter toirb gclabt, abet man tabcit ben trdgem 
2. S)er 93rtef mtrb ba(b gcfd^rieben toerben ; unb fobalb er gefd^rieben 
ifl, ttJtrb cr tiott un3 jur ^oft getragcn tocrbcn. 3. ®a3 Suq toirb 
jc^t gebrudt, unb ttjirb balb tJoBcnbet fein. 4. ©iefcr $ut ip t)cr!auft, 
unb lann ntd^t gcfauft iDerben. 6, 2Bir freuten un§, afe er fo gelobt 
ttjurbe ; man tobte il^n toeil fetne 5lufgaben gut gefd^riebcn ttjaren. 6. 
^i) fd^dme mi^, fo oft bat)Ott gef^nro^eu toirb. 7* ®u foHteft bi^ 
jc^dmen aid bte £^at jetl^an tourbe ; unb jie^t toiebet; toeit fie ^etl^an 
tft ; nid^t nur, toenn fie t)on anbem bcfpro(^cn toirb* 8. S35er tft bic* 
fer aRonn ; id^ eriuncrc mid^ feiiter nid^t 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

5i96. Verbs, in German, admit of composition with various 
other parts of speech — ^with nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. The 
importance and frequent use of certain classes of these com- 
pounds render it necessary that they be treated here, rather than 
later, under the general subject of the composition of words. 

297. Verbs are compounded especially with a class of 
elements called PBEFga;p. These are all of kindred deri- 
vation, being originally adverbs, words signifying place or 

direction ; but they have become divided in modem use 

into two well-marked classes : 

k2 
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1. Prefixes which are also employed as lodfipendant 
part" ^^ gpAooly^ adverbs or prepositions. These form a 
less intimate union with the verb, being separable from it 
in many of its forms; they are therefore called .flBEAfiABLJJ 
5BfiEI5Pi and a verb in combination with them is said to 

be SEPARABLY C50MP0UNDED. 

2. Prefixes which, in their present form, occnr only in 
combination with verbs, and never admit of separation 
from verbal forms (or verbal derivatives) : they are called 
PfQTrT>ATa^T^y,|r^ |rg|i|^YT^Q^ and the verb with them is said to 

be INSEPARABLY C50MP0UNDED. But 

3. A few independent prefixes sometimes form with verbs 
combinations after the manner of the inseparable prefixes, 
and therefore require to be treated as a class by themselves. 

Verbs separably Compounded. 

5298. The class of separable prefixes is divided into two sub- 
classes, simple and compound, 

1. The simple separable prefixes (includiDg those sometimes 
also used as inseparable — see 308 etc.) are : 



(& 



aJ)f * off; down * 
an, 'on, at'« 
auf, *up, upon* 

u8, * out, from * 

ei, * by, beside, with ' 

J^^''i*there,af 
bar, ) 

burd^, * through' 

cin, * in, into * 

tmpoXf *up, aloft* 



fort, * forth, away* 
gegett, 'against* 
in, *in* 
l^cim, *home* 
^er, * toward one * 
^in, * from one ' 
Winter, * behind* 
tnit, 'with* 
nad^, * after* 
nicbcr, ' down * 



ob, * over, on * 
fiber, ' over * 
urn, ' around * 
untcr, ' under * 
t)or, * before * 
ttJtbcr or ) * against* or 
ttJicbcr, ) ' again ' 
meg, *away* 
gu, 'to' 
Huriidf, 'back* 
3ufatntnen, ' together * 



entgtnei, ' in two, apart * 

2. The compound separable prefixes are 

A. Combinations of many of the above with one another, especially with 
the words of more general direction or place l^er, l^tn, ha or bar, t)or : as 
l^eran, ^tnan, baran, t)orati. 

b. One or two combinations of the above with preceding inseparable 
prefixes: namely, bet)or, 'before,* entgegen, 'against* (this, however, is 
really derived from iiugegen). 
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c. ©aglPtfd^CJt, 'between' (jWifii^cn by itself ia not used as a prefix), and 
l^ttitan, * behind * (contracted from ^tnten an). 

Note that, of those given in the list above, several are really compound 
adverbs (cm^or^ eutgwet, gurildt, gufatnincn), although not made up of two 
different prefixes. 

5299. Conjugation of Verbs compounded with Separable Pre- 
fixes. 

The conjugation of a compound verb is in general the 
same with that of the simple verb : only one or two mat- 
ters regarding the treatment of the prefix require notice : 

1. The prefix stands before the verb in the infinitive 

and both participles, but after it in all the other simple 

forms. 

a. In the former case, the prefix is written with the verb as a 
single word ; in the latter case it is, of coarse, separated from it ; 
and, if the verb be followed by other adjuncts — as objects, ad- 
verbs, etc. — ^the prefix usually and regularly stands last, at the end 
of the whole clause : thus, fropi anfangen, * begin,' i^ fanac an, 
•I begin;' ic^ fing bicfcn SIMorgctt frii| ju jlubircn an, * I began 
early this morning to study.' 

h. But if, by the rules for the arrangement of the sentence 
(434), the verb is transposed, or removed to the end, it comes, 
even in the simple forms, to stand after its prefix, and is then 
written as one word with it : thus, ate tcfi bicfen 2Rorgcn frii^ ju 
flubtren anftng/ ^asl began to study early this morning.' 

2. The ordinary sign of the past participle, flC, is inserted 
between the separable prefix and the root ; also the sign 
of the infinitive, ju, whenever used. 

Thus, angefangen, * begun ; ' amufangcn,^ * to begin : ' in the lat- 
ter case, aA the example shows, the verb is written along with its 
infinitive sign and prefix, as one word. 

3. The prefix has the principal accent. 

300. Examples: anfangen, 'begin' (II.3); ^eranna^eu, 
' draw nigh.' 

Pbinoipal Parts. 
onfattgen, fing an, angefangcn ^eranna^en, nal^te ^eran, ^erangenal^t. 
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2 

3 
P.I 

2 

3 



Preaentj 'I begin,' eta 

S.I fange an 

fdngfl an 

f (tngt an 

fangen an 

fangt an 

fangen an 

Freterit, *I begao,' eta 

6.1 flng an 

Perfect^ * I have began,* etc. 

S.I f)aht angefangen 

Pluperfect^ * I had begun,* etc. 

8.1 ^atte angefangen 

Future^ ' I shall begin,' etc. 



IVDIOATiyB. 

* I draw nigh,' etc 

nal^e l^eran 
na^fl l^eran 
na^t ^eran 
nal^en ^eran 
na^t l^eran 
nal^en ^eran 

*I drew nigh,' eta 

nal^te l^eran 

' I have drawn nigh,' eta 

bin ^erangenal^t 

*I had drawn nigh,' etc. 

toar ^erangena^t 

' I shall draw nigh,' eta 

koerbe ^erannal^en 

' I shall have drawn nigh,' etc. 

toerbc l^crangcnal^t fern 



8. 1 n)erbe anfangen 

lut. Perf,f * I shall have begun,' eta 

8. 1 merbe angefangen l^aben 

SUBJUNOTIVB. 

Present^ * I may begin,' eta * I may draw nigh,' etc 

8. 1 fange an na^e l^eran 

eta, eta etc., eta 

CoNDinOlfAL. 

Conditional^ * I should begin,' eta * I should draw nigh,' eta 



8. 1 toihibe anfangen 

eta, eta 
* begin,' eta 

8.2 fange m, fange bu m 

3 fange er an 
eta 

Preaenl, ' to begin ' 

anfangen, anjufangen 

Perfedf ' to have begun ' 

angefangen l^aben 



milrbe l^erannal^en 

eta, etc. 

Imperative. 

* draw nigh,' eta 

na^e ^eran, na^e bu ^eran 

nal^c er l^eran 
eta 

LfFIiriTITBS. 

* to draw nigh ' 

l^erannal^en, ^eranjnna^en 

' to have drawn nigh ' 

l^erangenal^t fern 
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Fabtioiplss. 
Present, 'beginning' * drawing nigh ' 

anfangenb l^erannal^enb 

Past, ' begun ' * drawn nigh * 

angefangen ^erangena^t 

301. 1. The meaning of the simple yerb is often greatly altered oy 
its composition with a prefix, as in anfaitgeit, * begin,' literally 'take hold 
on: ' in other cases, eadi member of the compound retains its independent 
meaning nearly unchanged. 

2. When the combination is of the latter character, no absolute line is to 
be established dividing the employment of the prefix as prefix from its use as 
Independent adverb: and there are many instances in which the prefix 
(especially a compound one) is treated in both ways indifferently, and 
' either written with the verb or separated from it ; thus, tno man tnager 
l^tnein ge^t unb fett ^eraud lotnmt (or, ^inetnge^t, l^eraudlomtnt), 'where one 
goes in lean and comes out fat' 

Verbs inseparablt Compounded. 

302. The inseparable prefixes are be, cut (or tmp), tx, ^ 

m, and jcr. "^ 

These prefixes are, most of them, traceably descended firom those of the 
other dass : their original form and present offtce will be explained below 
(307). 

303. They remain in close combination with the verb 
to which they are attached, through its whole conjugation, 
forming with it, as their name denotes, an inseparable 
combination, of which the radical syllable, and not the 
prefix, receives the accent. Hence, 

1. The sign of the infinitive, gu, is put before the combi- 
nation (and separated in writing from it), as if it were a 
simple verb. 

2. The sign of the participle, gc, is omitted altogether. 

Since, as was pointed out above (243.3aX this is never prefixed to an 
unaccented syllable. Moreover, the ge is itself an inseparable prefix, and 
no verbal form is ever allowed to have two inseparable prefixes. 

804. Examples : bcgtnnen, * begin ' (1.2), t)crrcifen, 'jour- 
ney away.' 
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Fbincifal Pabt8. 
bcginncn, bcgann, bcgonnctt ucrrctfen, Dcrrci|ic, Derreijl 

Indicativk. 
beginnc Ucrreifc 

bcgarm Ucrrciflc 

ftabc begonncn bin ucrrcijl 

l^attc begonncn toax Uerrctjl 

tocrbc bcginncn tocrbc ucrrcifcn 

ttjcrbc begonncn ^bcn iDcrbc ucncifl fern 

Subjunctive. 
beginne t)errctfc 

bcgSnnc or begfinnc ucrrcifcte 

eta, eta etc., eta 

Conditional. 
ttjiltbc bcginncn .toiirbc ucncifcn 

eta, eta eta, eta 

Impebative. 
bcginnc ucrreifc 

Infinitives. 
bcginncn, gu bcginncn t)crreifcn, ^m t)crrcifcn 

begonncn ^aben Uerrcifl fctn 

Participles. 
beginncnb Ucrreifcnb 

begonncn tjcmifl 

805. A few inseparably compounded verbs are further com- 
pounded with a separable prefix. Such combine the peculiarities 
of both modes of conjugation, taking no gc in the participle, and 
interposing ^vi of the infinitive between the two prefixes : thus, 
anerf cnncn, ' recognize,' anjncrf enncn, erf annte an, ancrf annt 

a. Some of these, however — as onbctreffcn, auferf!c^cn, auScrtcfcn, etnt)cr« 
letben, t)orcnt^a(ten — are never used except in such verbal forms, or in such 
arrangements of the sentence, as require the separable prefix to stand before 
the verb: thus, aid d^riflud auferfianb, 'when Christ arose;' but not 
(£6tiihx« crflanb auf, * Christ arose.' 

306. No verb separably compounded is ever further com- 
pounded with an inseparable prefix. 

The words sometimes given as examples of such composition are really 
derivatives from nouns: thus, t)erob{d^cucn, * regard with horror,', is not 
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from a verb obf(^cucn,^ but from the noun 2Cbf(^cu, 'horror; ' beauftragcn, 
' commission/ in like manner, is from ^uftrag, *an errand, charge; * hmadj*^ 
rid^ttgen, 'inform,' from S'iad^rit^t, 'news, information,' and so on. 

307. Derivation and Uses of the Inseparable Prefixes, 

1. The inseparable prefixes are elements which have become greatly 
changed, both in form and in meaning, from their originals, and have acquir- 
ed such importance in the system of word-formation as to call for special 
notice in the grammar. 

a. While they have In part a distinct and clearly definable force in the 
compounds they form, they in part also modify in a very general and indefi- 
nite way the meaning of the verbs to which they are attached ; and their 
spheres of use variously approach, and even sometimes overlap, one another. 
Only their leading appUcations wUl be stated below. 

6. These prefixes are also freely used in forming derivative verbs from 
other parts of speech (see 405) : such derivatives are conjugated in the 
same manner as the inseparably compounded verbs. 

2. S3e is the same with our own prefix 5e, and of kindred force with the 
latter; it comes ultimately from the separable prefix and independent pre- 
position ^ci^J^.' 

a, Prefixfi(| to ftn i^t^anHitiVftj it adds the meaning of 'upon, about,' or 
the like, converting the intransitive into a transitive : thus, hageit, 'moan,' 
betlagcn, 'bemoan; ' flngen, 'sing,' bcjtngcn, 'sing about, besing.' 

h, Prefixedtojjraiiaitlve, it changes the direction of the verbal action, 
converting iuto a direct object what was only indirectly or remotely the ob- 
ject of the simple verb : thus, malcn, * paint (a picture),' bemaleit;: * paint 
over (as, a wall) ; ' rauben, ' steal (something from some one),' bcraubcn, 
' rob (some one of something).' 

c. Rarely, it only slightly modifies the meaning of a verb, usually in the 
way of a strengthening or extension of its action : thus, becfcn and bebcdfen, 
* cover;' brfitigcn and bebrangcn, 'crowd, oppress;' barren and be^arrcn, 
' wait, persist; ' flcl^Ctt and bcftcl^cn, * stand, subsist.' 

d. Some of its compounds are restricted to a reflexive use : thus, ftc^ be« 
pnben, ' find one's sel^ be ; ' jtd^ bctragen, * bear one's self, behave.' 

3. ^gi was earlier ant, in which form it appears in 2(nttt)ort, ' answer,' 
and ^ntli^, 'countenance;' it is by origin an adverb meaning 'against,' 
related to our <md and the prefix of answer {amd-swariwri)^ etc. In combina- 
tion with three verbs beginning with f, it has taken, by assimilation, the 
form emp ; thus, cirtpfangcn, em^fel^tcn, cmpfinbcn. 

o. Its primitive meaning appears in a few compounds, as cntflpred^cn, 'cor- 
respond, answer; * empfangen, 'receive.! 

6. Its leading idea is now that of ' out ; ' it denotes removal, separation, 
deprivation, sometimes even negation : thus, cntgcl^en, cntfommeti, cntflics 
l^en, ' escape ; ' ctitgic^cn, * take away ; ' cntlaffcn, ' let off, release ; ' entfa* 
gen, * renounce;' enttoci^cn, 'desecrate.' 

c. It sometimes indicates transition into a condition: as, etltbrettttetl, 
' take fire ; ' entftel^eti, ' come into bcin^c.* 
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4. @r is the same word ^th the preflz ur f(Mining nomiB (411), and 
means by origin ' forth, out,* being related to avi9, * out,' and probably ulti- 
mately identical with it 

a. It has most nearly its primitive force in such verbs as etjie^eit, 'edu- 
cate, bring up,' errid^tcn, 'erect,' crfd^recfen, 'startle.* 

&. It often signifies a passing into a condition, a becoming, the beginning 
of an action; as, erfd^eineit, '(shine forth) appear,' ert5nen, 'sound forth,' 
crjittcm, 'fall a trembling.' 

c. It strengthens the verbal idea, often adding an implication of accom- 
plishment or attainment : as, crf(^5^fen, 'exhaust,' crtragcn, 'endure,* erle» 
ben, 'experience,' crfud^cn, 'request,' erftnben, 'invent' 

d. Hence (its prevailing office in the production of new compounds), it 
signifies an acquisition by means of the action expressed by the simple 
verb: thus, erjagen, 'obtain by hunting; ' ertrotjen, 'get by defiance; ' cr* 
tangcn, 'bring on by dancing.* 

6. ®e is believed to have had at first the sense of 'with, together,* 
which sense appears, somewhat dimly, in a few of the compounds it forms: 
as, acfricrcn, 'become solidified by cold,' gerinnen, 'coagulate,* gcfaHcn, 
' (fall in with) please,' geflel^ett, '(stand by) confess.' But this sense has 
become so generalized and effaced, and its applications are so various and 
indistinct^ that it would be in vain to attempt to classify them. 

The adoption of this prefix as regular characteristic of past participles 
has been already referred to (243.3c) as comparatively modern, and hardly 
admitting of explanation. 

6. a. Ber is historically the same word as t)or, ' forward, forth,* and its 
leading idea is that of 'forth, away: ' as in bcrbrcingcn, 'crowd out,' t)cr* 
jagcn, 'ohase away,' Dcrtaufen, 'bargain away, sell,' Ocrretfeu, 'journey off,* 
t)crf^)tclcn, 'lose at play.' 

5. Hence, as intimating removal through the action of the verb to which 
it is attached, it comes further to imply loss, detriment, destruction : as in 
berbrout^cn, 'wear out* Ocrberbcn, 'ruin; '—or a removal from what should 
be, the production of an untoward effect : as in tjerfil^rcn, ' lead astray,' 
t)errii(fen, 'put out of place; '—or the commission of error: as in k)crrcd^ncn, 
'misreckon,' tjcrtenncn, 'mistake; '—or a reversal of action: as in tjcrbietcn, 
'forbid,' Dcra(^tcn, 'despise.* 

c On the other hand, it signifies a complete working-out of the action 
of the verb: as in t)crb(utcn, 'bleed to death,* l)€rbrcnnen, ' burn up;'— 
which may imply a cessation of the action, as in t)erblii^en, 'blossom out, 
fade, wither; ' or, more usually, a strengthening of the action, as in t)u» 
fmlcn, * sink away,' Dcrtltgen, 'blot out,' ocrfd^Ucgen, 'shut up,' Dcrbtnben, 
' unite; * — and this intensive force in a few cases makes transitive, as t)er* 
ladjcn, 'deride,* Dcrfel^lcn, *mis8, fail of.' 

7. ^tx represents an older ti9, which is related to the Latin diSf and 

means, like the latter, 'apart, asunder.* 

Accordingly, it either intensifies the meaning of verbs which cpntain the 
idea of dissolution, of going to pieces or reducing to pieces, or it adds that 
id«a: thus, jjcrbrcqen, 'break asunder; * gcrfprcngcn, 'blow to pieces; * jer- 
fallen, 'fall apart;' gerritttien, 'become dissolved.' 
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Pb£fizxb Sxpa&ablb OB Inseparable. 
308. A few prefixes, belonging properly to the separa- 
ble class (being all of them in nse also as independent 
parts of speech), nevertheless sometimes form compounds 
after the manner of inseparables. 

809. These prefixes are 

hwcij, * through ' ilber, * over ' unter, * under ' 
jointer/ * behind ' vm, * about ' totber ) * against ' 

toicbcr ) * again ' 

SBiber and toieber are the same word, but differently spelt, to in- 
dicate a difference of meaning. All verbs compounded with tots 
ber are inseparable ; all but one or two compounded with toiebet 
are separable. 

810. In verbs separably compounded with these prefixes, both 

members of the compound have their own full meaning, hardly 

modified by the combination ; the inseparable compounds often 

take an altered or figurative sense. 

Thus, as separable compounds, burc^bringett, 'cFOwd through,' l^tnter* 
gel^en, 'go behind,' iiberfe^en, * set across,' utngel|en, 'go around, revolye,' 
untertperfett, 'thrdw under,' toteber^olen, 'fetch back; '-Abut, as insepa- 
rable compounds, burd^brtngcn, 'penetrate, permeate,' l^mtcrge^ctt, 'deceive,' 
flbcrfcljen, 'translate,' umge^en, 'evade,' untcrioerfen, 'subjugate,' iptcbcr* 
^olen, 'repeat' Yet the difference is not often so marked as in these 
examples, and in a host of cases the two classes of compounds are distin- 
guished bj onlj a slight shade of meaning, if at all 

811. The compounds, of either class, are accented and 
conjugated according to the rules already given. That is 
to say, 

1. The separable compounds are accented on the prefix ; they 
put the prefix before the verbal form in the infinitive and partici- 
ples, but after it in other cases ; they take the signs of p^iciple 
and infinitive between the prefix and the root. 

Thus, from burdft'bringen, 'crowd through,' come burc^'jubringen, bringe 
burc^, brattg burd^, bin burc^'gebrungen, merbe burd^'brtttgen, burc^'gebrungen. 

2. The inseparable compounds are accented on the radical syl- 
lable, reject the ge of the participle, and put ju of the infinitive 
before ti[^e whole combination. 

Thus, from burdjbrin'gen, 'penetrate,' come gu bnrftbrin'gen, bur*, 
brin'ge, burd^brang', ^abe burd^brun'gen, toerbe burd^brin'gen, burt^* 
brungen. 
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Other Compound Verbs. 

812. Verbs componDded with other adverbs than those al- 
ready mentioned, or with nonns or adjectives, fiall into two classes : 

1. Tme or close compounds, in which the first member has be- 
come an integral part of the combination, and the whole is treated 
as a simple verb. 

Thus, ^anb^aben, * handle, numage/ ju l^anbl^aben, l^anbl^abte, gel^anbbabt ; 
toaWttacn, *prophes;^,' ju toabrfogcn, ttjaI|rjogte, gctoo^rfagt; lieblofcn, 
'caress/ gu Ueblofcn, ucblojlc, gciicbtofl. 

2^ Loose or £Eilse compounds, phrases, written together as one 
word, in which the first member is treated as any such word limit- 
ing the verb would be, and the combination is conjugated like a 
verb separably compounded. 

Thus, fiattfinbcti, 'take place,' fiattguflnbett, fatib flatt. flattgefunben ; 
tDO^Itl^un, 'benefit,' toohi^nt^^nn, that too% too^fi^tttian ; ferilWagett, 'mis- 
carry,' fcbljufd^lagciL fd^iug fc^l, fc^lgeft^ftlogcn ; io«f^rcc^en, 'absolve,' lo^U' 
fpred^en, \pxadi lo«, loSgef^rod^ciu 

a. If a verb of the former class has not the accent on its first syllable, it 
loses (243.3a) the ge of the past participle: thns, fro^Io(f'en, fro^IocEt'. 

b. From the same dass are to be carefiilly distinguished certain verbs 
which have the aspect of compounds, but are in fact derivatiyes from 
oompound nonns: such are frd^ftiicEen, 'to breakfast' (from ^^rit^fiutf, 
• breakfast'), rat^fc^tagcn, 'consult' (from Slotftft^lag, 'consultation'). 

S13. 9Rt^ and tioD are treated as proper prefixes, forming both 

separable and inseparable compounds, which are accented and 

conjugated like those made with burd^, etc. (308-11). 

But mi^ is very rarely treated as a separable. $oU forms five or six in- 
separable compounds, as DoHbrtngen, 'accomplish,' t)oU2te]^en, 'execute,' and 
A number of loose separables, as ooftgiegen, 'pour full' 

EXEUCISE XX. 

Compound VerbSj Separable and Inseparable, 

1. fBoxta fangctt ®ic an, 3^rc Srtcfc abjufd^rctbcn? 2. 3(j^ 6c- 
gann gcftcrn, unb fd^ricb cintgc ai, fobafo td^ pc em|)faitgcn ^attc. 3. 
Sr ucrftc^t aUcg toa^ man i^m Uorlicjl, utib fprid^t bic bcutf^cn SBor* 
tcr bcutltd^ au^ ; abet cr iiberfcfet nld^t gut. 4. ®er £ag nal^t ^cran, 
unb bic ©onnc iDtrb balb aufgcl^cn ; ftel^cn iDir auc^ auf, unb Heibcn 
iDtr un^ an. 5. ®tc ^abcn Uergcffcn toa^ ®tc mtr tjcrfprod^en l^atten. 
6. ®tc l^at i^rc Ucbcrfd^u|^c augcjogcn, unb tjl au^gegangcn ; fic mirb 
balb abgcrctflfctn. 7. SJiebcrl^otc bctnc Sitte, unb i^ ^olc bir ttjicbcr 
toa^ bu t)crlangji. 8. SSSir taufcn x^m gteic^ ab, tt)a§ crung tierfaufcu 
iDifl. 9. 6r tear fdfton juriidgclommcn, c^c i^ fortging. 10. 3)ct 
Anabc ^at ben iBaU in bic ©tube l^inetugetDorfen, unb ben @ptege] 
jetbroc^eu. 
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ADJUNCTS OF THE VERB. 

314. A verb, in a proper verbal fonn (that is to say, ezclad- 
ing the infinitives and participles: see 339, 349), always stands 
as the simple predicate of a sentence ; and all that constitutes 
the complete predicate is brought in in the way of modifying 
adjuncts to the verb, variously limiting and qualifying its action. 

a. The proper verbal forms, those possessmg the characteristic of person, 
are often osdled its " finite " forms : they might also be called its personal 
forms. 

h. Even in the compound tenses of the verb itself, the raok of verb 

belongs in strictness only to the personal auxiliary, the other parts being 

iidjuQcts of the latter: thus, in ic^ IjO^t t^n gefrdnlt, *I have pained Mm,' 

^abe is the simple predicate, and gehcintt is an attribute of the object, as 
much - - . .. _ 

sick: 

gone, ^ 

id^ bin tt)cg, * I am away ; ' and i(j^ tt)crbe gelrantt worben fein, ' I shall 
have been pained,' is made up by the addition of suocessiye modifying ad- 
juncts to n^erbe, eadi adjunct after the first being (see 348.2) regularly pre- 
fixed to the one which it further limits ; the phrase means literally ' I am 
entering (tDerbe) into a state of having ({ein) become (tDorben) pained 
(gefranrt)/ That the auxiliaries have more or less completely ttie inferior 
value of copulas, connecting the subject with the chiefly significant 
part of the predicate, does not alter their formal or grammati^ char- 
acter. 

c. No personal form of a verb has the value of adjunct to another 
personal form ; there are as many separate sentences as tiiere are separate 
verbs. All the other parts of speech (excepting the conjunctions: see 
382.a) may enter, by connection with the verb as its adjuncts, into the 
relation of parts of the predicate of a sentence. 

315. Object of a Verb. Most verbs may take an object — 
that is to say, may be followed by a noun (or its equivalent) 
in an oblique case, designating the person or thing upon which, 
or as affecting which, the action which it describes is exerted by 
the subject^ 

1. A "transitive " verb takes its object in the accusative case; 
and such is called a direct object: thus, cr ^at eincn $ut, unb 
trdgt i ^H; ' he has a hat, and wears it : ' see 227. 

(u Jl few transitive verbs are followed by two accusatives: see 227.8. 

2. Many "intransitive" verbs take an indirect object in the 
genitive or dative case: thus, i(j^ fcj^onc mcincS ^JctnbcS, *I 
spare my enemy;' er folflt mtr, *he follows me:' see 219, 
222JI. 
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8. Many verbs, beside tbeir direct object, take a remoter object 
in the dative or genitive, indicating the person or thing affected 
less immediately by the action of the subject upon the object, or 
farther defining that action : thus, id^ rau6e biefemSRannebad 
@elb/ 'I steal the money from this man; ' \i) 6erau6e t^n f eined 
®etbe$, ' I rob him of his money : ' see 219, 222.1. 

316. Predicate Noun or Adjective. A noun or adjective la 
called predicate, if it is brought by the verb into connection with 
a ,noun (either the subject or the direct object of the verb), as 
limiting or qualifying that noun. 

1. a. A predicate noun stands in the nominative, relating to 

the subject of the verb, after fcttt, * be,' ttJcrbcn, * become,' bict* 

ben, * continue,' fd^ciiicn, bttnfen, nnj t^ftnri^tfiTr *nrnm,' and l^ci« 

gen, ' be called ; ' also, with the passive of the verbs that take a 

noun in the accusative as factitive predicate: see 213. 

These are verba of incomplete predication, reqniring a complement. 
Especially feitt, * be,* is the ordinary simple connective of a subject with its 
predicated quality, and is therefore called the copula, 

h. After a few verbs — of calling, regarding, and the like — ^a 

predicate noun stands in the accusative, brought by the verb 

into relation with its object : this is called a factitive predicate . 

thus, cr nanntc mvi) fcincn fjrcunb, * he called me his friend : ' see 

227.8d,c. 

2, a. A predicate adjective is used after the same verbs as a 
predicate noun: thus, cr tfl unb bictbt mir trcu, unb tt)irb ntc untrcu 
iDerben, 'he is and continues faithful to me, and will never become 
unfaithful. ' 

6. With verbs of more complete predication, or of full predicsr 
tive force, an adjective is often used in a manner which it is con- 
venient to distinguish as adverbial predicate: thus, bie ^inber flatu 
bctt flumm, *the children stood silent;' bie ©ttmntc flrfintte l^imnu 
X\\6\ luetic bor, *the voice poured forth heavenly clear;' tutrb'S 
aud| fd^5tt ju Sage fommen, 'will it also come forth beautiful?' 

c. Some verbs are followed by an adjective as factitive predi- 
cate, relating to their object: thus, fie rtngen bie ^ftnbe tovath, 'they 
wring their hands sore;' bie idb geme bre if ad^ btete, 'which I 
gladly offer threefold;' fie fieKt ftd^ iibetrafd^t ' she feigns her- 
self surprised;' id^ fiil^Ie meine JSrSfte l^o^er, 'I feel my powers 
higher;' er l^&It t^n iDarnt/ 'he holds him warm.' 

This predicative construction is much more common with adjectives 
than with nouns, which generally require ate, ' as,* filt, ' for,* gu, ' to,' or the 
tikdi before them: compare 227.3c. 
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317. Adverb, The verbal idea is limited by an adverb, or bj 
more than one, in the most various manner, in respect to time, 
place, occasion, manner, end, and so on. See Adverbs, 361 etc. 

Thns, id^ gel^e iti^t, * I am going now ; * er too^nt 1^ i c r, * he lives here ; ' 
|tc fprct^cn gut, * they speak well ; * bu bi^ ^eute morgcn fcl^r f^jat erioadjit, 
*you woke very late this morning.* 

318. Prepositional Phrase. A phrase composed of a prepo- 
sition along with the word (generally a noun, with or without 
adjuncts) which it governs, and the nature of whose relation to 
the verbal action it defines, is a very frequent adjunct to the verb, 
taking the place of object, predicate, or adverb. 

a. As direct object in place of an accusative, such a phrase can hardly stand : 
but it may be used for a genitive object — as, id^ tDarte auf t^n, for ic^ toarte 
feincr, * I wait for him ; * for a dative object— as, er folgt mir, or cr folgt auf 
mtd^, * he follows me ;* — ^yet more freely for a remoter object along with a 
direct object— as, x<tj frcuc midi ilbcr bicje«, for ic^ frcue mic^ bcffcn, *I re- 
joice at this: ' id^ fc^tcibc eincn ©ricf an t^n, for i^m einen S3ricf, *I write a 
letter to him/ 

h. Examples of ptrepositional phrases with predicate value are e9 toax bott 
cntfc^cibenber SBit^ttgfelt, *it was of decisive importance; * ,bie ^an!cn bUc* 
ben in ber Wlittt, Uhe sick remained in the midst; * fie ern)&]^tten t^n gum 
Stai\n, 'they chose him emperor; ' bled »trb gum ^udbrudE ber ®eete, *this 
becomes an expression of the soul' 

c Adverbial prepositional phrases are ber $oget fptett im Saube, 'the bird 
plays in the foliage ; * tt)tr bergen ben <^amen in ber ©rbe @d^oog, ' we hide 
the seed in the earth's bosom; ' er rief mit tauter @timme, 'he cried with 
a loud voice.' 

319. Order of the verbal adjuncts. 

1^ In the normal or regular arrangement of the sentence, all 

the adjuncts of a personal verb are placed after it. 

ct. For the inverted order of arrangement, in which one of the adjuncts 
]8 frequently placed before the verb it modifies, and for the la-a/nsposed order, 
in which the personal verb is placed after all its a^uncts, see the rules giTcn 
for the order of the sentence, below, 43 ly 434. 

2. When the verb is modified by two or more adjuncts, the general rule 
IS, that one which is more closely combined in idea with the verb, and more 
essentially modifies its predicative meaning, is placed Airther from it than 
one of a more external and accessory character. Hence, 

a. The infinitive or participle, in a compound verbal form, stands at the 
end of the sentence: thus, fte l^atte il^re 3^^^^ \^^^ iu feine %vnQtv ge« 
Ui5t, 'she had stmk her teeth sharply into his fingers; * il^r hierbet eud^ 
fo oluttg eurerSUiad^tnid^tflber^eben, 'you toill not presume so cruelly 
upon your power.' 

h. An infinitive dependent upon any verb, modal or causative auziliaiy 
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or other, stands in like mamier at the end of the aentenoe: thus, ii^ mill 
t)or i^ mi(^ niebertoerfen, 'I toill humble mjaelf before her.' 

e, A separable prefix belonging to the yerb takes the same place: thus, 
fte f a^ babei te^t finjler nnb untotUig au9, 'she looked at the same tune 
right gloomy and out of humor.' 

d. Any part of speech compounded with a yerb after the manner of a 
separable prefix, or forming with it a verbal phrase analogous with such a 
compound, takes the same place: thus, i^ na^m nic^td tnel^r Don bar ^tntn: 
tntt liegtnben Qbtnt to a ^r, * I no longer saw anything of the plain that lay 
behind me.' 

e. Of two cases goyemed by the same yerb, the second accusative (227.3) 
is placed after that which is the more immediate object of the verb ; the 
genitive (219.2,3) follows the aocusatiye ; the dative (222 J.1) rather more 
usually precedes the accusative. 

/. Of more than one adverb qualifying the same verb, an adverb of time 
ordinarily precedes one of place, and both are placed before one of manner 
or degree : thus, cr arbcitct immer fleigigf * he always works industriously ; ' 
^n too^nfl ^et fe^r bequem, *you live here very comfortably.' Hence, also, 
the adverb of negation, nid^t, if it modifies the general assertion of the sen- 
tence, stands last; but ii its negative force applies to some particular ad- 
junct of the verb, it is placed next before that adjunct 

3. The rules as above stated are subject to various modification under 

the influence of accent or emphasis, or of euphony. 

et. Any adjunct of the verb may be transferred to a position other than 
its proper one (usually later), for the purpose of being made more promi- 
nent. 

(. Since a pronoun is, in general, a less significant and emphatic word 
than a noun, usage has estabUshed the rule that 

A pronoun immediately dependent on the verb (not governed by a pro- 
position), whether as direct or indirect object, comes first among the verbal 
a^'uncts. 

Among the pronouns, a personal pronoun oomes before a demonstrative, 
the briefer personal pronouns, espedaUy t9, *it,' before the longer, and the 
reflexives first of alL 

4. Prepositional phrases take, in general, the position belonging to the 
part of speech whose equivalent they are ; but they are more liable than 
single words to change place for euphonic reasons. 

6. The natural connections of the different verbal adjuncts are regarded 
in the arrangement of the sentence ; those whidi affect one another, and 
exert a combined influence upon the verbal action, being put together. 

6. The above are only the leading principles of the arrangement of words 
In a sentence. To follow out their application in detail, and illustrate their 
joint and mutual action, and the more or less irregi^ar and arbitrary modi- 
fications which they admit, cannot here be attempted. 
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USES OF THE FORMS OF CONJUGATION. 

Person Ain> Number. 

820. In general, the verb is of the same person and number 
as its subject. 

Being, of course, of the first or second person only when its subject is a 
personal pronoun of those persons respectiyely, since all other words are of 
the third person. 

821. Special Mules respecting Person, 

1. When the same verb has subjects of more than one person, 
it is of the first person (plural) if either of its subjects is of the 
first person; otherwise, of the second: thus, tcfi unb bu ftnb l^tcr, 
*I and thou are here;' bu unb cr glaubt c3 bcibe nid^t, *you and 
he both disbelieve it.' 

2. After a relative (bcr) referring to an antecedent of the first 
or second person, the verb is in the third, unless the personal 
pronoun is repeated after the relative (compare 181) : thus, bu, bcr 
bent ^a[tU^! ben SOtorbbttd ^ah, Hhou who gavest to the basilisk 
his deadly glance' (but bu,* ber bu gabp). 

822. Special Mules respecting Numher, 

1. A verb having for its subject more than one singular noun 
is put in the plural. 

0. To this rule there are frequent exceptions, either as the several sub- 
jects are regarded as combined into a single idea ; or as, when preceding or 
following an enumeration of single subjects, the verb, by a familiar license 
of speech, is suffered to agree with the one nearest it alone ; or as the verb 
IS in fact understood with other than the one subject with which it agrees: 
thus, ^tnter mir liegt uur Summer unb (Slcnb, * behind me lies only sorrow 
and misery;' geig unb SJieer iDtrb fortgerijjcn, 'rock and sea art hurried 
onward; ' c« begleitc burc^ ?cben unb ©terbcn un8 ?ieb unb Sicbc unb Scin, 
' may song and love and wine accompany us through life and death ; ' Siigen^ 
SD^orbcn, @tc^tcn unb (S^ebred^cn l^at ilbcrl^anb gcnommcn, 'lying, murder, 
theft, and adultery hojoe become prevalent.' 

2. A collective noun in the singular takes a verb in the singular much 

more strictly than in English. 

a. Exceptions are only such expressions as tin $aar, ' two or three,' eine 
SWengc, * a number,' cin 2)u^cnb, * a dozen,' which are frequently used with 
plural nouns (ordinarily construed appositionally with them: see 216.5a), 
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3. After the impersonal and indefinite subjects t9, tied, bad, toa^, toetd^eS, 
etc., the verb is put in the plural if a following predicate noun is plurid : 
thus, c« finb unjer mtx, * there are two of us; ' ba« {inb meinc greunbe, 

* those are my friends. '--So also occasionally in a case like bte gru^t biefe9 
5Baume8 finb ficinc ©ccren, *the fruit of this tree is small berries.' 

4. Out of exaggerated respectfulness, the plural verb is sometimes (the 
usage is happily ^ing out of vogue) construed with a singular title, or name 
and title: as, be He ben ber $err biejen @ccfet gu tvpxohtn, * may the gentle- 
man be pleased to try this purse ; ' ©cine 9Jiajeftat ber ^onig 1^ a b en gcru^t, 
*his majesty the king Tuu been graciously pleased to ... / 

Mood and Tense. 

Indicative. 

S23. The use of the indicative mood, in its varions tenses, 
corresponds upon the whole pretty closely in Germaa and in £ng- 
lisL The principal points of difference will be stated below. 

324. Indicative Present, 1. The German present — e. g. ic^ 
Kebc — ^answers to the three English forms of the present ' I love, 
*I do love,' and *I am loving:' the shades of difference among 
these different values are either left to be inferred from the con- 
text, or are expressed or intimated by adjuncts to the verb or by 
verbal phrases. 

2. In German, as in English and French, the present is often 
substituted for the preterit in lively narration : thus, td^ l^iett ftiUe, 
unb fal^ mid^ nad^ bcm ©tanbc ber ©onnc urn. Snbcm i^ nun fo 
tmpoxhiidt, fcl^c id^ :c., * I stopped, therefore, and looked about 
me for the position of the sun. While, now, I am thus looking 
upward, I see^ etc. 

3. In expressing a past action or state which is continued so 
as to be present also (or in signifying what has been and still is), 
the German, like the French, indicates the present part and leaves 
the past to be inferred, while the English does the contrary: 
thus, finb ftc fd^on tangc ^icr, ^have you been (are you) here al- 
ready a long time?' er f^t&ft fcit ftinf Sal^rcn unter bem ©d^nee, 

* he ha^ been (is) sleeping tor five years beneath the snow.' 

4. The German present, much more often than the English, 
is used in the sense of a future : thus, xoxt jcing' vSf^ an? i(^ brc^^ 
vxvi) urn, fo ifl'd get^an^ 'how shall I set about it? I wUl turn 
myself around ; that will fetch it;' bic ®iltcr, bte cr bcremjl erbtf 

* the property which he will one day inherit' 

This fatore tue of the preoent is a direct intaeritanoe from a former oondition of Ger- 
moQlo langnage (as represented to ns by the oldest Qermanic dialeots), in which the 
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present and fatnre meanings were both habitually expressed by the present tense, the later 
auxiliary futures, as /«Aa2< or toitt love, i^ werbc Ueben, not having been yet brought into 
use. See the author's ** Language and tj^ Study of Language," pp. 119, 269. 

326. Indicative Preterit. 1. The preterit answers to our 
own simple past tense, in its three forms of *I loved,' 'I did 
love,' *Iwas loving' — all expressed, without distinction, by id^ 
liebte, 

2, As the present for the perfect (324.8), so the preterit is 
sometimes used for our pluperfect, to express what, at a given 
time, had been and was still: thus, toaxtn ©ic fd^on tangc ha, 
* had you been (were you) there long already ? ' 

3, The distribution of the expression of past time between the 
preterit and perfect is not precisely the same in German as in 
English. As (326.2) the German perfect often stands where we 
should use the preterit, so the contrary is also sometimes the case : 
thus, i^r ^ r t c t, todij fd^rcrf(id^c3 ©erid^t bc3 ^erm iibcr Scrufa* 
Icm erg in g, *ye have heard what a terrible judgment of the 
Lord Acw come upon Jerusalem.' 

826. Indicative Perfect, 1, The perfect answers in the main 
to our perfect, expressing completed action, or action in the past 
with implied reference to the present, as no longer continuing : 
thus, id^ ^bc gcKebt, * I have loved,' or * have been loving.' 

2. But the perfect is not infrequently used where we employ 

the preterit : the perfect is rather the tense by which something 

is simply asserted as true, while the preterit implies a connection 

with other past events in continuous narration, or a personal par 

ticipation of the speaker, as spectator or joint actor. 

Thus, @ott ftat bic SBctt crfd&aff en, * God created the world (it was God 
who etc.) ; ' id^ bm gcpcrn in bcr xxx^t gcmejen, *I was at church yesterday ; ' 
nnfcr grcnnb ifl ncuUdft geflorben, *our friend died lately: '—but @ott eri(|uf 
bic SSett in fcd)« Za^tn, unb ru^tc om ficbentcn, ' God created the world in 
six daySj and rested on the seventh;* id^ mar in bcr ^irrf)C, tt)0 ^txx 9'i. cine 
Oortreffltc^e ^rebigt ^ielt, *I was at church, where Mr. N. preached an ad- 
mirable sermon ; ' unf er SJater jiarb gcftern, * our father died yesterday (in 
our presence).* 

Something of the same distinction appears also m English usage, and it 
is impossible to explain fully the difference in idiom between the two lan- 
guages without a great deal of detailed illustration. Moreover, there are 
many cases in either tongue where both tenses might be employed with 
equal propriety. 

3. For the present in place of our perfect, see 324^ ; for the perfect Id 
place of the future, see 328.S&. 

827. Indicative Pluperfect, The pluperfect in German, as 

L 2 
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in English, expresses action already finished at a time in the past 
either defined or contemplated by the speaker: thus, id^ l^attc gc* 
Itcbt, * I had loved ' or * been loving.' 

328. Indicative Future and Future Perfect. 1. These tenses 

Ordinarily agree in use with their English correspondents : thus, 

xij ttjerbc licbcn, * I shall love ' or * be loving ; ' id^ tt)crbc getieBt 

l^abcn, * I shall have loved ' or * been loving.' 

They express simple futurity, that which is going to be ; and are care- 
flilly to be distinguished from the modal auxiliary forms composed of the 
infinitive with iDoUen and fotlcn (257-8), which more or less distinctly im- 
ply an assent or intent, a propriety or obligation. 

2. The futures are sometimes used to indicate a claimed probability, or 
express a conjecture ; thus, ba§ ttJirb tDol^l Sl^r SBruber (cin, * that is your 
brother, is it not?' cr trirb nic^t langc bort gebticbcn fein, *I presume he 
did not stay there long.' 

8. a. In Q«rman, as in English, the perfect is often employed where the 
ftiture perfect would be logically more correct, the implication of futurity 
being sufficiently made by the context : thus, id^ ttjcrbc fommen, (obalb xS) 
mcincn S3rief gcfd^ricben babe, * I shall come as soon as I have written my 
letter' (for hjcrbc gcfd^ricDen ^aben, 'shall have written'). 

h. A present or perfect is occasionally substituted for a future, by a %ure 
of speech, to indicate the certainty of what is to take place: thus, jcnc l^at 
getebt, menn id) bic« Slatt au« meinen $anbcn gcbc, * she has ceased to live, 
if I let this paper go out of my hands ; * \tiff, o&er bu bift bed Xobed, ' stand, 
or thou art a dead man I ' 

c. For the frequent use of a present instead of a future tense, see 324.4. 

Suiffunctwe. 

329. The subjunctive mood, which has almost passed out of 
use in English, stiJl continues in full currency in German, having, 
if the two " conditional " tenses be included with it (as they are 
in fact subjunctive, both in form and character), more than a cor- 
responding tense for every tense of the indicative. In some of 
its oflSces (the optative, potential, conditional) it answers to what 
is left of our own subjunctive, and to the compounded tenses 
(with the auxiliaries may, mighty would, and should) by which 
we have in part supplied the place of the latter ; in other ofiSces 
(especially in indirect statement, 333) there is in English hardly 
anything analogous, though the classical tongues present similar 
constructions in abundance. 

330. The subjunctive is the mood of possibility, contingency, 
subjectivity, in contradistinction from the indicative as the mode 
of actuality, direct assertion, objectiveness. ^ 
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a. The BabjonctiTa at the GhBrmanic langnages is by orighi an optatiTe, or mood est 
pxosBhiiir wish or desire, and there was another mood more properly known as snbjnnctive. 
In the Greek, both still subsist together ; but in German, as in Latin, the two have become 
one^ whioh combines, \ilth yarioas modifications and restrictions, their several offices. 

b. Not eTerj statement of a hypothetical or contingent character re- 
quires the subjunctiYe : that character is often sufficiently intimated by the 
radical meaning of the verb used, or of the adyerbs or conjunctions em- 
ployed with it ; the cases in which this mood is availed of are those to be 
explained below. 

c Even in the cases detailed, there is considerable freedom of choice be- 
tween a subjunctive and an indicative expression, depending on the degree 
of contingency or reality of the implied conception ; the difference being 
sometimes so slight as to be hardly definable: and an indicative is occa- 
sionally used where analogy would lead us to expect a subjunctive, as if, 
by a figure of speech, to give a character of actuality to what is in itself 
properly contingent. It is not possible to say, as in some other languages, 
that certain grammatical constructions, or certain particles, require or 
" govern " the subjunctive. 

d. In the subjunctive, the distinctions of tense are of only subordinate 
value, and are even to some extent effaced. The tenses do not, therefore, 
require to be separately treated. 

881. The Subjunctive as Optative, 

1. The present Bubjunctive Ib frequently used in an optative 

sense, as expressing a wish, request, or direction on the part of 

the speaker. 

Thus, gcfegnct fci cr allcgctt, 'blessed be he ever; ' tang Icbc bcr ^onig ! 
c8 frcuc fiq, met ba . . ♦ *long live the king! let him rejoice, who . . .;* 
brfiuttt(^e« gcincn Icgcn ttjtr bem Zl^ov an, *let us dress Thor in bridal vest- 
ments.' 

0. This use is limited to the third persons of both numbers, and the first 
plural: for the second persons, the imperative is used; and for the first 
singular, mbge^ ' may,' is needed as auxiliary. The same auxiliary may also 
be employed in the other persons. 

b. The subject is put after the verb, except in the third pers. singular, 
where it may have either position, and more usually stands before. 

e. The optative subjunctive is used, as already noticed (243.1), to OH 
out the declension of the imperative, and is practically, in the third pers. 
plural, the most common imperative form, since the use of the second per- 
son in ordinary address is no longer approved (163.4). 

d. This subjunctive sometimes becomes, in application, concessive, or 
expresses a supposition or assumption: thus, man begegne 3emanben im 
$au8 ; c8 (ci etne @ejctt(d^af t beifammcn, ' let one meet anybody in the 
house ; lot a company be assembled (i. e, supposing such to be the case) ; ' 
er t^ue^ mad er tnotit, * let him do what he please (i. e. though he do).* 

«. Hence, with benn, it becomes, by an elliptical construction, equivalent 
to 'unless ; ' thus, er fiiljrc benn Rretjo ;jur Sraut mir Ijcim, * unless he bring 
me home Freya as bride,' (i. e. ' [if he would gain what he wishes] then let 
him bring,' etc.) , 

2. The preterit and pluperfect tenses are also employed in a kind 
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of optative sense, but only by elliptical construction, in abbrevi- 
ated conditional and indirect pbrases. 

Thus, iDcirc e« bot^ 2[benb, *if it were only evening I ' l^Sttc i^ m\^ bodj 
gefrcut, * had I only enjoved myself (while it was still in my power to do so) I ' 
ad^, bagmctncSCugcnS^rcincnqucIlcn Warcn, *0 that my eyes were foun- 
tains of tears I ' 

882. Tlie Subjunctive as Conditional and Potential, 

The conditional and potential uses of the subjunctive so pass 
into one another, that they can hardly be treated separately. 
We commence, for convenience, with the hypothetical period. 

1. The hypothetical period consists of two parts or clauses, the 
one expressing a conclusion or result which would follow, if the 
condition were true which is expressed by the other — it being at 
the same time implied that the condition is not realized, and, 
generally, that the result is therefore also untrue. This, in its 
complete form, requires a past tense (preterit or pluperfect) of 
the subjunctive both in the condition and the result 

Thus, rcgicrte ^t6)i, fo lagct i^r tjor ntir tm @taubc, * if right prevail- 
ed, you would lie in the dust before me ; ' tncnn'S Ifingcr gcbauert pttc, 
njfirc id^ im groft erflarrt ' if it had lasted longer, I should have been 
stiflfened with frost; ' gliialicl)cr tnfire ouc^ 16), tncnn it^ nad^ SCficn gcgogen 
XOCiXt, ' I too should be happier, if I had marched to Asia.* 

a. Either of the two clauses may stand first, and the idea of if in the 
clause of condition may be expressed either by a conjunction (ttJcnn) or by 
the inverted arrangement (433) — as the examples show. 

J), In the result or conclusion, the conditional tenses may be used in- 
stead of the proper subjunctive: see below, 336. 

c. The implication as to the result is liable to modification by various 
causes ; for example, by its bein^ put into the form of a question — as, load 
toarc au8 mir gcmorbcn^^attct t^r ntit^ nid^t aufgcnommcn, *what would 
have become of me, if you had not received me ? * — or by an * even * involved 
in the condition: as, unb tDcircn Don @olb |tc, x&j gfibc jtc bir, *even were 
they of gold, I would give them to thee.* 

d. If the conditk>D be regarded as doubtful merely, and not contrary to 
reality, the verbs are put in the indicative mood : tiius, always when the 
tense is present or perfect — as, tncnn cr !ommt, gcbc it^ fort, * if he comes, 
I shall go away ; ' tDcnn cr gcfommcn tfl, h)itt xc^ iqn fel^cn, ' if he be ar- 
rived, I wish to see him ; ' and often when the tense is past : thus, tDcnn et 
fd^on gelomnten tnar, mug er und gefel^en ^aben, Mf he had already come, he 
cannot have failed to see us.' 

2. In the incomplete hypothetical period^ either the condition 
or the conclusion is unexpressed, but is more or less distinctly 
intimated or implied. 

a. Tlie conclusion is wanting altogether, and the condition has the velue 
of a wish or prayer (see 331.2). In this case a bod) or nitr is more often 
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{ntroduoed to help the optative ezpression, bat is not indispensable : thus, 
iDfiren mir nur ben SBerg toorbci, 'piow happy I should be] if we were 
only past the hill I * fonnt' id^ nut, *if I could l^ut go along with you I * 

h. The coDclusion may be intimated by at^, ' as,' and the con- 

ditionality of the other clause expressed either by a conjunction, ob 

or tnenn, or (more commonly) by the inverted arrangement (433) 

of the clause after ate : 

Thus, i^r cilet ja, ate hJcnn il^r Jftilgcl l^fittet, 'jou are hunying as [you 
would do] if you had wings; ' er tt)iu bie SBaljr^ctt fo, ote ob ftc aJiilnjc mare, 
*he demands truth in this way as [he would demand it] if it were cash; ' 
bcr S3oben ttafft auf, at« iuare er oon (grbflogen erfd^ilttert, * the soil cleaves 
open, as if it were shaken by earthquakes.' 

e. The analogy of this construction calls always for a past tense, but a 
present is sometimes met with, as if the phrase were one of indirect state- 
ment (333) instead of conditional : thus, ba tDarb ed mir aid I5nne i(^ burd^ 
ben iBoben jel^en, ate fei er griined @(a9, *then it seemed to me as if I could 
see through the ground as though it were green glass.' Occasionally, it 
really represents an indirect phrase : thus, idj bac^te ate jet e9 . . . , for id^ 
bad^te, e« fei ♦ . ♦ , * I thought as if it were,' for * I thought it was * so and so. 

d. The conclusion is expressed by some other and virtually equivalent 
means: thus, ic^ gebad^te, bafern id^ fein Sbenteuer fdnbe, ben ^eimmeg i^u 
fuc^en, * I intended, in case I should meet with no further adventure, to seek 
the way homeward.' 

e. On the otber hand, the conclusion may be fiilly expressed, 
and the condition intimated by some word or phrase which more 
or less distinctly implies it : 

Thus, O mfire id^ ein grower 5Baum! bonn f5nnte td^ nteinc 3*^^19^ ciu«* 
breiten, * that I were a big tree 1 then [if I were so] I mi^ht spread out my 
branches; ' mand^e« l^atf id) get^an ; attein met fd^eut mc^t bte Soften, * I 
would have done much— only, who does not fear the cost? [if I had not 
feared the cost] ; ' fonfl tvaf er gefaUen, ' otherwise [if this were not so] he 
would have fallen.' 

3. A yet less explicit implication of a condition makes of the 
past subjunctive a proper potential, expressing what in general, 
under the circumstances, might, could, or would be : 

Thus, ba« ginge nod^, * that might answer yet ; ' c8 ^dtte ftd^'8 feiner Dcr» 
iDogen, *no one would have presumed to do so; ' e8 fonnte mic^ retten, *it 
might be able to rescue me ; ' ntmm i^r jeben @tac^et, ber tterinunben fonnte, 
* take from it .every sting that should be able to wound.' 




fafl gegen ©aumflammc angerannt, *I came near running against trunks of 
trees' 

4. Analogous, on the other hand, with the clause expressing the condi- 
tion in the hypothetical period, are occasional phrases like ed mtrb nac^ge^ 
ftftmt, ware e8 nur mtt einigen ihittt^cn, * it is imitated, were it only with a 
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few carriages;* befottberd, toenn er ftd^ toerfd^offen l^aben foUte, 'especially 
if he should chance to have exhausted his ammunition.' 

5. Akin with the potential and hypothetical uses of the subjiinc- 

tive are the following more special cases : 

a. The subjunctiye present is used in a clause involving an indefinite 
relative pronoun or conjunction (whoever, however, etc.) : thus, tnie audb bet 
3Kcnfd^U§c tnanfc, 'however human (will) may waver; * fo Rein fit au(^ fci, 
* however small it be; * auf tnetd^c 2lrt c8 fci, 'in whatever way it may be.* 

h. The subjunctive, present or past, is used after ha% um bag, bamtt, * in 
order that,* to express the end had in view, or sought to be attained: thus, 
(5fl mir ba« ^tx^, bag id^ baS cure rii^re, 'relieve my heart, that I may move 
yours;* cr tt)ilnfc^tc ju rcgicrcn, nur bamit bcr @utc unge^inbert gut fcin 
moAtt, 'he desired to rule only in order that the good might be able to be 
good without hindrance.* 

The tense is governed by the requirements of the sense, generally accord- 
ing with that of the preceding verb. 

e. In these, as in other constructions, the indicative is also met with: 
thus, tt)a9 auc^ bte @innttc^!cit gu t^un gcbrSngt tnirb, ' whatever our sensu- 
ousness is impelled to do ; ' bamit man bicfc ©tabt einncljmcn fann, * that 
the city may be (wherewith it is able to be) captured ; ' bag jebcr OueU tocr* 
jtcgt, * that every fountain may dry up (so that every fount shall dry up).* 

d. A subjunctive is used in a dependent substantive clause (generally after 
bag, ' that ') to denote something that is provided for or looked forward to, 
regarded as of probable, desirable, or suitable occurrence : thus, er mugte 
blciben bis (or bi« bag) bic gtut^cn fxc^ tocrliefen, * be had to remain till the 
flood should subside ; * c« lag i^m baran, bag ber griebc nid^t unterbroAcn 
tncrbe, ' he was anxious that the peace should not be broken ; * e§ %t\)OXt ftdft, 
bag ba9 ^ebilrfnig befriebigt totxht, ' it is proper that the want be satisfied.* 

In some of its forms, this construction passes over into that of the sub- 
junctive of indirect statement (see the next paragraph), after verbs of wish- 
ing, anticipating, and the like. 

333. The Subjunctive of Indirect Statement. 

1. By a construction which has only partial analo^es in Eng- 
lish, the German subjunctive is often used to express a thought 
indirectly, as reported, recognized, or contemplated by some one. 

Thus, cr anttnortctc, cr ad^tc gricbric^ unb miintd^c ben gricben, 'he 
answered that he esteemed Frederick and desired peace ; * tnir miff en lautn, 




2. Such a subjimctive stands always in a (logically) dependent 
substantive clause. The use of this mood more fiilly subordinates 
the clause to the action of the verb in the other clause, upon 
whicL it depends, relieving the speaker from responsibility for it 
or concern with it 

3. Verbs most often followed by the subjunctive of indirect 
statement are especially 
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o. Yerbs that signify imparting, in eyeiy form, as statement, report 
assertion, confession, reminding, and the like. 

h. Verbs that signify apprehension, as perceiving, knowing, feeling, 
calling to mind, imagining, concluding, and the like. 

c Yerbs that signify contemplation with feelings of various kinds, as 

belief doubt, dread, wonder, joy, sorrow, wish, hope. 

Some of these verbs complicate the idea of indirectness with that of de- 
sire, doubt, or conditionality, an expressed by the subjunctive in its other 
uses. 




e. Or, the clause is dependent on a noun of kindred meaning with the 
verbs above mentioned: thus, au8 iBeforgmS, ba§ er Unrul^en crrcgen tt) cr b c, 
^ out of apprehension that he would stir up disorders ; ' unter betn $or« 
manb, cr ^abe frii^cr bcfd^morcn aUc8 anguj^ctgen, 'under the pretext that 
he had earlier taken oath to denounce everything ; ' bic S^ad^ri^t, bag cr jte 
in« @efcingni6 getnorfcn l^abc, 'the news that he had thrown them into 
prison.* 

4. a. Regularly and ordinarily, the verb in the indirect state- 
ment has the same tense ae it would have if the statement were 
made directly, by the person and under the circumstances con- 
templated. 

Thus, jte glaubtcn, bag c« ma^r fci, 'they believed that it w<is true 
(since they would have said " we believe that it is true ") ; cr antwortetc, cr 
(ci ntd|t ge!ommen, (S^rtjjten fcinblid^ angugrcifen, fonbcm merbe nur @c» 
malt mtt ©etnalt mrilcftrcibcn, 'he answered, he was not ["I am not"] 
come to attack Christians, but would only [" I shall only "] repel violence 
with violence ; • balb fragtc man nic^t meqr, tncr mttge^c, (onbcrn tncr gu* 
riictbtcibc, 'soon it was no longer asked who was going along [*' who is go- 
ing?"], but who was staying ["who is staying?"] behind; * td^ l^abe gc- 
toiin\qt, cr folic fid) auf Slcifcn bcgebeit, 'I have wished that he sfumld be- 
take himself to journeying.' 

i. Hence, the use of the present, perfect, and future subjunctive in in- 
direct statement is much more frequent than that of the preterit and pluper- 
fect and of the conditionaL But 

c. The past tenses are used, when they would have been used (either as 
indicative or as subjunctive) in the corresponding statement made directly : 
thus, er tniintd^te, bag cr auf bcm Soben gcblicben tnarc, 'he wished he had 
remained in the garret ; ' tncr !ann tniffcn, ttjas nid^t Semanb glaubUA ffinbc, 
' who can tell what somebody might not think credible ? ' be« @cf fll^ie^, bag 
ntdj|t« tm ?ebcn red^t gefd^cl^c tocnn c« blo§ gcfd^a^e, ' of the feeling that no- 
thing in life would be done rightly if it should be just simply done.' 

Barely, on the other hand, a subjunctive of indirect statement is forced 
out of the past tense which it shoi^d have into the present, as the more 
usual tense belonging to the indirect construction (see R. 190*33). 

d. Koreover, in a clause dependent on a verb of past tense, the subjunc- 
tive is quite ofben put in the past (as it always is in English), contrary to 
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husband was;^ gtng bei mir m 9tat^, ob idj jlc tot die [for ttjccfc], *took 
counsel with myseli, whether 1 should wake her/ 

e. This assimilation of the subjunctive in tense to the verb on which 
it depends is, in general, much more common in the more careless and less 
dignified styles of writing, and in colloquial discourse, than in higher styles. 
But it is occasionally met with in eyery style, sometimes without special 
assignable cause, sometimes where a present subjunctive form would not be 
distinguishable from an indicative, or where a clause is dependent on an- 
other dependent clause, and needs to be distinguished from the latter in 
construction : thus, er bot burt^ ©efanbte an, bie giirflen mbd|ten [for mbgen, 
which would be indicative as well] fclbjl entfc^eiben, toa« cr redJtmdSig be* 
f age, * he offered through embassadors that the princes might themselvcR 
decide what he rightfully possessed.' 

6. The indicative may also be used in phrases similar to those above 
cited, mostly with an implication of actuality, as recognized by the speaker 
also: thus, h)er tot\% tno bir bctn ©lilcfe blil^t, *who know* where thy 
fortune is blooming for thee [as it surely is blooming somewhere] ? ' man 
jnugtc glaubcn, bag cr obUtg bcrgcffcn tt)ar, *one could not but beheve that 
he was wholly forgotten ; ' er bcrtt)ctltc, bi« cr ftd^ ilbcrjicugt ^attc, bag fcincr 
bon ben {ctncn guritcfbltcb, 'he delayed till he was persuaded that none 
of his men was left behind.' 

But the difference of implication is often very indistinct, and the choice 
between the two moods depends in part upon the style used : too nice a use 
of the subjunctive in easy or colloquial discourse would be thought finical 
and pedantia 

6. The elliptical use of the subjunctive of indirect statement with optative 
meaning, or to express a wish, has been referred to above (331.2) : thus, o 
bag ftc ctt)ig griincn b U e b c , * that it might ever continue to flourish I ' (i. e. 
ic^ mbd^tc, oag . . . , 'I should wish that' . . .)• 

Y. A past subjunctive tense is (rarely) used interrogatively, by way of 
questioning or disp^ting something supposed to have b^n asserted : thus, 
bu l^attcfl c0 gcfagt? bu ^afl mir md^td gcfagt, '[is it claimed that] you have 
said so ? you have said nothing to me.' 

Conditional, 

884. The conditioDal tenses are, in form, subjunctive preterits 
corresponding to the future as a present : thus, er intrb tieben, * he 
is about to love,' cr tncrbc Kcbcn, ' he may be about to love,' er 
ttjilrbc tiebcn, * he might or would be about to love.' 

Their proper significance, then, is that of a contingent futurity, 
such a potentiality as may be signified by a tense past in form. 
In this they coincide (as appears from the rules and examples 
given above, 332) with the past subjunctive tenses, preterit and 
pluperfect. In fact, 
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335. 1. The conditional corresponds in meaning with the 
preterit and pluperfect subjunctiye, being an admissible substitute 
for these tenses in some of their uses. 

a. Especially, in the conclusion of a complete hypothetical period (332.1) 
thus, Icbtcfl bu nod^, i^ n? ii r b c bid^ I i c b e n oon bicfcr 3^^^^ * ^^^ t^o^ 
yet alive, I should love thee henceforth ; * !ctnc« n? ii r b c lenffam genua 
f ctn, ttcnn wtr blog {ctn 2)afctn in ber §anb geiDol^r hJilrbcn, *iione would 
be manageable enough, if we were merely aware of its presence in the 
hand.* 

h. In a coudusion with condition only intimated (332.2e): thus, bir. 
JBogct ttjilrben b ann iRcjler in ntcincn iJwcigcn baucn, *in that case (if this 
were so) the birds would build nests in my branches ; ' ^)rob' c« Uebcr nid^t, 
benn bu mftrbep gcrfc^cttt merbcn, * rather, do not try it; for [if thou didst 
tr; it] thou wouldst be dashed in pieces.' 

c. In a more strictly potential construction (332.8): thus, ftc^ em|!(tcl^ 
gu hJel^ren milrbc fcl^r gcfal^rlic^ fctn, 'to defend one's self seriously 
would be very dangerous;' bad tt)ilrbc un8 ju tt)cit fii^rcn, 'that 
would lead us too far.' 

2. The use of the conditional is much less frequent than that of the 
past subjunctive tenses in the constructions above explained. While the 
two are so nearly equivalent that the subjunctive may usually be put in 
place of the conditional, they are not absolutely identical in sense ; the con- 
ditional may sometimes be preferred where the idea of futurity is promi- 
nent (as in the first example above, under a) — as also, for formal reasons, 
where the subjunctive verb would not be plainly distinguished from an in- 
dicative (as in the first example under b). 

336. Quite rarely, the conditional is employed in indirect statement in 
place of the future subjunctive, in the same manner as a preterit subjunc- 
tive for a present (333.4(2) — that is to say, with the value of a past sub- 
junctive to the future: thus, cr tougtc, bag bxe(c Slncrbietungen ben Jtrcuj- 
gug nit^t auf fatten h) ilrb en [for ttjcrbcn, which would not be distinguish- 
able from an indicative], 'he knew that tiiese ofifers would not detain the 
crusade.' 

Imperai/i/ve. 

337. The use of the imperative requires no explanation, be- 
ing the same in German as in English. 

a. With the proper imperative persons (the second persons singular and 
plural) the subject pronouns, bu and il^r, may be either expressed or omitted: 
fr expressed, they follow the verb. 

h. For the use of the present subjunctive as imperative in the third 
persons singular and plural and the first plural, see 331.1c. 

338. Besides the phrases mentioned at 243.1 as employed impera- 
tively, the present indicative sometimes intimates a peremptory order, as if 
from one whose simple word is equivalent to a command ; the past partici- 
ple has, elliptically (see 369.3), a similar force ; and the infinitive is used 
dialectically or colloquially, with the same meaning (347.2). 
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InJMhiMve, 

839. The mfinitive is properly the yerbal noun, and all its 
uses grow out of its valne as such. 

840. 1. Any infinitive is capable of use directly as a noun, 
either with or without an article or other limiting words. Such 
a noun is always of the neuter gender (61.3c), and declined ac- 
cording to the first declension, first class (76) ; and, having the 
value of an abstract, it very seldom forms a plural. 

Thus, ©otteslaflcrn, Sllgcn, 9J?orbcn unb ©tel^tcn l^at ilberl^atib genom* 




odiously polite greeting.* 

2. As the examples show, such a noun is more usually to be rendered 
by our verbal noun in ing (which we often call *' participial infinitive," al- 
though in truth it is quite another word than the present participle) ; but 
also, not rarely, by other verbal derivatives. 

3. There are some nouns, originally infinitives, which are in such con- 
stant use as to have won an independent value as noiuis : such are Seben, 
*life,' ^ntfe^en, 'horror,' ^nbetifen, * memorial,' and so on. 

841. In German, as in English, the preposition ju, 'to,' which 
was originally used only in its proper prepositional sense with 
the infinitive, governing the latter as it would govern any other 
noun under similar circumstances, has now become attached as 
a kind of fixed accompaniment, or sign, to the infinitive in a great 
part of its uses ; and therefore, in describing the different infini- 
tive constructions, it becomes necessary to distinguish between 
the cases in which ju is employed and those in which it is omit- 
ted. 

842. The Infinitive as subject of a verb. 

The inflnitive, either with or without gu, is often employed as 
the subject of a verb. 

to 

ben 

us ; 

ters with such men is not~good ; ' gcjfi^rUdi ift'8 ben Sen ju tnecfcn, *'it is 

dangerous to wake the lion.' 

a. The infinitive as subject is in the great migority of cases accompanied 
bygu. 

I, More usually (as the examples show), the infinitive stands as logical 
subject, the verb taking in addition t&, * it,' or bad, *■ that,' or the like (especi- 
ally the first), as impersonal or indefinite grammatical subject. 
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843. 77ie Infinitive as obfect^ or dependent on another verb, 

L The infinitive without gu is directly dependent on 

1. The yarious auziliaries : as, toerben, the auxiliary of the future and 
conditional tenses (240.2) ; Ifobtn, the airdliary of the perfect and pluper- 
fect tenses, in the cases where the infinitive is used instead of the past 
participle in forming those tenses (240.1c); the auxiliaries of mood 
(242.1) ; t^un, when used as auxiliary in the sense of our do (242.3) 
laffen, as causative auxiliary (242.2) : see below, 5. 

2. ^dbtn, * have,' in certain phrases, with an adjective : thus, bu l^afl gut 
reben, * that is easy to say* (t.e. * thou hast talking good, makest an easy 
thing of talking '). 

3. Si^un, and a few other verbs, followed by ttid^tS a% ' nothing [else] 
than, nothing but : ' thus, cr t^at ntd^tS al8 ftc anjt^auen, * he did nothing 
but look at her ; ' e« foflct nt(^t« al« btc ©cmcinc fcin far aUc, * it costs 
nothing but being the common ono for alL' 

4. ?crncn, 'learn:' thus, cr batte ba8 ®utc toiirbigcn gclemt, * he had 
learned to value what was good.' 

6. A number of verbs admit an Infinitive in the manner of a second 
direct object, along with their ordinary object : these are l)ei§f n, * call, bid,' 
neirncn, *call,' Icl^rcn, * teach,' ^ctfcn, 'help,' madden, 'make,' laffcn, 'allow, 
cause,' and a few that denote perception by the senses, namely fc^cn (and 
rarely fd^aucn), 'see,' l^brcn, 'hear,' fu^Icn, 'feel,' and finbcn, 'find.' 

Thus, cr l^eigt i^n tt)cbcr ^oflen no* iWii^e fpareiu • he bids him spare 
neither expense nor laborj * toa9 maiifo ertcnncn l^cipt (ncunt), 'what peo- 

that teaches us to 
we must help him 
this freedom makes 
you rave;' bcr ®ott^ bcf (Sifcn toad&fcii ftcg, *the God who made iron 
grow;' cr ftcbt jtc crbtcicftcn unb jmtcn l^tn, 'he sees her turn pale and 
sink down;' t(!^ finbc fic auf bcm @op^a ttegcn, *I find her lying on the 
sofa.' 

a. With most of the verbs under this head, the object taken along with 
the infinitive has the logical value of a subject-accusative to the infinitive — 
which is the nearest approach made in German to that construction, so 
familiar in the classical tongues, especially in the Latin : thus, t^ ^drc bad 
@rad toadj^tn, ' I hear the grass grow,' signifies that the grass grows, and 
that I perceive it so doing. 

This construction, especially with fc^cn, ^Srcn, and laffcn (and by far 
oftenest with the last), is followed out into a variety of other forms, some 
of them of a peculiar and idiomatic character : thus, 

h. The proper object of the governing verb is frequently omitted, and thf 
infinitive Uien designates its action without reference to any definite actor 
thus, id^ ^5rc tlopfen, 'I hear [some one] knock (hoar a knockmg); 
lagt ftingcln, 'cause to ring (let the bell be ruQg); ' tag iibcratt fUr baS 
^cugl^ccr in ben ^rc^cn bctcn, ' cause to pray for the crusadmg army 
everywhere in the diurches (let it be prayed for).' 

c. If, then, the infinitive itself takes an object, the construction is equiv> 
alent to one in which that object is directly dependent upon the governing 
verb| and is the subject-accusative of the infinitive taken as an infinitive 
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passive ; and it is generally best so rendered : thus, id^ b5re eu(^ jeben Xaq 
prcifcn, ' I hear you to be praised every day (hear [them] praise you) ; * et 
lieg bie brei 92inqe fiir einen madden, * he caused the three rings to be made 
in place of one (caused to make them).' 

d. That the construction has in fact, in the apprehension of those who 
use the language, been virtually converted into a passive one, and the real 
object of the infinitive transferred to the governing verb, is shown by the 
circumstance that that object, when designating the same person or thing 
with the subject of the verb, is caressed by the reflexive instead of the 
personal pronoun: thus, er tooUte \x^ ntd^t fatten laffett, 'he would not let 
himself be held * (instead of ' would not allow [any one] to hold him^) ; bad 
liigt fic^ l^oren, Hhatlets itself be heard (t. e. is worth hearing);' a(8 er 
f i (^ ettuad t7or(efen (teg, ' as he was having something read aloud to himself; ' 
er mgt oft toon ftd^ ^dren, *he lets himself be often heard from (lets [us] often 
hear from him).' Occasionally, the logical object of lajfen is even added in the 
form of a prepositional adjunct: thus, fit liegett fiq burd^ bie SBad^e 
nid^t abl^alten, ' they did not suffer themselves to be restrained by the guards ' 
— ^instead of fie (tegen bie Sac^e fte nic^t abl^alten, * they did not suffer the 
guards to restrain them.' 

6. Special and more anomalous cases are — an infinitive in the sense of a 
present participle after bleibett, * remain: ' thus, fte blieben tm SBafTer fledfen, 
*they remained sticking in the water; ' and after ^abett with a direct ob- 
ject: thus, er l^at SBetn tm better (tegett, 'he has wine lying in his cellar: ' 
— an infinitive of purpose (below, IILl) without nu in a few phrases ; as, (ag 
fte betteln ge^tt, 'let them ^ begging I ' er legt ftc^ fc^Iafen, 'he lays himseU 
down to sleep;' — and \pa^xtxm, 'to be out for pleasure or exercise {expcUi- 
aUt)j^ after a verb expressing the kind of motion : as, idj rette, f al^re, ge^f 
fpagteren, ' I ride, drive, or walk out for pleasure.' 

IL The infinitive with ju is often construed as a direct object 

1. As the sole object of a considerable number of verbs, especially of 
verbs whose action points forward to something as to be attained or done : 
for example, such as signify begin, undertake, endeavor, venture, plan, 
hope, desire, promise, refrain ; and some others. 

2. Along with an indirect personal object, with verbs signifying com- 
mand, permit, impute, forbid, and the like. 

Thus, er gebot mtr ^n fc^toeigen, *he commanded me to remam silent; ' 
bie SBad)e erlaubt S'^iemanben Dorgutreten, 'the guard allows no one to step 
forward.' 

III. The infinitive with ju is constnied in the manner of an 

indirect object : 

1. To express the purpose or design of an action : thus, td^ bin nid^t ha 
9{&t^fel2U lofen, 'I am not here to solve riddles; ' bie SO^eere ju befreten, 
foUten aue Sanber erobert toerben, ' to free the seas, all lands were to be sub- 
dued.' 

0. This oomes nearest to the original and proper purpose of an infini- 
tive with gu, ' to, in order to, for to.' The same meaning is conveyed mors 
explicitly by prefixing um (see below, 346.1). 

b. The infinitive stands thus often after fein, * to be,' and flel^ett, ' stand, 
with the logical value of an infinitive passive: thus, ba war fo Dieted gn 



verbs intransitive or transitive: thus, aU tx tam ju jlerbcn, *when 
to die (to dying); ' ba trcibt'8 i^n, ben ^JgrciS |U erroerben, *then 
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fel^en, ' there was so mach there to be seen (so much for seeing, as objeot 
for sight).* 

This construction in itself evidently admits of either an active or a pas- 
sive interpretation, according as the thing mentioned is put forward as 
subject or object of the verbd action conveyed by the infinitive. Q^rman 
usage merely adopts the latter alternative. 

c. $aben, with a following infinitive and gu, also sometimes forms a 
phrase in which what is properly the object of ^abett is regarded and treat- 
ed as if dependent on the other verb : thus, tnir ^aben ben (Sorfo gu befd^reu 
ben, ' we have to describe the Gorso (ha^e the Oorso for describing, or as 
theme for description) ; ' — the object may even be omitted, or an intransi- 
tive infinitive employed, leaving to l^aben simply the idea of necessity 
thus, cr ^at nic^t mcqr gu fflrd^tcn, * he no longer has [aught] to fear.* 

2« In other relations such as are ordinarily expressed by a remoter ob- 
ject, or a prepositional phrase having the value of such an object, after 

'he came 

he feels 

trained to 

not pre- 

; hearing 

that; * er rul)t ntd^t bie 0tabt gu Dergieren, *he ceases (rests) not to adorn 
the city ; ' bad ©ebrcinge ^tnbert i^n gu flie^en, 'the crowd forbids (hinders) 
him to fly.* 

As the examples show, the infinitive in this construction, though it 
often has the v^ue of a dative, which its governing preposition gu, ' to,* 
best fits it to fill, is also sometimes used in the manner of a genitive, or an 
** ablative ** (expressing the from relation). 

344. The Infinitive as adjunct to an Adjective, 

1. The iDfinitive, always with its sign gu, is used as limiting 

adjunct especially to adjectives denoting possibility, ease or 

difficulty, obligation, desire, readiness, and the like — to such, in 

general, as point forward, to something to be attained or done. 

Thus, berett ben llet^er gu burc^brtngen, ' ready to penetrate the ether ; * 
(eic^t ^n fd^affen, 'easy to obtain; * bange, feinen ^c^mucf gu Derlieren, ' afraid 
of losmg his adornment* 

2. Many adjectives when qualified by gu, *too,* or genug, etc., 'enough, 
sufficiently,* become capable of taking an infinitive as adjunct: thus, 
nrftc^tig genua, bie grogten j^^iere gu tobten, * powerful enough to kill the 
largest animals;* gu tlein ben 9taumgu filQen, 'too small to fill the space.' 

But after gu and an adjective, the infinitive governed by um (346.1), 
or an awkward and illogical construction with aU bag, 'than that,* is more 
frequent. 

Oompare the power to govern a dative given to an adjective by the same 
qualifying words (223.5): the cases are plainly analogous, the gu in such 
combinations having its proper prepositional force. 

845. The Infinitive as adjunct to a JSfoun. 

The infinitive, always accompanied by yx, is often dependent 
upon a noun« 
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The cases of such iDfinitives may be classified under thre^ 
beads : 

1. The governing noun is one related in meaning to the verbs and ai^'ec- 
tives akeadj spedfled as admitting a dependent infinitive : thus, ^rlaubntg 
ben^aum gu ptiinbern, 'permission to plunder the tree;' o^ne ^offnung 
auhuftcl^cii, * without hope to rise again (of rising)*' bic SBcgtcrbe, fie gu 
tDeaen, ' the desire to awaken her; ' ben ^orfd^Iag, feme ^S^ne abgufenben, 
Hhe proposal to send off his sons.' 




3. The infinitive represents a genitive, most often a genitive of equiva- 
lence (216.2e), or has the logical value of an added explanation of the gov- 
erning noun : thus, bie @(!^tt)Od&l)cit, jebem gu tJcrj^ircd^cn, * the weakness 
of promising to each one; ' etn @efii^l bed ^erbtenfted, biefe game $o^e aud« 
jufiitten, *a feeling of the .merit of filling out this whole height/ 

These classes, however, variously cross and pass into each other. 

346. The Infinitive governed hy a Preposition, 

1. Only three prepositions — namely, utn, *in order,' o^tic, 
* without,' patt or anftatt, * instead ' — ^are allowed in German to 
govern the infinitive directly. 

They are placed at the beginning of the infinitive clause, preceding aU 
the words dependent on or limitiog the infinitive, which stands last, always 
with ivi next before it, and which is ordinarily to be rendered (except after 
um) by our "participial infinitive," or verbal in % ; thus, jcbcnnann totnmt, 
urn gu fe^cn ober gefe^en gu ttjerbcn, * every one comes in order to see or to 
be seen ; ' o^nc euq f Amer gu toertlagcn, * without accusing you sorely ; ' 
anflatt aber bie ^teburd^ ergeugte gilnjltge ©timmung gu benuj^ett, ^instead, 
however, of improving the favorable state of mind thus brought about.' 

2. With other prepositions, when a similar expression is re- 
quired, the infinitive clause is represented beforehand by a ^a or 
bar in composition with the preposition, and then itself follows, as 
if in apposition with this b(U 

Thus, fie tt)aren ual^e baran, auf t^tt gu treten, *they were near to tread- 
ing on him (near to this — viz. to tread on him); ' betua^rte titid^ bat) or ^ 
bie 9'2atter an ben SBufcu fctbfi gu Icgcn, * saved me from laying the adder to 
my own bosom (from this — viz. to lay etc.) ; ' ftc braugcu barauf , ftc^ red^td 
gu tDeubeu, ' they insisted on turning to the right.' 

a. Such a phrase as *they insisted on his turning to the right,' where 
the subject of the action signified by the participial infinitive is different 
from that of the verb with which this is connected by the preposition, can* 
not be expressed in German by an infinitive : for tiie infinitive clause ia 
substituted a complete substantive clause (436.3<2), with a personal verb and 
its subject: thus, fie brangeu barauf, bag cr fi(^ re(^t« roeubcn fotttc^ * tlie^- 
insisted on this — ^that he should turn to the right' -^ 
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347. The Infinitive in Absolute Constructions. 

1. In yarions elliptical constnictionB, chiefly analogous with sach as are 
usual in EngUsh also, the infinitiye stands without being dependent on any 
other word: thus, toarum mid^ ttjccfm, * why awaken me?* ad^I auf ba9 
mutbiae 9{og mit^ gu i^mittgen, 'oh, to leap upon a spirited horse! ' o fd^d* 
ned ^tlb, p fe^en « . . , * oh beautiful picture I to see . . . ; ' anberer gretiel 
ntci^t gu gebenlen, 'not to mention other outrages: * and so on. 

2. By a usage not authorized in good German style, an inflnitiye is 
colloquially used with an imperative meaning: thus, ba bleiben, 'stay 
there I * 

348. Infinitive Clauses, 

1. The infinitiye used as a noon has the conatruction of an 
ordinary noun. But in its proper use as infinitive, it shares in 
the construction of the verb of which it forms a part, taking the 
same adjuncts-^-whether predicate, object, adverb, or preposi- 
tional phrase— as the personal forms of the verb ; thus forming 
often extended and intricate infinitive clauses^ which have the 
Logical value of full substantive clauses, and are exchangeable 
with such. 

Thus, man tft befd^Sftiat, ba9 fd^one ^flafler, kt)o e9 abgutDei^^n f (i^eint, 
iDteber nea in ©tanb gu fe^en, 'they are occupied with setting the nice 
pavement newly in order again, wherever it seems to be giving way;* 
or, man i[t bamtt befc^afttgt, bag m^n . • • . in @tanb fet^t 

2. As a rule, the infinitive stands last in such a clause ; and, in 
general, whatever is dependent on an infinitive is placed before it. 

a. See the examples already given. When two or three infinitives come 
to stand together, each precedes the one it depends on, in the reverse of the 
English order: thus, iljr l^abt mi(^ crmorbcn laffen tnoUcn, 'you have 
wanted to cause to murder me (have me murdered).' But an infinitive used 
as participle (240.1c) allows nothing to follow it, and an auxiliary in- 
finitive must be placed before it : thus, i^r mcrbct mid^ ^ a b c n crmorben 
laffen moUen, 'you will have wanted' etc. Compare 439.2. 

3. The order in which the various members of an infinitive 
clause stand is the same which would belong to them if the in- 
finitive were a part of a compound verbal tense : see 319. 

Particijples. 
'348. The participles are properly verbal adjectives, and all 
their uses and constructions are those of adjectives. 

350. The present participle has active force, representing in 
adjective form the exerting of an action, or the continuing of a 
state or condition, in the some way as this is represented by the 
present tense of the verb. 
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ThoM, ber reifenbe ^BlaUx, 'the tnyelliiig painter (t. e. the painter 
trayels) ; ' not lubmbe Stutter, *a loring mother.* 

a. In rare cases, and hy a license whidi is not approved, a present 
participle is used passiyelj: thus, eint mflfrnbe $tvi% (fine Staf^ inelc^e 

Semtlft loirb), 'a milking cow (a cow that is milked);' bit tior^benbe 
{eife (bie ^etfe bie man oor^t), ' the intended jonmej (the joomej which 
one has hefore him) ; ' ber betreffenbe $untt, 'the point concerned.' 

85L 1. The past participle of a tranffltiye verb has paa- 
siire meaDing, without aoy distinct implication of past time. 

Thns, ba9 geltebtf Stinh, ' the heloved child,' i. e. the child whom one has 
lored, or loveSi or wiU love, according to the connection in which the term 
is used. 

a, Bnt such a participlei from a verb denoting a single act rather 
than a continuous action, may sometimes be used with a past meaning : 
thus, bad gefto^lene ^ferb, ' the stolen horse ; ' ber getrunlene SBein, ' the 
imbibed wine.' 

2. The past participle of an intransitive verb bas active mean- 
ing, and is for the most part employed only in tiie formation of 
the componnd tenses of the verb. Bnt^ 

a. The past participle of a verb taking fetn as its auziliaiy (241.2) 
maj be used adjectively, with a distinctlj past meaning : thus, ber gefa(« 
lene ^d^ntt (ber @(^nee, tnetc^er gef alien tft), 'the fallen snow.' 

3. Many words have the form of past participles, but the value 
of independent adjectives, either as having a meaning which would 
not belong to them as participles, or as being divorced from verbs 
both in form and meaning, or as derived from verbs which are no 
longer in use as verbs, or as seeming to imply verbs which have 
never been in use. 

« 

Thus, gele^rt, 'learned,' betannt, 'known,' oerbroffen, 'listless;' — er^o* 
ben, 'lofty' (er^obcn, ' raised 'X acbiegen, 'pure, sterling' (gcbic^cu, 
* thriven ') ;•— tocrfto^Ien, 'furtive,' Derfc^iebcn, ' diflferent ; '-r-^eftimt, ' staiiy,' 
bcja^rt, 'aged.' 

a. Such past participles have not rarely assumed the value of present 
participles: thus, ocrfAttJiegcn, 'silent;' Derbicnt, 'deserving;' beforgt, 
'anxious;' ^jflid^toergcffcn, 'duty-forgetting.' 

d52. The future passive participle, as has been already no- 
ticed (278), is formed only from transitive verbs, and is not used 
otherwise than attributively. 

Thus, bie 9lottc cincr auf fcinc SBeifc )u bcrubigenbcn grau, 'the part of 
a woman who was in no way to be pacified ; ' btc gletc^^citig an;;utrctcttben 
^ilgetf a^rten, ' the piLnimages to be entered upon at tiie same time ' — ^but 
bie man x9 auf fetne Seife gu beru^igen, 'the woman is in no way to be 
paciaed' (343.III.15). 

853. The present participle is used freely as an attributiy6|| 
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and hence also, like other attributive adjectives, as a snbstantiye ; 

but it is rarely employed as a simple predicate. 

Thus, bie fpietenben Silftc^en, ^the sporting breezes;* tx erroecfte ben 
@d)Iununemben, ' he awoke the sleeper (slumbering one) ; ' bad trilaenbe 
©ilb (cbenber giiUc, * the deceiving show of Hving fulness ; ' in bcr ^anb 
bed ^d^rcibenben ober SD^alenben, ' in the hand of the writer or painter.' 

a. But there are a number of present participles which have assumed 
the value and character of adjectives, and admit of predicative use : for 
example, retgenb, * charming,' ^inreigcnb, * ravishing,' bebeutenb, ' important.' 

b. Such constructions as our Jie is Urnng^ they were goings though not un- 
known in ancient Grerman, are no longer in use. 

354. The past participle (except of an intransitive having 
^aben as auxiliary: see 361.2) is commonly employed both attri- 
butively and predicatively, and may be used as a substantive, like 
any other adjective. 

Thus, btc bcrtorcnc ^nt, *thelo8t time; ' in ett)ig iDtcberl^otter ®cpatt, 
*in ever repeated form; ' gebt ben ©efangcnen lebig, set free the prisoner 
(imprisoned one).' 

855. Both participles admit of comparison, or form a com- 
parative, and superlative degree, only so far as they lay aside the 
special character of participles, and become adjectives. 

Thus, Ijebeiitenbere ©untmcn, *more important sums;' ba^ er^abenflc 
SBilb^ *the most msg'estic image.' 

856. As adverbs they are used rather sparingly, except those 

which have assumed the value of adjectives. 

Thus, ouSgejeicfinet getc^rt, * exceedingly learned ; ' ftebenb ^eifi, * boiling 
hot ; ' entgudteno oft, ' ravishlngly often ; ' i^re gefcnlt fd^lummeniben ©ISt* 
ter, * their droopedly slumbering leaves.' 

857. Both participles are, especially in higher styles of com- 
position, very commonly used appositively (110.16), either alone, 
or with limiting adjuncts such as are taken by the personal forma 
of the verb. 

Thus, ber ^Ite [aff topffd^iittelnb nieber, * the old man looked down, shak- 
ing his head ; ' fd^laf enb l^atte fte tntr fo gefaUen, * she had so pleased me 
sleeping ; ' ^errftd^c ®aben beWerenb erfc^einen jte, * bestowing splendid gifts, 
they appear; ' bent )©eijpicle plflcnb, empflngcn bicfe jetjt ba8 ^reug, 'follow- 
ing the example, these now took the cross ; ' baS fiecr l^atte, burtfi frud^t* 
bare ©egcnben DorauSijiel^enb, unb reic^tic^ mit 2eben«mttteln berforgt, bic 
S)rau erreid^t, * the army, moving on through fruitful regions and abundant- 

.. n.-vs.nliA^ nn-fTi 'n«<%'«riai/%na lioil 'raortlta/4 fVtA TW><i^rA • ' «<4% flit* oivt Ct:>.a«««,K »«>«*• 



the inscription; ' io) fniete nieber, Don Sieb' unb f(nbad)t gan^ burdfiifbrablet, 
*I kneeled down, quite irradiated with love and devotion; ' tiom iD^eigel be^ 
feelt, rebet ber fii^lenbe @tetn, 'anunated by the chisel, the feeHng stone 
speaks.' ^ 2 
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a. Such a participle or participial phrase is used only in the sense of an 
acUective clause, and expresses ordinarily an accompanying drcumstanoe, or 
describes a state or condition ; it may not be used, as in English, to signify 
a determining cause, or otherwise adverbially: in such phrases as **not 
finding him, I went away," "walking uprightly, we walk surely," '* having 
saluted him, we retired," full adverbial clauses must be substituted for the 
participial phrases : thus, ba td^ tl^n nic^t f anb ; — locnn toir oufrid^tig wan* 
htXvL ; — nad^bem tnir i^tt begrugt fatten. 

5. Rarely, however, the participle approaches a causative force : thus, 
bteS befiirc^tenb, tobtete er ben iiBeauftragten, ' fearing this, he slew the mes- 
Henger.' Compare also 43Ld. 

858. The participial clause follows the same rule of arrange- 
ment as the infinitive clause (348.2,3) — namely, the participle regu- 
larly and usually stands last, being preceded by all that limits it 
or is dependent on it. 

This rule is without exception, when the participle is used attributively 
(compare 147.2) ; in the appositive clause, the participle not very rarely 
stands first: thus, ber brttte, mtt ben fro^eflen ^offnungen begonnene, mtt 
feUener l^lug^ett geffi^rte ^reuggug, Hhe third crusade, begim with the 
gladdest hopes, conducted with rare prudence : ' — in ben 3been ber fran;;d{t* 
fd^en Umto&Ijung ertnad^fen, rein gebalten Don il^ren )6erbred^cn, begabt mit 
ber ©eifteSfl&vtc . . . , ' grown up m the ideas of the French revolution, 
kept free from its crimes, gifted witli the strength of mind . . . ' (E. 194. 
b-12). 

369. Special Uses of Participles, 1. The past participle is used in the 
sense of a present participle, after one or two verbs of motion, to express 
the mode of motion: thus, fo fom l^aufig ein ©afe angefpruiigen, 'a hare 
often came jiunping along; * qculcnb lommt ber ©turm gcflogcn, * the howl 
ing storm comes flying.* 

2. After a verb of calling, a past participle is occasionally used in an 
infinitive sense : thus, ba$ ^etgt aud^ filr bie ^utunft geforgt, ' that I call (is 
called) caring for the future also/ 

3. By an elliptical construction, a p^st participle has sometimes the value 
of an imperative: thus, tnS gelb, in bie grcil^ctt gejogcn, * march forth (let 
there be marching) into the field, to freedom! ' ben Stappen gegdumt, * [have] 
the steed bridled!* 

INDECUNABLES. 

860. There are three classes of words not admitting inflec- 
tion, or grammatical variation of form indicating change of relar 
tion to other words, and which are therefore called indeclinables, 
or particles. These three are adverbs, fbefobitionb, and cok- 
JUNCTIONS. They pass over into one another, to some eictent, the 
same word having often more than one office. 
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«. 3cif * jes,' and neln, * no,* are particles which fall properly iufco no one 
of the classea mentioned, each being by itself a complete expression or 
intimation of a thought, 

b. The indeclinables are, in great measure, traceably descended from 
declined words, being cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns; and the 
rest are with probability presumed to be of the same origin. See the au 
thor*8 '^Language and the Study of Langpiage," pp. 2*76-6. 

ADVERBS. 

361. Adverbs are words qualifying verbs aod adjectives, as 
also other adverbs, and defining some mode or circumstance of 
the action or quality signified by those parts of speech. 

In certain exceptional cases, adverbs qualify prepositions also: see 369.1. 

862. Adverbs may be classified according to tbeir meaning as 

1. Adverbs of manner and quality: as, blinbling^, * blindly,' 
trcufidft, * faithfully,' tottenbg, * completely,' anberg, * otherwise,' 
al\o, * thus.' 

2. Adverbs of measure and degree : as, Seina^e, * almost,' gSnj* 
lidfi, * wholly,' !aum, ' scarcely,' git, * too,' f e^r, * very.' 

3. Adverbs of place and motion : as, ^icr, * here,' bort, * yon- 
der,' ^cr, * hither,' ^in, * hence,' cmpor, * up,' red^t^, * to the right,' » 
ttjcg, *away.' 

4. Adverbs of time : as, bonn, * then,' cinfl, * once,' oft, * often,' 
fd^on, 'already,' cttblidfi, 'finally,' nic, 'never,' ^cutc, * to-day.' 

5. Adverbs of modality ; or such as limit not so much the 
thought itself as its relation to the speaker, or show the logi- 
cal relation between one thought and another : thus, affirmative, 
filrttja^r, 'assuredly,' allcrbing^, 'by all means;' — negative, nid^t, 
' not,' feinc^ttJcg^, ' by no means ; ' — potential, ticHcid&t, ' perhaps/ 
toa^tfd^cinUd^, ' probably ; ' — causal, bat)cr, ' therefore,' wavuni, * for 
what reason.' 

a. This last is a transition class between adverbs and conjunctions: 
see 386. 

b. These leading divisions may be very variously subdivided, nor are 
their own limits precise or absolute. The relations expressed by adverbs 
are almost as indefinitely various as those expressed by adjectives, and are 
in like manner incapable of distinct and exhaustive dassiflcation. Hence 
it is of equal or grater importance to note their various derivation, to 
which we next pass. 

863. Adverbs Jram Adjectives, 

1. Almost all adjectives in German admit of use also as ad- 
verbs, in their uniiifiected or thematic form (see 130). 
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a. Exceptions are : the articles and pronominal and numeral adjectives 
(except erfi); further, most participles having their proper participisd mean- 
ing (366) ; and a few others, as arm, gram, tual^r, firom which derivatiFe 
adverbs have been formed bj means of endings (below, 3). 

h. In an earlier condition of the language, the adjective when used as 
adverb had an ending of inflection. A relic of this ending is the e of lancet, 
' long * (adj. lang, ' long '), and that of geme, feme, fad^te, ftiQe, and a few 
others, which are now more commonly used without e. 

2. Adjectives are thus used as adverbs both in the positive and 
the comparative degree ; but only rarely in the superlative. 

a. Superlatives that are employed as adverbs in their simple form are 
metfl, longjt, jflngfl, ndd^fi, ^oc^fl, augerfl, mogU(ftfl, innigjl, freunbUd^fl, 
^ergUc^fl, gutigji, gefdHigfl, and a few others. 

b. Instead of the simple adjective, is commonly used in the superlative 
an adverbial phrase, composed of the adjective with preceding definite ar- 
ticle and governed by a preposition, on or auf ; more rarely, in or gu (com- 
pare the similar treatment of the superlative as predicate! 140.2&). 

Thus, tt)a« am metften in bie Slugen ftcl, * what most struck the eye ; ' 
bad $ferb, bad fx6) geflern am f^ted^teflen ge^alten, * the horse that behaved 
worst yesterday; ' — man mug fic aufd befte crgic^en, *one must bring them 
up in the best possible manner; ' er bot buvdi @efanbte aufd ^ofli^jle an, 
' he offered most courteously through ambassadors ; * — §erren ttic^t im 
minb'ftcn citel, * gentlemen not in the least vain ; * — ba traf cr gum erftcn 
^^r^m, * then he smote Thrym first (for the first).' 

c. Of the. phrases formed with am and auf 9, respectively, the former are 
used when there is direct comparison made, and eminence of degree above 
others is signified (superlative relative) ; the latter, when general eminence 
of degree, without comparison, is intended (superlative absolute : compare 
142.1) : im and gum are used with certain adjectives, in special phrases. 

d Many superlatives form a derivative adverb with the ending end : see 
below, 3c. 

3. A comparatively small number of adverbs are formed from 
adjectives by means of derivative endings : 

a. Si(^ forms a number of derivative adjectives from adjectives, nouns, 
and participles ; and of these a few (fifteen or twenty) are used only with 
adverbial meaning: examples are frciUd}, neultd^, fd^tterUd^, jtd|erU(^', trcu* 
1x6), tua^rlid^, folglid^, ^offentUd^. 

Sl(!^ is by origin the same with onr ly^ which was also at first exclnsively an adjective 
sufllx, and the same word with the adjective like : onr nse of it as distinctive adverbial 
suffix is only recent : see the anthor^s *' Language and the Study of Language," pp. 6&-60. 

b. Six or eight adverbs are formed from acyectives (or nouns) by the 
ending liugd : thus, btinbUngd, * blindly ; ' f(!^rittttugd, * step by step.* The 
e of this suffix is a genitive ending. 

c. The suffix end forms adverbs ft*om many superlatives, and from all the 
ordinal adjectives: thus, beflend, 'in the best manner;' erfiend, * firstly,' 
ge^tttend, 'tenthly; *— also from fibrig, iibrigcnd, * moreover.* 

The en of this suffix is an ending of adjective declension, to which a 
genitive d has become farther attached, irregularly. 
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d. The simple genitive ending forms adverbs from a small number of 
adjectiyes and participles: thus, Un!d, 'on the left;* bereitd, 'ahreadj; 
anbcr«, * otherwise ; ' cilenbS, * hastily ; ' oerjebcnS, * vainly ; * gujc^enb^, 

* visibly ; ' — tjottcnb^, * completely,' is a corruption of OoHeng. 

e. A few other derivatives are too irregular and isolated to require 
notice here. 

364. Adverbs from Nouns, 

1. Besides the few adverbs formed from nouns by the suffixes lid^ and 
lingd (above, 363.3a,&), there is fdso a small number formed by the simple 
genitive ending 0, as anfangd, * in the beginning,' flugS, * in haste/ t^etld, 

* in part,' ttad)t8, *in the night.' 

With these are to be compared the adverbial genitives of nouns, either 
without or with a limiting word, noticed at 220.1. 

2. A considerable number of adverbs of direction are formed from noniig 
and prepositions by the suffix mdrt^ (by origin, the genitive case of an ad- 
jective mart, * turned, directed'): thus, aufn)ai?t«, 'upward;* ofitufirtd, 
'eastward;' ^tmmclttjartg, * heavenward.' 

365. Adverbs by combination. 

1. Combinations of a noun and a limiting word (article, ad- 
jective, pronominal adjective — even adverb), which, from being 
adverbial phrases, have become fused together into one word. 

a. Such are of every oblique case, most often genitives, least often d£L« 
tives, but not infrequently with irregular endings or inserted letters. 

Examples are grogtent^eilS, * mostly,' feincSmcgS, 'in no wise,' bcrgcfialt, 
*in such wise,' alfent^atbcn, 'everywhere,' oUcgcit, 'always,' jebenfalfe, 'in 
any event,' cinmal, ' once,' oiclmal^, * often,' obennalg, * again.' 

h. Certain nouns are thus used with especial frequency, forming classes 
of compound adverbs: such are 2)tng, gall, $albe, WloX, 3Jia§, @eitc, 
Sl^cil, aScg, SBcilc, 2Bet(c. 

2. Combinations of a preposition with a following or preceding 
noun, or with a following adjective. These are also fused adver- 
bial phrases. 

Examples are untcrtt)cg«, 'on the way,' ab^anbcn, 'out of reach,' iMXOtu 
ten, 'sometimes,' iiber^aupt, 'in general,' inbeffen, 'meanwhile; ' — bergab, 

* down hill; ' jlromauf, 'up stream ; ' — gucift, 'at first,' filrttJQl^r, ' verily.' . 

3. Combinations of adverbs with adverbs or prepositions — ^more 
proper compounds. These are very numerous, and various in 
kind : one or two classes require to be especially noticed : 

a. Combinations with the words of general direction or nv)tion, such as 
are also used as compound prefixes to verbs ; see 298.2. 

h. Combinations of prepositions with the adverbs ba or bar, too or tuor, 
and ^te or ^ter, used commonly as equivalents for the cases of pronouns 
governed by those prepositions (see 164.2,3; 166.4; 173.2; 180), with 
B demonstrative, an interrogative, or a relative value. 
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866. Adverbs of obscure derivation, 

Many adverbs which appear like simple words are traceable to combi- 
nations analogous with those explained above. 

Examples are jtoar, * to be sure ' {zi wdre, ' in truth '), nur, * only * {ni 
wdre^ *were it not^), fonfl, 'else* {so ne isij 'so it be not'), ^cutc, * to-day' 
(hiH tag^ * on this day '), nie, * never ' (ne te, * not ever '), nimmer, * never 
(nic mc^r, 'nevermore'), nt(!^t, 'not' (m-wihtj 'no aught'). 

867. Original Adverbs. 

Besides the classes already treated of, there remain a number of ad- 
verbs which, though in part demonstrably forms of inflection of pronom- 
inal and other words, may be practically regarded as originaL The most 
important classes of these are 

1. The simple adverbs of place or direction, ob, on, ouf, au«, bet, burt^, 
in or etn, ob, um, t)or, gu ; — these are all of them commonly employed as 
prepositions, but retain their adverbial value especially as prefixes to verbs 
(298.1). 

2. Derivatives from pronominal roots : thus, 

CL from the demonstrative root (in bcr) — bo, bar, bann, benn, bort, 
beflo, hod^, 

6. from the interrogative root (in tncr) — tntc, tuo, tt)cnn, tnann. 

c. from an obsolete demonstrative root hi — ^te, ^ier, ^er, ^tn, l^tnter. 

3. Farther derivatives from these classes, with adverbial or prepo- 
sitional meaning: thus, from in, inne and tnnen ; from ob, ober and oben, 
fiber and fiben ; from bann, mann, and ^in, bannen, toannen, and ^innen ; 
and so on. 

a. In several cases, forms in er and en stand related to one another a? 
corresponding preposition and adverb; thus, fiber and fiben, I)inter and 
^inten, auger and augen, unter and untcn. 

868. Comparison of Adverbs, 

Adverbs, as such, do not generally admit of comparison : comparative 
and superlative adverbs, so-called, are for the most part comparative and 
superlative adjectives used adverbially. 

a. Only oft, ' often,' forms 5ftcr and bftejl ; and cfte (itself used only as 
conjunction, ' ere,' or, in a few compounds, as e^ebem, with prepositional 
force) forms el^cr and am e^eftcn. 

&. A few words now used only as adverbs have corresponding forma 
of comparison from other words, adjectives: for example, Qern, 'willingly,' 
has lieber, am tiebften, from Ucb, ' dear.' 

c. Adverbs whose meam'ng calls for such treatment may, rarely, form a 
kind of degrees of comparison with mel^f, ' more,' and am meiften, ' most,' 
or other qua^fying adverbs of similar meaning: thus, me^r rec^t9, 'more 
to the right; ' am meiflen DormartS, 'farthest forward.' 

869. Certain special uses of Adverbs, 

1. Some adverbs qualify prepositions— or, rather, prepositional phrases 
of adverbial meaning: thus, mitten um ben ^tit, .* midway about the 
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body; * bag et bcfianbe bt9 auf9 i^Iut, bi9 in ben 2^ob bie gel^be, ^that he 
might maintain his quarrel even to blcxxl, even unto death.' 

2. Adverbs are not seldom governed by prepositions: see below, 378. 

3. Adverbs are used ellipticallj with the value of adjectives : thus, bie« 
fcr Tlann ^tcr, 'this man here; * ©rSber unb bie (E^^ircffcn br-an, 'graves 
and the cypresses thereon ; ' — or, in predicative relations, nun toax bcr 
^benb Dorbei, 'now the evening was past; ' bie 3a^re ftnb nod^ nic^t 
urn, 'the years are not yet over; ' alle9 foQ an bet 9 fein unb gefc^macf* 
tJoK, 'everything is to be otherwise, and tasty; ' ifl tein S^orber me^r un« 
tertt)ege9, Ms there no longer a murderer on the way ? ' aUer SBetteifer 
tuirb toergebend, 'all emulation becomes fVitile ; ^ id^ f a^ il^ebel kneit u m* 
^ e r, 'I saw mist far about.* 

4 An adverb is often added after a preposition and its object, to com- 
plete or tc make more distinct the relation expressed by the preposition: 
see below, 379. 

370. Place of Adverbs. 

1. An adverb precedes the adjective or adverb which it quali- 
fies. 

fl. Except gcnug, * enough,' which, as in English, follows the word it 
fimits. 

2. An adverb qualifying a personal verb is put after it in the regular 
arrangement of the sentence : one qualifying an infinitive or participle is 
placed before it. 

As to the place of the adverb in relation to other adjuncts of the verb, 
see 319 ) as to certain adverbial words which have exceptional freedom of 
position, see 386.4. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

371. A preposition is a word used to define the relation be 
tween some person or thing and an action, a quality, or another 
person or thing with which it stands connected. 

a. The distinctive characteristic of a preposition is that it governs an 
oblique case of a noun (or of the equivalent of a noun) ; and by this it is 
separated from an adverb: it is a kind of transitive adverb^ requiring an 
object in order to the completion of the idea which it signifies. Many 
words are either adverbs or prepositions, according as they are used with- 
out or with such object 

b. The oldest prepositions were originally adverbs, and the various mode 
of relation of a noun to the action or quality which they aided to define 
was expressed by means of a more complete scheme of cases : the reduc- 
tion of this scheme (in Cerman, from six oblique cases to throe: see 
the author's "Language and the Study of Language," pp. 271-2, 276), and 
the conversion of adverbs to prepositions, are parallel processes of change 
in the histoiy of our language. In the German, as a fuller system of de- 
clension is still preserved, a host of relations are signified by the nse of 
cases alone where we require prepositions in English. 
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e. Many of the Gtennan prepositioQS are of late formation from nonni 
or adjectives, or from adverbial phrases oontaining such. Some examples 
of these will be noted below. 

372. Prepositions are most conveniently classified according 
to the case they govern, as the genitive, the dative, the accusa- 
tive, and the dative or accusative. 

a. A few govern either the dative or genitive, but their differenod of 
use in tiiis respect is not of consequence enough to found a class upon. 

h. since what determines the relation is originaUy the case of the nonn, in«poeitioii8 
onght to be followed by cases according to the kind of relation they signify— thus, those 
t^at denote motion toward or to should take the accusative ; those that mean for (ori- 
ginal dative), toUh or bp (original irutrumerUaiy, and in or at (original locative\ should 
take the daave ; those that mean qf, from^ and the like (original genitive and ablattoe) 
should take the genitive — and those prepositions that denote different relations should be 
followed bv different cases to correspond. This latter is to a certain extent still the caae 
(see 376.C) : but, on the one hand, the relations of each ancient case now lost have not 
been assigned tn bulk to one of those yet remaining ; and, on the other hand, many prepo- 
sitions which have undergone a great change of meaning continue to take the case by 
which they were originally followed : for example, na^, which is historically the same word 
with na^, *nigh to,* governs the dative, the case regularly following nal, though itself 
used in the sense of * after * and of * toward, to.* 

373. Prepositions governin g the genitiv e are anflatt or jiatt, 
'instead of,' ^albcr or fatten, *for the sake of — ^with the com- 
pounds of ijaih, namely augcr^alb, * without, outside,' inncr^alb, 
'within,' ohtvijaih, 'above,' untcrt)a(6, 'below' — fraft, 'in virtue of,' 
Ifingg, ' along,' taut, ' according to,' tro(j, ' in spite of,' urn . . . 
tniUctt, ' on account of,' ungca^tct (or obngead^tct), ' notwithstand- 
ing,' unfcrn and unttjcit, * not far ttom,* mittcl^ or mittclft or t)tv* 
mittelft, 'by means of,' tcmtfigc, 'by dint of,' twS^renb, 'during,' 
megcn, ' on account o^ ' gufotgc, * in consequence of, ' and the com- 
pounds of feit, bicffcit or bicffcit^, 'on this side of,' and jcnfcit or 
jcnfcit^, ' on the further side of, beyond.' 

Thus, fiatt bcr jotbncn ?icbcr, * instead 'of the golden songs; ' um btefer 
fremben 3^^9^^ tuiUen, 'on account of these stranger witnesses; ' ®enug« 
t^uung megeh bet get5bteten (S^riflen, * satisfaction on account of the slam 
Christians; * ienjeit bed ^i^^^^/ 'beyond the forest.' 

a. Of these prepositions, IfingS, tro^, and ^ufolge also not Inftequeatly 
govern the dative ; some others do so occasionally. 

b. $alben or ^alber always follows the noun it governs; um . . . 
toiUen takes the noun hetweon its two parts; itngeacftet, tregen, and j^it* 
f olgc may either precede or follow (jufolge precedes a genitive, hut follov^ h 
a dative). 

c. These prepositions are of recent use as such, and all evidently 
derived from other parts of speech. $alb is a noun meaning originally 
'side: ' tuegen was formerly t)on tot^tn, which is siUl in occasional use. 

cL The adverbial genitives ^ngeftd|td, ' in presence/ and ^tiju^^, ' in be- 
half,' the adverbs inmttten, 'in the midst^* abfcttd, 'aside,' and some of 
those formed with n)firt«, as fetttoiirtd, 'sideways,' norbtuartd, 'northwards, 
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alBo enttan({, *al<m^,* and a few others, antiquated or of rare occurrence, 
are sometimea uaed prepositionallj with a genitive. 

374. The prepofiitions go vernipg the dativ e are, of more an- 
cient and original words, dn^, * out,' bci, * by,' mtt, * with,' ob, 

* above, for,' Don, * of,' gu, * to ; ' of recent and derivative or 
compound words, na^, * after, to,' fcit, * since,' glcid^, Mike,' 
f amtnt and ncbjl^ * along with,' nfid^fl, * next,' binnctt, * within,' 
oj^x, * outside,' cntgcgen, * against,' gcgcttiibcr, ' opposite,' gcmdg, 
Hn accordance with,' guttjibcr, * contrary to.' 

a. For prepoaitions which more regularly and usually govern the gen- 
itive, but are sometimes construed with a dative, see above, 373.a. Of 
those here mentioned, ob (which is now antiquated), when meaning 'on 
account of,' is occasionallj used with a genitive : auger governs a geni- 
tive in the single phrase auger Sanbed, * out of the country.' 

b. Sfla6)f gteici), and gemdg either precede or follow the governed noun: 
thus, nac^ bcr @tabt, *to the city ; ' bcr 9iatur nac^, * according to nature ; ' 

gcmciS ben Urgejc^iAtcn, * according to the old stories ; ' ber 3^^* ^^^ 
en Umftdnben gema^, 4n aocordance with the time and the circumstances ; ' 
fie i;te^t fid) gleic^ etnem iD2eere9anne §in, * it. stretches along, after the 
manner of an arm of the sea ; ' fte fCog, einer @QU)^ibe gleic^, * she flew 
like a sylph.' — @ntgegen, gegenuber, and gututber follow the noun; but ge* 
geniiber is sometimes (by a usage no longer approved^ divided, and takes 
the noun between its two parts : thus, j(mti j£amen ft|jen gegen etnanber 
liber, ' two ladies sit opposite one another.' 

c. Occasionally, by a bold construction, a word which is properly adverb 
only is construed as if preposition : thus, Oon^n ben tii^nen ^ei^en, ' in 
front of the brave ranks: ' compare 373.(i 

375. The prepositions governing if^o. ar.finftfttivft only are 
burd^, 'through,' fttr, *for,' gegcn or gen, 'against,' o^nc, 'with- 
out,' um, 'abK)ut,' toiber^ 'against;' also fonber, ' without,' bid, 
*unto, till.' 

a. ®en is now nearly out of use, except in certain phrases, like gen 
5immc(, 'toward heaven,' gen ^eflen, 'toward the west.' ©onber is 
hardly employed except in a phrase or twd, as fonber gteid^en, ' without 
equal' ^td usually stands adverbially before a preposition (see 369.1), but 
alao governs direcdy specifications of place and time: thus, bid ^nttod^ien, 

* as fer as Antioch ; ' matte nut big morgen, * only wait till tomorrow.' 

b. Urn is very often followed by ^er after the noun : see 379.0. 

c. From the case of an accusative governed by a preposition requires 
to be distiuguished that of an absolute acciiaauvo of place followed by an 
adverb of direction, as ben ^erg ^inauf, ' up the mountain ' (see 230.15). 
This construction is interesting as illustrating an intermediate step in the 
process of conversion of adverbs isto prepositions. 

876. Nine prepositions govern sometimes the dative and some- 
times the accusative — ^the dative, when they indicate locality or 
situation merely, or answer the question ^' where I " the accusar 
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tive, when they imply motion or tendency toward, or answer the 
question " whither?" They are an, * od, at,' auf, *upon,* ^intcr, 
'behind,' in, *in, into,' ncbcn, 'beside,' iiber, 'above, across,' 
untcr, * under,' t)or, * before,' 3tt)ifcl^cn, ' between.' 

Thas, td^ l^alte an ben @(^ranten, unb reic^e ben ^elm an etnen Jhta^« 
pen prfld, * I stop at the barrier, and hand back my helmet to a squire ; * 
er (ag auf ber (Srbe, nnb ^atte badO^rauf ben deafen gelegt, 'he lay on 
the ground, and had his ear laid on the turf; ' fte briiten Winter bem i3fen, 
*they brood behind the stove ; ' er legte ftc^ Winter eine Sabacfdbofe. *he laid 
himself behind a snuff-boz; ' er gtng inS ^aud, unb blteb (ange tn bemfe(« 
ben, * he went into the house, and staid a long time in it ; ' bort ttegt er 
neben eincm ©tein, * there it lies, beside a stone ; * fte fcbten pc^ neben ben 
Saunt, ' they seated themselves beside the tree ; ' ber wac^en {(fitiegt ft4 
iiber bem ^djtommtXf * the abyss closes over the swimmer ; * liber biefen 
@trom bin tci^ einmal gefa^ren, ' I once crossed over this stream ; ' ber ^a\itt 
trieb unter eine ©rilcfe; unter biefer ©riltf c mo^nte eine JRatte; * the boat drove 
underneath a bridge ; under this bridge lived a rat ; ' im KugenbUd maren fte 
Dor betn {^elfen, * in a moment they were before the rock ; ' er trat Dor bie Stbnu 

gin, ' he came before the queen ; ' bad ©eflricfte ru^te ;)tDt{c^en t^ren $an« 
en, 'the knitting-work lay between her hands;' fte fc^lilpften jrotfc^en 
[eine S^n^t, * they slipped in among its branches.' 

a. The difference of meaning determining the use of the dative or accu- 
sative after these prepositions is not always an obvious one ; sometimes a 
peculiar liveliness is given to an expression b^ the employment of the accu- 
sative: thus, er ntod^tc eine Oeffnung in bie ^rbe, 'he made a hole in (into) 
the ground; ' unb fiigte fte an ben iD'^unb, 'and kissed her on the mouth 
(impressed a kiss) ; ' fiber ben 9tanb ber 2^tef e gebogen, ' arched over (thrown 
as arch across) the edge </ the abyss ; ' — or, the accusative implies a verb 
of motion which is not expressed: thus, er flteg in etn SBtrt^d^aud ab, *he 
got down (and entered) into an inn; ' er rettete ftc^ in bie ^urg^ 'he saved 
himself (betook himself for safety) into the castle ; * fte ^e^en tn bie ^o^e, 
' they stand up (rise to a standing posture) ; ' — or, the action is a figurative 
one: thus, an ipn benlen, 'think of him (turn one's thoughts on him); ' er 
fa^ auf aQ bte $rad)t, 'he looked upon all the beauty; ' fte freneten ftc^ ilber 
bie fc^5nen SCepf et, ' they were delighted with the beautiful apples ; '—or 
there are phrases, the implication of which seems arbitrarily determined: 
thus, auf bte befle Seife, 'in the best manner; ' fiber taufenb Sa^re, 'after a 
&ousand years.' 

b. It is only by its use of in and into (as also, in colloquial phrase, of tm 
and onto), that the English makes a corresponding distinction ; and even 
this does not agree in aU particulars with the German distinction of in with 
the dative and with the accusative. Hence the ground of the difference of 
ease is the less easily appreciated by us, and needs to be carefully noted at 
every instance that occurs. 

c. The accusative and dative with these prepositions have each its own 
proper value, the one as the case of directest action, the other as repre- 
senting the ancient locative (or case denoting the in relation). 

377. 1. Some prepositions govern a substantive clause, introduced 
usually by ha% rarely by a compound relative (179): such are auf, auger, 
bi«, o^ne, flattcwanftatt, unt, nngeod^tet, wfl^rcnb : thus, auf bog c« btr mo^l 
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gel)e, *m order that it may go well with thee; ' auger totv feme SD'litfd^ulbi' 

3en feten, * except who were his accomplioea.* 

a. This is closely akin with the ofiSce of a conjunction ; and bid, ungead^tet, 
and tDCi^renb may be used without bag, as proper conjunctions: thus, toafi* 
renb toir ba blieben, 'while we continued there' (compare 439.6c). 

2. The prepositions utn, o^nc, and ftatt or anpatt may govern an infini- 
tive and its adjuncts, as equivalent of a complete clause (compare 346.1) 

378. An adverb not infrequently takes the place of a noun 

as object of a preposition. Thus, 

a. Many adverbs of time and place: as, nadj oben, 'upward (toward 
above); ' aiif immer, *for ever; ' fiir je^jt, 'for now; * toon fern, 'from afar: ' 
ill mic fern, 'how far.' 

h. The adverbs ba or bar, mo or mor, and l^ter or l^ie, as substitutes for 
the oblique cases of pronouns. These are compounded with the governing 
preposition, forming a kind of compound adverb (see 366.36). 

379. 1. Aft«r the noun governed by a preposition is often 
added an adverb, to emphasize, or to define more nearly, the re- 
lation expressed by the preposition. Thus, 

a. The general adverbs of direction, l^tn and bet : as, urn unS l^er, urn 
i^n l^cr^ * round about us or him ; ' Ijinter tl^m ^cr, * along after him ; * 
nad^ emcr 9lic^tung ^in, * in a single direction ; » fiber ba« aJicer l^in, 
' across the sea ; ' Don aUen @eiten ^er, ' from all sides.' 

In these combinations, the distinctive meaning of the adverb, as de- 
noting motion Jrom and iowardy is apt to be effaced. Um . . • l^er is the 
commonest case, and a stereotyped expression for 'round about' 

b. The same adverbs, in combination with the preposition itself repeat- 
ed : thus, um mid) ^erum, ' round about me ; * tn ben gor|l l^inein, 
'into the forest;' au« bem SSatbc ^tnau«, 'out of the wood^' au8 bet 
sBruft ^crou8, 'forth from the breast; ' burd^ ©cfa^ren l^tnburd^, 'through 
dangers.' 

c. Other adverbs of direction, simple or compound, often adding an es- 
sential complement to the meaning of the preposition : thus, Don nun an, 
' from now on ; ' Don bort au«, * forth from there ; ' Don Sugenb auf, * from 
youth up ; ' nac^ ber SKitte gu, 'toward the middle ; ' fte gtngen auf i^n ju, 
* they fell upon him ; ' er Qort bie getnbc l^intcr fttft brcm, ' he hears the 
enemy [coming on] after him;* Winter S3fiumen ^crDor, 'forth from be- 
hind trees;' gur i(ammer ^tnetn^ 'iato the room;' jum Z\iou l^inaud, 
'out. at the gate.' 

2. It may sometimes be made a question whether the adverb of direc- 
tion oeiongs to the prepositional phrase, or, rather, to the verb of the 
clause, as its prefix : the two cases pass into one another. 

380. To what members of the sentence a prepositional 
phi'ase forms an adjunct has been pointed out already : namely, 

1. To a verb, with very various vaiuo : see 318. 

2. To a noun: see 112. 
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3. To an adjective : see 146. 

4. Hence, also, to an adverb, when an adjective is used as such. 

381. 1. The rules for the position of a preposition, whether before or 
after the noun that it governs, have bpen given above, in connection with 
the rules for government. ' 

2. Between the pre^sition and its following governed noun may in- 
tervene the various limiting words which are wont to stand before a 
Douu — ^as articles, adjective pronouns, adjectives and participles, with 
their adjuncts — often to an extent discordant with English usage : thus, 
aus llcinen, Dtcretftg guge^auencn, jiietnttc^ gletd^en ©afoltftiltfen, *of small, 
squarelj hewn, tolerably equal pieces of basalt; ' filr bent ^atilen getei|lete 
^tfe, * for help rendered to the sick man.' 

Respecting the combination of the preposition with a following definite 
article into a single word, see 66. 



ooNJUNcynoNS. 

8852. Conjunctions are words which connect the clauses or 
sentences composing a period or paragraph, and show their rela 
tion to one another. 

a. We have hitherto had to do only with the elements. which enter into 
the structure of individual clauses, and among which conjunctions play no 
part. When, however, clauses themselves are to be put in connedion 
with one another, conjunctions are required. 

b. If certain conjunctions — especially those meaning * and * and * or ' — 
appear to connect words as well as clauses, it is as such words represent 
clauses, and may be expanded into them: thus, cr unb id^ tnarcn ba — cr 
max ba, unb icfi toax ha, * he was there and, I was there ; * cr i|l mad^ti%tv 
aid i(^ [bin], ' he is mightier than I [am].' 

c Conjunctions, as a class, are the words of latest development in the 
history of language, coming from other parts of speech, n^ainly through 
the medium of adverbial use. A word ceases to be an adverb and becomes a 
oonjunction, when its qualifying infinence extends over a whole clause in- 
stead of being limited to a particular word in it. Almost all conjunctions 
in Grerman are also adverbs (or prepositions), and their uses as the one 
or the other part of speech shade off into one another. 

383. Conjunctions are most conveniently classified accord- 
ing to the character of the relations they indicate, and their 
effect upon the arrangement of the clauses they introduce, as 

1. General Connectives, which do not alter the arrangement of the 
clause. 

2. Adverbial conjunctions, causing the inversion of a clause 
Qihat is to say, causing its subject to follow, instead of preceding, 
the verb). 
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5. Suhordinating conjunctions^ which make the claQBO depend- 
ent, and give it the transposed order (removing the verb to the 
end). 

The first two classes, in oontradistinction from the third, may be oalled 

384. The general connectives are those signifying * and,' *but,* 

* for,' and * or' and * either.' 

Namely, unb, ' and; * — aber, attetn, fonbcni (and sometimes bod^), *but; ' 
— bcnn, * for; * — cntmeber, 'either,* and ober, ' or.' 

a. Of the words meaning * but,* fonbem is more strongly adversative 
than aber, being used only after a negative, and introducing somo word 
which has a like construction with the one on which the force of the 
negation falls, and which is placed in direct antithesis with it: thus, metl 
niSt cigcnc 3Kac§t, fonbem ®ott, bic MnxQt errcttet, * because not their own 
might, but Gk)d, saves kings ; * er genog ntt^f langc fetneS" SRu^niS, fonbem 
marb begmungcn, *he did not long enjoy his fame, but was subdued; ' mcin 
9lettcr mor fetn SKann, fonbem etn ^ao), * my preserver was no man, but a 
brook ; * — ^the combination ni(^t nut (or blo^) . . . fonbem aud^, * not only 
. . . but also,' is likewise common : thus, ntd^t btog jene fUnbigten, fonbem 
au(^ mir, ' not they alone have sinned, but also we.* ^Ilein means literally 

* only,* and is often best so rendered, being more restricted than aber to 
the introduction of a definite objection. For bod^ as ' but,' see below, 386.6c. 

h. These connectives stand always at the head of the clause whose 
connection they indicate; except abet, which has great freedom of 
position, and may be introduced at any later point — without any notable 
difference of meaning, although often to be conveniently rendered by 'how- 
ever.* 

885. 1. The adverbial conjunctions are originally and strictly 
adverbs, qualifying the verb of the clause which they introduce ; 
and, like any other of the adjuncts of the verb (431), when 
placed at the head of the clause, they give it the inverted order, 
putting the subject after the verb. 

2. No distinct boundary separates the conjunctional use of these words 
from their adverbial use : they are conjunctions when their effect is to de- 
termine the relations of clauses to one another, rather than to limit the ac- 
tion of a verb — and these two offices pass insensibly into each other. 

3. They may be simply classified as 

€L GopuLative (related to the general connective 'and'), uniting different 
phrases with no other implication than that of continuation, order, or divi- 
sion: as, au(5, 'also,* augerbeni, 'besides,* bann, 'then,* ferner, 'further^* 
erflenS, jmettend, brtttenS, 'firstly, secondly, thirdly,' and so on, fd^lieglic^, 
'finally,* mcbcr . . . nod^, 'neither . . . nor,* t§eit« . . . t^cife, 'partly 
. . . partly,* balb . . . balb, 'now . . . now.* 

6. Adversaiive (related to 'but*), implying more or less distinctly an op- 
position of idea, a denial or restriction: as, bod^, jebod^, bennod^, 'yet, 
•though,' glcid^mol^I, beffenungcad^tet-, 'nevertheless;* bagegen, l^tngcgen. 
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*on the contrary,' inbcfffii, * however,* Dichncl^r, * rather, * gwar, * to be sure, 
ktJO^l, * indeed.' 

c CausaUve (related to 'for*), implying a ground, reason, or occasion; 
as, ba^cr, bcSroegen, be«^alb, * therefore,' aifo, * accordingly,' folgUc^, mitl^in, 
* consequently.' 

d. Adverbs of place and time, particularly the latter, sometimes assume 
a conjunctional value: as, unterbeffen, 'meanwhile,' Dormer, * previously,' 
barauf, * thereupon.' 

4. Although these words in their conjunctional office tend toward the 
head of the dause, they do not always take that place ; nor are th«y al- 
ways conjunctions rather than adverbs when they introduce the clause. 
Especially ttatnttc^, 'namely,' and some of the adversative and causative con- 
junctions — as boc^, jebod^, tnbcffcn, gtnar, ttjo^t, oI{o ^have a freedom of po- 
sition like that of aber (384.&). 

6. The clause sometimes maintains its normal order, instead of being 
inverted, after conjunctions of this class ; especially 

a. When the emphasis of the clause, or of the antithesis in two correla- 
tive clauses, rests on the subject, so that the conjunction becomes a kind 
of adjunct of the subject : thus, oud^ bein Sruber hat ed getniinft^t, ' thy 
brother also has wished it; ' toeber er, nod^ id^ koaren ha, 'neither he nor I 
were there.' 

6. When the conjunction represents a clause which is not fully expressed, 
or is thrown in, as it were parenthetically. Conjunctions most often so 
treated are ^toax, iiberbteg, fotgltc^, gubem, l)tngegen, and ordinals, as erflend, 
jtDeitend. 

c. 'j^odj sometimes has its adversative force weakened to a mere 'but,' 
and leaves the order of the clause unchanged, like the other words that 
have that meaning (384). 

386. 1. The subordinating conjunctions are such as give to 
the clause which they introduce a dependent (subordinate, acces- 
sory) value, making it enter, in the relation of substantive, adjective, 
or adverb, into the structure of some other clause. Such a de- 
pen deut clause assumes the transposed order — ^that is to say, its 
personal verb is removed to the end of the clause (see 434 etc.). 

2. The conjunctions that introduce a aubstantwe dependent clause are bag, 
'that,' ob, 'whether,' and those that have a compound relative value, 
namely ttJie, 'how,' loann, 'when,' wo, 'where,' and the compounds of too, 
whether with adverbs of direction, as too^in, 'whither,' too^cr, ' whence,' 
or with prepositions, as representing cases of the compound relative pro- 
noun toer (180), as toot)on, 'whereof,' toomit, 'wherewith.' 

Thus, t(^ toeig, bag er l^ter toar : ob er nod) ^ter bletbt, ifl mit unbelannt ; 
fragen <©te nur nac^, too^tn cr ftd^ bcgeben ^abe, * I know that he was here; 
whether he still remains here is unknown to me ; only inquire whither he 
has betaken himself.' 

8. The conjunctions that mtroduce an adjectivt dependent dause are 
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chiefly those made up of prepositions, with the adverbs ba and too, repre- 
senting cases of the simple relative pronouns ber and toelc^er (180), or of 
words of direction with the same adverbs. The simple conjunctions too^ 
wenti, njann, ba, al«, toit, following specifications of place, time, or manner 
also sometimes perform the same office. 

Thus, ba« Sett, ttjorauf er lag, 'the bed on which he lay; * i^r Ouellcn, 
ba^in btc Wclfc ^ruft R^ brangt, ye fountains toward which the drooping 
breast presses;' ba« ?onb, Wo btc Sitroncn blii^n, 'the land where the 
lemons blossom; ' bie %xt, toit mon ben ^ricg fil^rt, 'the way in which the 
war is carried on.* 

4. The conjunctions that introduce an adverbicU dependent clause are of 

very various derivation, character, and meaning: namely, 

a. Gonjunctiona indicating place : as, too, ba, ' where.' 

6. Time: as, bo, al«, tocnn, tote, too, ' when,' tnbcm, tnbeffcn or tnbcg, 
wcit, tofi^rcnb, * while,* nod^bcm, * after,' fcitbcnt/ 'since,' big, 'until,' c^c, be- 
ttor, 'before.' 

c. Manner: as, toie, 'as.' 

d. Cause: as, toeil, bietoeil, 'because,' ba, 'smce^' nun, 'now that,' bag, 
*that.' 

e. Purpose: as, bamit, bag, auf bag, unt bag, 'in order that' 

/. Cimdition : as, tocnn, ' iif;' |o, too, toofem, bafcm, falls, ' in case,' in- 
bcm, 'while; *— and, with implication of objection, ungcat^tct, obgleid^, ob- 
tooM. obfd^on, ob i|toar, ob auc^, toenngteid^, toennfdQon, toenn aud^, tote< 
toOQi, 'although.' 

The compounds of ob and toenn with gtetd^, tool^t, and fd^on, meaning 
' although,' are often separated by intervening words. 

g. Degree : as, tote, * as,' je, * according as,' al9, benn, ' than.* 
h. Besides these, there are numerous conjunctional phrases, of kindred 
value, composed of conjunctions and other particles : as, aid ob, ' as if^' in 
tote fern, 'so far as,' j[e nad^b^nt, 'according as,* fo balb, 'as soon as,' fo 
tang, ' so long as,' etc. 

t. @o, especially, with following adverb, forms (as in the last two exam 
pies) a great number of conjunctional phrases or compounds, after which 
the conjunction aid, ' as,' is sometimes expressed, but more often implied : 
thus, {o tang aid ed nur ntogltd^ ifl, or fo lang ed nut ntbgltd^ ifl, ' so long as 
it is in any way possible ' (compare 438.3(2). 

6. Few of these words are exclusively conjunctions : many are adverbs 
also, or prepositions, or both | some, as tod^renb, ungeat^tet, are partici- 
pial forms ; some, as f attd, toetl, are cases of nouns ; many are combined 
phrases composed of a preposition and a governed case ; as tnbem, nad^^ 
bcm, feitbem* 



INTEBJECTEONB. 

887. The inteijectioiis have a character of their own, sepa- 
rate from the other parts of speech, in that they do not enter aa 
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elements into the structure of sentences or periods, but are inde- 
pendent outbursts of feeling, or intimations of will, the uttered 
equivalents of a tone, a grimace, or a gesture. 

388. NeTcrtheless, they are not purely natural exclamations, 
but utterances akin with such, which are now assigned by usage 
to the expression of certain states of mind or will. - 

389. The interjections most commonly used are 

1. Of those ezprossing feeling — o or o^, used in a great variely of 
meanings ; a6), toe^, expressing painful or disagreeable surprise or g^ef ; 
|)fut, ft^ ba^, expressing disgust or contempt ; ci, joyful surprise ; ^a, a^, 
wonder, pleasure, and the like ; l)t\\a, jiud^^e, exultation ; ^ent, ^m, doubt, 
hesitation ; l^u, horror, shuddering. 

2. Of those intimating will or desire — fie, f^tha, ^oQa, to call attention ; }p% 
the same, or to command silence ; ^ufd^, to conmiand silence ; topp, to sig- 
nify the closing of a bargain. 

3. Here may be best classed, also, the various imitations of the cries 
of animals and other natural sounds, directions and callwords for animals^ 
and the more or less artificially composed and unintelligent words which 
are used as burdens of songs and the like : as, ^opfafa, t>ioaUtta, turn- 
tcbum. 

390. As, on the one hand, the interjections are employed 
with a degree of conventionality, like the other constituents of 
language, so, on the other hand, many words that are proper 
parts of speech are very commonly used in an exclamatory way, 
quite as if they were interjections. Such are l^eil, * hail ! ' gott- 
(ob, * praise God I ' betoabr, * God forbid I * fort, toea, * away ! ' 
jie^, * behold,' brat), 'well done I' etc.; and the whole series of 
oaths and adjurations. 

a. The ordinary equivalent of our alas, tetbet, is an abbreviation of the 
phrase loaS mir nodj I c t b c r ijl, ' what is yet more painful to me ' (or 
something equivalent to this), and is capable of being introduced, parenthe- 
tically, at almost any point in the phrase— even, when put first, some- 
times causing inversion, like an adverb. 

391. The exclamatory or interjectional mode of expression pro- 
vails to no small extent in the practical use of language, when emo- 
tion or eagerness causes the usual set framework of the sentence, 
the verb and its subject, to be thrown aside, and only the em- 
phatic elements to be presented at all. 

Thus, euc^ gur (grbtn crnSrenl ber oerrfit^crifc^c gattflricf, * declare yoa 
my heiress! the treacherous snare I' fde^M aufi ^tnaug in« toeitc grmbl 
* flee I up! out into the wide country! * iq tcrjlcy bid^ ; toeitcr I *1 under- 
stand you: further!' 
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The grammatical forms most frequently thus used are the nominative of 
address (or " vocative : " 214), and the imperative. 

392. Some of the interjections are also brought into a kind 
of connection with the structure of the sentence, being followed 
by cases, or phrases, such as would suit a more complete expres- 
sion of the feeling they intimate. 

Thus, 0, ad^, pfnx may stand before a genitive expressing the occasion 
of the exclamation : as in o bed X\)oxttt I ))fui ber <Sd^anbe I ' oh tiie fool I 
fie on the shame I ' — some may take a prepositional phrase or a substan- 
tive clause after them : as, at^ bag bu ba Uegfl, ' alas that thou liest 
there I * ^f ui iiber ben §eigen, * fie on the coward I ' — ^and nouns used in- 
terjectionally often admit a dative object, signifying that toward which 
the feeling is directed : thus, $etl, o grii^Ung, beinem @c^etn^ * hail to thy 
brilliancy, oh Spring!* ttjel^ mit, ha^id^ bir tcrtraut, * woe to me, that I 
have trusted thee I ' 



WORD-POKMATION, DERIVATION. 

Introductory JSxplanations, 

893. The etymological part of grammar, as thus far treated, deals with 

the character and uses of the parts of speech^ and of their fframmaiiccU or 

inftedumal forrnSj which are made from simple theTnes (stems, bases), chiefly 

by inflectional endings, but in part also by internal change. 

Such grammatical forms (along with the indeclinable particles, which 
are ultimately derived from l^em) constitute the most essential part of the 
grammatical a|^ratus of a language, its instrumentality for the expression of 
relations of ideas, the means by which its names of beings, quahties, acts, 
etc., are placed in connection with one another, in order to express the 
thoughts of the speaker. 

394. Another, and only less important part of the same grammatical 
apparatus is the array of means by which themes of declension and conju- 
gation are formed from roots and from each other. These means are of the 
same character with those already described, consisting chiefly of suffixes, 
along with a few prefixes, and supplemented by methods of internal change. 

396. There is no fundamental diversity between the two instrumentali- 
ties. The sufQa:es and prefixes of inflection and of derivation are equally, by 
ori^n, independent words, which were first uttered in connection with 
other words, then combined with the latter, and finally made to lose their 
independence and converted into subordinate elements, designating the 
relations of other more substantial and significant elements. 

Ob The working-out of grammatical apparatus, by the reduction of words 
once independent to the condition of endings of inflection or derivation, 

K 2 
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has been a part of the history of inflectiYe languages, fVom their beginning 
down to modem times. Of many of the affixes formed in this way, as well 
as of some that are much more ancient, the origin can still be distinctly 
traced: but their history is to a great extent obscured by the effects of lin- 
guistic change and corruption. Compare what is said above of the deriva- 
tion of the ending te, forming the preterits of the New conjugation (246.3), 
and of the suffixes Ud^, toaxt9, etc. (363-4); and see the author's "Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language," pp. 65 etc., 250 etc. 

&. The difference between the two classes of endings lies in their mode 
of application, and in the frequency and regularity of their use. Certain 
suffixes of derivation are so regularly applied to whole classes of themes^ 
and produce derivatives so anfdogous with forms of inflection, that they 
are conveniently and properly treated along with the subject of inflection 
Such are the endings er and ejl of comparatives and superlatives (133 eta), 
and those which form the infinitives and participles of verbs. 

396* Among modem languages conmionly studied, the German is the 
one which most f^lly and clearly illustrates the processes of word-forma- 
tion ; and the subject ought therefore to receive the attention of every ad 
vanced German scholar. 

397. But no known language (not even such exceptional ones as the 
Sanskrit) has preserved so much of its primitive structure that we can 
carry back the analysis of its vocabulary to the actual beginning. By the 
help, especially, of a careful and searching comparison of related languages, 
the processes of word-combination can be traced up until we discover of 
what sort are the ultimate elements of speech, although we are by no means 
certain of being able to point them out in their very form and substance. 

Principles. 

398. The words of German, as of other related languages, 
are believed to come ultimately from certain monosyllabic boots, 
which were not themselves distinct parts of speech, but mate- 
rial out of which were developed verbs, nouns (nouns adjective 
and nouns substantive), and pronouns ; and, through these, the 
other parts of speech. 

a. Because the roots of language are usually seen in their simplest 
form in verbs, we are accustomed to call them verbcU roots; and we also 
ordinarily call the theme of verbal inflection a *' root *' (237.1a), yet without 
at all intending to imply that it is an original or ultimate root. 

399. The means of derivation, through the whole history of 
development, have been chiefly suffixes or derivational endings — 
with some aid from prefixes. 

€L The almost exdosive use of suffljces rather than prefixes, as means 
both of inflection and of derivation, is a characteristic feature of the family 
of languages to which the Glerman (with our own) belongs. The few pre- 
fixes employed have retained much more distinctly the character of iude- 
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pendent words, forming proper compounds with those to which they are 
attached: that character has been lost only by the inseparable prefixes 
(307) and one or two others (see below, 411.11). The negative un is 
the only German prefix of really ancient character and obscure derivation. 

400. Besides this, there have come in in German two other 
specific auxiliary methods of internal change, affecting the vowel 
of the root or primitive word. These are 

1. The modification of vowel (14), or change of a, 0, U, au into 'd, o, 

a, an, respectively: thus, Tlann, 'M'dnmx, *man, men; * gug, gilfiCr * foot, 

feet; ' iKau«, SD^auJe, 'mouse, mice; * alt, atter, atte|l, *old, elder, eldest;* 

^orn, ^ornlctn, ' com, kernel ; ' ^ange, ^angt, * I hang, he hangs ; * flog, 

flogc, * I flew, I might fly ; * rot^, totl^en, * red, redden.* This modification 

is by the Germans called Umlaut, ' change of sound.' 

0. This is a euphonic change, coming from the assimilation of a hard 
or guttural vowel to a soft or palatal one (e, t) closely following it — al- 
though finally applied by analogy, in many single cases, where no such 
cause had been present It is of comparatively recent introduction, al- 
though, as the examples show, shared in part by the English. It is quite 
unknown in one branch of Germanic speech, the Moeso-Gothic ; and, on 
the other hand, most highly developed in the Scandinavian tongues. 

h. In the present condition of the language, the cause of the modifica- 
tion is generally no longer to be seen, the assimilating vowel having been 
lost 

c. Some derivative words having vowels which are really the effect of 
modification are now, usually or always, written with the simple vowels c 
(for a or 5) or t (for ft). Again, some words show a modified vowel as the 
mere result of an irregular variation of utterance, without etymological 
reason. 

2. The variation of radical vowel: as in jtngcn, fang, gcfutigcn, *sing, 
sang, sung; * incibe, tntrb, marb, tourben, gctnorben, from werben, 'become ; * 
brcd^c, brid^t, brac^, gebroc^cn, Srut^, from brcc^en, * break.* This variation 
is by the Germans called Ablaut, 'divergence of sound.* 

a. This second mode of vowel change is also, like the other, originally 
of euphonic character, one of the accidents attendmg the phonetic devel- 
opment of language, under the combined influences of quantity, accent, 
combination, addition of suffixes, and the like. But it is much more an- 
cient, being one of the characteristic peculiarities of all the Germanic 
languages ; and its specific causes and mode of evolution are in great part 
obscure. 

h. The sphere of action of the variation of radical vowel is in the in- 
flection of the older verbs of the language, and the formation of their ear- 
liest derivatives. 

401. The modes of consonantal change which accompany the pro- 
cesses of word-formation are too various and irregular to be systemati- 
caDy set forth here. Some of them will be noticed below, in connection 
with the derivatives whose formation especially calls them out. 
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402. To carry back the historical analysis of German words to the 
farthest point attained by the aid of the languages kindred with the.Glermaa, 
would take the pupU into regions where he is a stranger, and would be un- 
profitable. Such study requires a knowledge of the older dialects, and be- 
ongs to a higher stage of progress. Only the processes of derivation 
whose results are traceable in the existing language will be set forth ; and 
those words will be treated as '* primitive" which have no German 
etymons, or more original words whence they are derived, even though evi- 
dence from other languages may not only show them to be derivatives, but 
also exhibit the earUer forms firom which they came. 

DSBIYATION OF VbBBB. 

403. Primitive Verbs, Verbs to be regarded as primitive are 

1. The verbs of the Old conjugation, nearly two hundred in 

number (264-7), which constitute the most important body of 

primitive roots in the language. 

a. Several verbs of this conjugation, however, are demonstrably deriva- 
tive: thus, jd^retben(III.2), * write,' from Latin scribo; preifen (III.2), * praise,' 
from ^^reid, * value ' (which comes from Lat. pretitm)^ etc. Others are 
doubtless of the same character ; since, down to that period in the history 
of the language at which the mode of inflection of the New conjugation 
vras introduced, all verbs, whether recent or older, were inflected according 
to the Old conjugation. 

2. Many verbs of the New conjugation : as, l^aben, *have,' fagen, 
*8ay,' rcbcn, 'talk,' Itcben, Move,' Uhm, *live.' 

a. A number of the verbs of the New conjugation formerly belonged to 
the Old, having changed their mode of inflection under the influence of the 
tendency to extend a prevailing analogy and reduce more irregular to more 
regular forms. Others, if originally derivative, have lost the evidence of 
it. To the root of some there is a corresponding noun, and it may admit 
of question which is the more original, verb or noun. 

b. AH verbs whose root, or theme of conjugation, is of more than one 
syllable are to be classed as derivative : even though, as in the case of 
(^meid^etn, 'flatter,' Ueittxn, * climb,' the original from which they come is 
no longer to be traced 

404. Verbs derived from Verbs. 

I. By internal change of the root itself: 

1. By change (generally, modification) of the root vowel, a class of can- 
gaiive verbs are formed, taking as their direct object what was the subject 
of the simple verb: thus, fatten, * fall," fatten, 'cause to fall, /eK;' trtntcn, 
^ drink,' tranfen, 'cause to drink/ drench;^ fifeen, 'sit,' fefecn, 'set j ' Uegeni 
'lie,' legcn, 'lay;' faugcn, 'suck,' faugcn, * suckle ;» fatjrcn, 'go,' fil^ren, 
'lead.' 
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a. As sqme of the examples show, this dass of derivatives has its repre- 
sentatives in English also, but thej are much more numerous in German. 

2. By change of the final consonant, with or without accompanying 

change of vowel, a few verbs are made, with various modification of the 

meaning of the simple verb: thus, fie^en, * stand,' \ttUtn, * place ; ' l^angen, 

*hang,' ^cnten, * execute by hanging;* biegcn, *bend,* bilden, *bow;* net* 

gen, * incline,* ntcfen, *nod;* loac^cn, *wake, watch,' tocden, * awaken, 

arouse ; ' cffcn, 'eat,' a(jen, * corrode, etcL* 

IL By additions to the root : 

1. The snfQx el forms a few diminutives, as ia^tn, 'laugh,' lad^etn, 

* smile ; ' liebcn, 4ove,' licbeln, 'dally, flirt; ' Iranlcn, * be sick,' Iranlein, *be 

sickly or ailing.' 

a. But most of the diminutive verbs in ein are derived from nouns and 
adjectives: see below, 406 JLl. 

2. The suifix er forms a few iterative, desiderative, or causative verbs: 

as tlapptJXf 'flap,' llapperti; 'rattle; ' lad^en, 'laugh,' lad^ern, 'make inclined 

to laugh; ' folgen, 'follow,' folgern, 'infer, conclude.' 

a. But most verbs in txn, as in eln, come from nouns and adjectives ; 
and those which appear to come from verbs are rather to be regarded as 
formed in imitation of such, or after their analogy. 

3. The addition of t^ gives in a few oases intensive force : as in l^dren, 
'hear,' l^orc^en, 'hearken;' tt^narrcn, 'rattle,' ft^nard^en, 'snore, snort.' 

4. 3t or ter. This is i^operly a French ending, representing the er or 
ir of the infinitive of French verbs ; and it forms German verbs from French 
or Latin roots: thus, jiubtren, 'study,* morfd^iren, 'march,' fpagieren, 'expa- 
tiate, go abroad for pleasure or exercise,' tegicren, 'rule.' 

a. But a few verbs in tren are fonned, in imitation of these, from German 
words: as bud^jlabiren, 'spell' (from ©ud^jiabe, 'letter'), fc^attiren, 'shade' 
(from @d^attcn, 'shadow'). 

5. At a certain period, about the middle of the last century, the German 
language was well-nigh swamped by the introduction of a multitude of such 
foi^ign verbs in treiu The greater part of them have been cast out from 
dign^ed and literary use, but they are still rife in low colloquial and 
humorous styles. 

c. The syllable ir or ter of these verbs receives the aocent; and they 
therefore admit no prefix ge m the participle : see 243.3a. 

IIL By prefixes to the root : 

1. By the inseparable prefixes be, ent or emp, er, ge, t)er, and get. 

For the derivative (or compound) verbs fonned by means of these pre 
fixes, see above, 302 etc. 

2. By separable prefixes. 

Verbs formed by means of such praxes have no real right to be regarded 
as derivative: they are compounds, rather: see 296 etc. 

Bemark. — ^Derivative verbs in German coming from other verbs directly 
are quite rare; and, of those usually regarded as so derived, some admit of 
explanation as denominatives, or as coming from nouns and atyectives. 
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405. Verbs derived from Nouns and Adjectives, 

Verbs from nouns and adjectives are commonly called deTumiinaiives. 
They constitute in German, as in the other related languages, the great mass 
of derivative verbs. The relation of the verbal idea to tiie meaning of the 
primitive word is of the most varied character. Verbs from adjectives 
usually signify either, as intransitives, to be in or to pass into the condition 
denoted by the adjective, or else, as transitives, to reduce something to that 
condition. Verbs from nouns signify either to supply with that which the 
noun denotes, or to deprive of it, or to use or apply it, or to treat with it, or 
to be like it, and so on : for examples, see below. 

I. By the simple addition of the endings of conjugation : 

1. From nouns, more usually without modification of the vowel of the 
primitive word: as, fugcn, *set foot, find footing* (%VL% *foot*); l^autcn, 
'house, dwell' (§au«, 'house'); grafcn, * graze' (®ra«, * grass'); altern, 

* grow old, age* (fctcr, 'age'); buttem, 'make or turn to butter' (SButtcr, 
'butter'); ptvmltn, 'make a show* (^runt, 'show'); orbeiten, 'work* 
(Arbeit, 'labor'): — sometimes with modification of the vowel: as, |)flil9Ctt, 
'plough^ (W"9f 'plough*); Comment, 'hammer* (^ommer, 'hammer*); 
Prjcn, 'faU or hurl headlong* (©turj, 'fall'). 

a. Barely, a verb is formed from a noun in the plural: as, bt&ttem, ' turn 
over the leaves of,* eta (Stfittcr, 'leaves,' from ©latt). 

&. Nouns (and adjectives) ending in the unaccented syllable ett reject the 
e of that syllable in the derivative verb : thus, regnen, ' rain * (iRegen, ' rain *) ; 
offncn, 'open* (off en, 'open *). 

2. From adjectives, usually with modificationof the vowel: thus, tollmen, 

* redden ' (rot^, 'red*); ftfirfcn, 'strengthen' (jlarf, 'strong'); tobten, 'kill' 
(tobt, ' dead *) ; gcnilgen, ' suflBce * (gcnug, ' enough *) ; anbcrn, ' alter ' (anbcr, 
'other*); dugcrn, 'utter* (auger, 'out'); — rarely without modification : as, 
na^en, ' draw nigh * (na^, ' nigh *) ; ottcn, ' grow old * (att, ' old '). 

a. A number of derivative verbs are formed from adjectives in the com- 
parative degree: thus, nfi^crn, 'come nearer * (na^cr, 'nearer,' from na^) : 
minbern, ' diminish * (jninbcr, ' less *). 

II. By derivative endings, forming themes of conjugation : 

1. The ending el forms from both nouns and adjectives (with modifica- 
tion of their vowel) verbs which have a diminutive, disparaging, or reproach- 
ful meaning : thus, liinftetn, ' treat in an artificial or afiected manner ' ( jf unfi, 
'art*); altert^ilmcltl, 'be foolishly or affbctedly fond of antiquity * (2l(tcr» 
tl^um, 'antiquity'); fiilgete, 'subtilize, be over-critical* (Hug, 'knowing') 
frSmmeln, 'affbct piety, cant* (fromm, 'pious*).- 

a. Compare derivatives formed from verbs by the same ending, 404.II.1. 

2. The endings fc§, ;|, and cm form a few verbs : fc^ forms only ^enjd^eH; 
'rule* ($err, 'master'), and feilfdicn, 'chaffer' (feil, 'cheap'); 3 lorms 
bu^ett, ' to thee and thou * (bu, ' thou '), and one or two others ; en) forms 
faulengen, *play the sluggard* (fani, 'lazy'), etc 

3. The ending ig is properly one forming adjectives (below, 416.9) ; but 
it is sometimes attached both to adjectives and nouns in order to the forma- 
tion of a special theme of conjugation, by analog with the numerous verbs 
derived from adjectives ending in tg : thus, rctnigen, 'purify* (rein, 'pure'); 
cnbigcn, 'end, terminate* (Snbe, 'end*). 
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4. The ending tr forms a few verbs iVom German nouns: see 404.II.4a. 

IIL By prefixes (cither with or without derivative endings) : 

1. The inseparable prefixes (except ge) form a very large number of de- 
nominative verbs, generally without any accompanying derivative ending, 
but occasionally along with such. In these denominatives, the prefixes 
have a force analogous with that which belongs to them in composition (see 
307): thus, 

Ow @e forms transitives, denoting especially a fumishiDg, making, or 
treating: thus^ bcfeclen, * endow with a soul' (@celc, 'soul'); bcgeiftcrn, 
inspirit* (®cijler, * spirits,' from Octfl); bcfreien, 'free, liberate' (frci, 
'free'); berctt^cm, *enrich' (reic^er, 'richer,' firomreid^); bcjt^onigen, 'beau- 
tify ' (fd^5n, * beautiftd ') ; bcno(^rid(|tigcn, ' inform ' (S^oc^ric^t, * news '). 

&. @nt forms especially verbs signifying removal, deprivation, and the 
like: thus, cntfcmcn, 'withdraw* (fern, 'far'); entblogcn, 'strip' (btog, 
'bare*); cntl^auptcn, * behead' i^aupt, 'head'); entfrdften, 'enervate' 
(^raft, 'power'); cnt^citigcn, 'desecrate* (^citig, 'holy'); cntluaffnen, 

* disarm * (SBaff en, * weapon*^). 

c. (§x forms transitives, intransitives, and reflexives, chiefly ftom adjec- 
tives, and signifying a passing into, or a reduction to, the state signified by 
the adjective: thus, erl^arten, 'grow hard,' er^arten, 'make hard* (fyixtf 
'hard'); ermatten, * tire ' (matt, 'weary'); crgfiujen, 'complete' (gang, 'en- 
tire'); eniicbrigen, ' humble '(nicbrig, 'low'); erlofen, 'release' (Io8, 'loose'); 
crnjeitcrn, * extend' (ttjeiter, * wider,' from melt); erflaren, 'explain' (Kar, 

* clear ') : — but sometimes with more irregular meaning, from adjectives or 
nouns: thus, crobcrn, 'conquer' (ober, 'superior'); erinncrn, 'remind' 
(inner, * interior ') ; ergrHnben, ' fathom, explore ' (®runb, ' bottom '). 

± ^tx has nearly the same value and office as er, but is more prevail- 
ingly transitive in effect : thus, toeranbem, * alter ' (anber, * other ') ; toereu- 
tcln, * frustrate ' (citcl, ' vain ') ; oergnilgen, ' gratify ' (genua, * enough ') ; t)cr* 
langcm, ' lengthen ' (tfinger, ' longer,' from lang) ; toerglafen, * vitrify, glase ' 
(®(a8, 'glass'); oerfitbern, 'plate with silver ^ (®tlbcr, 'silver'); oeratten, 
' become antiquated ' (alt, ' old '). 

e. 3ct forms a very few derivatives : as, gerfletf(^cn, 'lacerate* (fjleifc^r 
'flesh*); gcrgliebem, 'dismember' (®Ueber, 'limbs,' from @Ueb). 

2. A small number of denominatives are formed with the separable pre- 
fixes: such are abbad^en, 'unroof (2)ac^, 'roof'); ou«femcn, 'remove the 
stone or kernel of* (^ern, 'kernel'); etnterlcrn, 'imprison* (iJerler, 'pri- 
son'); umarmen, 'embrace* (2trm, 'arm*); aufmuntcvn, 'cheer up' (mun- 
ter, 'cheerful*); ausmciten, 'widen* (meit, 'wide'). 

406. Verbs derived Jrom Particles. 

A few verbs are derived from other parts of speech by the same means 
as from nouns and adjectives. 
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DsRiTATiON OP Nouns. 

407. Primitive NouTis, 

1. Primitiye nouns are in part monosyQabic words which contain no evi- 
dent sign of their really derivaUye natiir% and of which the original roots 
are no longer traceable in German. 

Such are Wtawx, 'man,' ^aud, 'house/ $aum, 'tree,' ISinb, 'child, 
^olf, 'people/ gu6, 'foot' 

2. In part they are words of more than one syllable, the evident products 
of composition or derivation, containing elements more or less closely ana- 
logous with those by which other recognizable derivatives are formed, but 
coming from roots of which they are the only remaining representatives. 

Such are SSidrnt, 'name,* ^nabc. 'boy,' 2(ugc, 'eye,' (grbc, 'earth,' Skater, 
'father,' Sod^ter/ daughter,' SSoffcr, 'water,' «ogeI, 'bird,' S«abcl, 'needle,' 
®cgcl, 'saiL' 

0. Some of the words in both these classes are traceable by comparison 
of the kindred languages to earlier roots from which they are descended : 
thus, Wavca, is usually (though doubtfuUy) referred to a root mom^ 'think ' 
(the same wil^ meincn, ' think, mean ' ) ; ^tnb comes from the root gan^ 
' generate ; ' gug is identical with Latin pes^ Greek pous^ coming Arom pad^ 

walk ; ' 9lame goes back to gnA, ' know ; ' Xoc^ter to dvh^ ' draw the breast 
viilk,' and so on. 

408. Nouns derived from Verbs, 

1. By variation of vowel (Slblaut: see 400.2) alone, without 
added ending. 

Thus, ©anb, 'volume,* SBunb, 'bond,' from btnbcn, 'bind;' ^% 'seat, 
@ofe, ' sediment,' ©ag, * settler,' from ji^cn, ' sit; ' ^n^, ' draft,' from ;|tc^cn, 
'draw ; ' S^ritt, ' step,' from treten, 'tread; ' @pruc^, * speech,' from f^rcd^cn, 
' speak ; ' @prung, ' spring,' from fpringcn, ' spring.' 

a. All these words originally had endings of derivation, which have 
become lost by phonetic corruption. They are prevailingly masculine. 

h. In words thus derived appear sometimes irregular alterations of the 
root, especially of its final consonant, as the examples in part show. 

c The relation of meaning of such derivatives to the idea of action, states 
or quality expressed by the verbal root is very various : but they signify in 
general either the act or quality itself, or the result of the action, or the 
person or thing that acts, or to which the state or quality belongs. 

11. By brief and obscure endings, relics of earlier ftiller fonns, 
and no longer producing distinct classes of derivatives, with de> 
finable modifications of the radical meaning. Such endings are 

1. %z, be, t (il, ft), b: thus, S3iirbc, 'burden,' from bfircn, 'bear; 
@(fiarte, 'notch,' fromfc^cren, * shear; ' gal^rt, * passage,' from fo^ren, 'go; 
®qrift, 'document,' from fc^reibcn, 'write;' £ra(^t, 'dress,* from tragcn, 
'wear;' ^unfl, 'heat,' from brcnncn, 'bum;' ^unfl, 'art,' from tcnncn, 
*know;* ^unft, 'coming,' from tommcn, 'come;' ^ronb, 'combustion, 
from brenncn. ' burn.* 
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2. @, which forms a very large number of derivatives: thus, iBinbe, * tie/ 
from binben, *bind;' @<jra(j^e, * language,' from f^jred^cn, * speak ;' @abc, 
•gift,* from gcben, * give; * gUcge, *fly,' from flicgen, 'fly.' 

a. The derivatives of this dass also share in the variation of radical 
vowel, and in the irregular alterations of the final oonsonaQt of the root, 
which characterize the older words of the language. They are of as various 
meaning as those of the preceding cUss. Their gender is prevailingly fem- 
inine—exceptions being appellations of males (persons and animals), and a 
few that are of anomalous character. 

III. By endings of more distinct form, and more uniform and 
definable meaning. 

The most important of these we wiU take up in alphabetical order, for 
the sake of more convenient reference. 

1. (St. This sufi&z is of foreign origin, being derived from the Latin and 
French iOj ie. It was used originally only to form derivatives from nouns 
(see below, 410.2), but has come also to form from verbs ending in ein and 
em abstract nouns of action, often with a disparaging or contemptuous im- 
plication: thus, @d^meid&ctei, 'flattery,* from fd^mei^eln, 'flatter;' Xanbc* 
let, * trifling,' from toiibcln, * trifle;' <piauberct, 'chit-chat,' from plaubcrn, 
•chatter; ' ^aubcrei, 'witchcraft,' from jaubcm, 'practise magic' 

a. Words formed with et are feminine, and take the accent upon this 
syllable, as is required by the derivation of the suffix. 

2. aU This suffix forms a considerable class of masculine derivative^ 
denoting generally an instrument, quite rarely an actor: i^us, $ebe(, 'lever, 
from ^eocn, 'raise; ' ©ecfcl, 'cover,' from htatn, 'cover; ' @ci)(agc(, * mallet, 
from ff^lagen, 'beat; ' ©d^lflffcl, 'key,' from fd^Iiefien, 'lock; ' gliigel, 'wing, 
fromfltegen, *fly.' 

a. But a great many nouns in the language ending in el are from lost 
or unknown roots, and therefore have the value of primitive words (407.2) . 
some of these are feminine or neuter: as are also some others, whose gen- 
der 13 determined by their signiflcation. 

3. @n. Besides forming the inflnitives of all verbs (237.1a), which, 
when used as ordinary nouns, are neuter (340), en is the suffix of deriva- 
tion of a considerable class of masculine nouns, as !@if[en, 'bit,' from beipen, 
'bite;' ©raben, 'ditch,* from graben, 'dig; ' (©d^aben, 'harm,' from {(^aocn, 
injure.' 

a. Of the numerous words of obscure etymology in ett, a few are neuter, 
but none are feminine. 

4. (Sx, This suffix forms numerous masculine nouns denoting im actor: 




•point' 

a. Of the older words ending in er, and requirmg to be reckoned as 
primitives (407.2), many are feminine or neuter. 

b, @r also forms classes of derivative nouns from nouns: see 410.$. 

6. Sing forms from verbs chiefly masculine nouns denoting the replpieni 
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of the verbal action: thus, gmbling, 'foundling,* from finben, *flnd;* Jcl^r* 
(ing, 'pupil,* from Icl^rcn, * teach;* ©augling, 'suckling,* from faugcn, 
* suckle.* 

a. For the derivatives in (tnq from nouns and adjectives, see 409.IIA 
4X0.a ^ 

6. 9^ig. This sufBj: is chiefly used in German to form abstract nouns 
from verbs: much less often, like the corresponding English nesSy to pro- 
duce similar derivatives from adjectives (see 409.II.5). Such abstracts 
come espedally from derivative verbs and those compounded with insepa- 
rable prefixes, as be, er, Oer ; sometimes seeming to be formed from the par- 
ticiple rather than the simple verbal root. Like all abstract nouns, they 
may admit of use also as concretes, or pass wholly over into such. Ex- 
amples are 3fW9.^^i6^ 'testimony,' from gcugciL 'testify;* 4>inbernt6, 'hin- 
drance,* from ^inbcrn, 'hinder;* SBcgrfibnifi, 'burial,* from begrabeii, 
'bury;* (grcignife, 'occurrence,* from ereiancn, 'occur;' SScrpUnig, * rela- 
tion,' from Dcrl^altcn, 'stand related;* ©cjtanbnig, 'confession,* from geflc* 
^en (gcflanben), 'confess; ' ©cfangnig, 'prison,* from gcfangen, 'imprisoned.' 

a. The greater number of nouns in nifi are neuter, but a score or more 
of them are feminine, especially such as have retained more fully their ab- 
stract meaning. A few, as (Srfparnig, (Srfcnntnig, are feminine when used 
abstractly, but neuter as concretes. 

7. @al, jeL These are two different forms of the same original suffix, 
which at first and more properly formed nouns from nouns, but whose exist- 
ing derivatives are to be referred almost exclusively to verbal roots, and are 
alnn in meaning with those in nig. @el is used only in concretes. Thus, 
@d^i(ffal, ' fate,' from jdbicfcn, ' send ; ' 3rrfal, ' error,' from icrcn, ' wander; ' 
Ucberbleibfcl, ' remnant,* from iibcrbicibcrf, ' remain over ; ' Slat^fct ' riddle,' 
from ratten, ' guess.' 

a. Derivatives in fa( and fel are neuter, excepting two or three in fal 
(3)rangfal, iOiiil^fal, 2)riibfal), which may also be used as feminine. 

8. Ung. This suffix is nearly equivalent in meaning and application 
with our ing forming verbal nouns ("participial infinitives," not present 
participles), but is peculiar in that it is hardly used except with derivative 
and transitive verbs. The nouns it forms admit an object (objective geni- 
tive: 216.2^) nearly as regularly as the verbs from which they come. 
Many of the nouns in ung, like other abstracts, pass over into concrete use ; 
and such as come from reflexive verbs have an intransitive force. Examples 
are giil^rung, 'leading, conduct;* ©elcbrung, 'instruction;' ©rfinbung, 
'invention;' SSergcbung, 'forgiveness; ' ©emcrtung, 'remark; ' SBebeutung, 
'meaning; * SBetocgung, ' motion ; * iRcigung, ' affection '—from fill^rcn 'lead,' 
bclcl^ren, ' instruct,* and so on. 

a. The derivatives in ung are feminine without exception. 

9. Besides the puffixes above detailed, there are a few of infrequent use 
such are anb (properly the old participial ending), in ^eilanb, 'Savior,' from 
bcilcn, ' heal ; * — ic^t, in ^cl^rid^t, ' sweepings,' from (e^rcn, ' sweep,* eta ; — 
tg in fefftg, 'vinegar,' from cffen, 'eat; ' — at^ in 3^^^^^^/ 'ornament,' from 
5icrcn, 'decorate; ' — cnb in S^ugenb, 'virtue,' from taugcn, 'be of value; ' — 
and one or two others, of too Uttle consequence to be worth noting. (Sd^oft 
(410.7) and tbum (410.8) also form from verbal roots two or three deriva 
tives, as SBonbcrfd^aft, SSad^St^um. 
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409. Nouns derived from Adjectives. 

L 1. That the adjectiye, of either number and of any gender, is capable 

of nse directly as a noun, still retaining its adjective dedension, was pointed 

out above (at 129), and needs no further notice. 

2. A few nouns are derived from adjectives without a sufiQz, being iden- 
tical with the adjective theme, but being declined as independent (neuter) 
substantives: such are 9lot§, 'red; ' @rilit, * green; * Sted^t, * right ; * ®ut, 
* property, goods.* 

II. Nonns derived by the aid of suffixes. 

1. (S. The sufi^ e forms feminine abstracts (convertible into concretes) 
from primitive adjectives, the vowel of which is always modified if capable 
of it Thus, ©roge, * greatness,* ®iltc, * goodness,* Srcue, * truth,* %\t\t, 
'depth; * from grog, 'great,* etc. 

2. ^ett. This suffix is the same with our head and kood (in Godhead^ 
manhood, etc.), and forms feminine abstracts both from nouns (see below, 
410.6) and from adjectives. Thus, gretl^eit, ' freedom,* ^Unb^ett, ' blind- 
ness,* Sttbcrn^cit, * stupidity ; * from frci, * free,* eta 

8. ^eit is originally the same suffix with l^eit, taking the place of the 
latter after most primitive adjectives ending in e( and er, and after all those 
formed by the suffixes bar, ig, Uc^, and fam. Thus, (gttctleit, * vanity,' 
Sitterlcit, 'bitterness,* 2)anlbarlcit, 'gratitude,* ©iUiglcit, 'cheapness,* 
4>of(i^lett, 'courtesy,* ©parfamlett, 'economy;* from eitct, 'vain,' etc To 
many adjectives, the additional adjective suffix ig (416.9) is added, with 
!eit after it, instead of, or along with, fett alone : thus, from flein, ' small,' 
we have both 0ein^cit and ^(einiglcit ; from jiig, ' sweet,* ©agtgfett ; from 
Panb^aft, 'steadfast,* ©tanb^afttgfeit; from treuloS, 'faithless,* 3:rcuIojtg!eit. 

4. Sing forms a few masculine personal nouns from adjectives: thus, 
grcmbting, 'stranger,* 3iinpUng, 'youth;* from fremb, 'strange,* jung, 
' young.* For derivatives with ling from verbs and nouns, see 408.IIL6, 
410.6. 

6. SRx^ (see 408 JII.6) forms only four nouns from adjectives : namely, 
ginilemil, 'darkness,* ©c^eimnig, 'secrecy,* SBilbnig, 'wilderness,* ©tcid^* 
nig, 'likeness.* 

6. @d^aft is chiefly employed in forming nouns from nouns (see 410.7) ; 
only a few adjectives admit it, as @emeinfd^aft, ' communit;^,* ©efangen^ 
fd^aft, 'imprisonment,' (Stgenfc^oft, 'peculiarity;' from gemein, 'common, 
eta For &e derivation eta of f(^aft see below, 410.'7. 

7. %t\f from 2^ei(, 'part,' forms fractional numerals from ordinals: see 
207.2. 

8. Sl^nm, like fd^aft, is a suffix applied chiefly to nouns : see below, 
.410.8. A few adjectives take it, as 9lei(i|t^um, 'wealth,* ©igent^nm^ 
'property; * from reid^, 'rich,* cigen, 'own.* 

9. Yet rarer suffixes are ung (compare 408.111.8, 410.9) in {^efiung, 
' fortress,* fh)m f e ft, ' strong ; '— itftt m "SA^^i, ' thicket,* from bicf , ' thick ; *— 
utlft inSlrmut^, 'poverty,* flrom arm, 'poor;* — enb in 3ugenb, 'youth, 
from jung, 'young.* 

40. Nouns derived from Nouns. 

1. (E^en, lein. . These are equivalent suffixes, forming from nouns (al- 
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ways with modification of the vowel of the latter, if it be one admitting 
modification) neuter diminutives: thus, $audd^en, 'little house:' Tlann' 
(^cn, *nttle man, mannikin;' ^ablein, * little boy;* Sut^lctn, *Uttle 
book/ 

a. These sufi&zes correspond to the English diminutive endings kin and 
ling (in gosling^ duckling^ etc.). (Sl^en belongs more to the northern dialects 
of German, lein (often shortened in popular use to ti or le) to the south 
em; but in the literary language their respective use is mainly deter- 
mined by considerations of euphony, and many words admit the addition 
of either. 

b. The words formed by these suffixes often add to their meaning as 
diminutives, or substitute for it, an implication of intimacy or tenderness. 
Some of them have a well-established value as independent words : such 
are grfiulctn, * young lady, Miss;' 2Wfibc^cn, * girl; * iWontic^cn and SBeibdJcti, 

* male and female of an animal species.' 

2. (§.u The foreign orig^ of the suffix ei was explained above (408. 
III.1). As added to nouns, it indicates especially the state, condition, or 
occupation of a person; also sometimes the place where an occupation 
is carried on: thus, 3agcrci, * sportsmanship,* from 3agcr, * hunter;' 
2)rucfcrct, * printing-establishment,' from ©rudfcr, 'printer.* In a few 
words it has a collective force: thus, 9leiterei, 'cavalry,' from dtdttv, 

* rider.' 

a. As it is itself accented, this suffix was added most easily to unac- 
cented terminational syllables, as et and et ; and there are but few words 
-^as ^btci, ' abbacy,* ^ogtei, * bailiwick ' — in which it is appended to rad- 
ical syllables. Being oftenest used after tv, it has come to assume er in 
many cases as a prefix to itself, forming a kind of compound suffix erei, 
which is freely used with words accented on the final : thus, @flat)erei, 
' slavery,* IHnbcrei, ' childishness,* @d^ctmcrci, * roguery ; * from ©Hat), 
' slave,' etc. 

b. Especially in its recent derivatives, ei is apt to convey a disparaging 
implication: for example, 3uriflerei, 'lawyer's doings,* aa compared with 
3uri8prubeng, 'jurisprudence.* 

3. @r. a. Besides the numerous derivatives which it forms from verbs 
(408.III.4), er makes many names of a personal agent from nouns exj^ess- 
ing the thing dealt with or acted upon: as, ©finger, 'singer,' from @ang, 
'song; * ©deafer, ' shepherd,* from @t^af, ' sheep; * ©ttrtncr, 'gardener,' from 
©artcn, 'garden.* 

h. It is also added to names of countries and towns, to indicate a native 
or inhabitant of the same: thus, ©d^tnetger, 'Switzer; ' SBttlintx, 'inhabitant 
of Berlin;' !Oeip;;iger, 'man from Leipzig.* 

These nouns are then frequently employed as itninflected adjectives 
see 416.6. 

c. For the same purpose, it is sometimes combined with Latin endings, 
forming compound suffixes, as aner and enfer : thus, ^merifaner, ' American, 
Sltl^cnicnfer, 'Athenian.' 

d. After nouns, as after verbs, it is in a few cases irregularly converted 
into Iter: thus, OlocJner, 'bell-ringer,* from @to(fe, *bell;* ^arfner, 'harper 
from 4>arfe, 'harp.' 

6. It forms a smaU number of masculines answering \q feminineB in c 
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thus, fl^tttmer, 'widower/ fjrom SBtttwe,' widow;' Zanhetf 'cock-pigeon, 
from Saubc, *dove.' 

4. 3n (sometimes spelt inn). This suffix forms feminine from masculine 
appellations: thus, $irtin, 'shepherdess,' from $trt, 'shepherd^' Itonigin, 
queen,* from ^onig, *king;» grcunbtn, * female friend ; ' ^oc^tn, * female 
cook;' 2ott)in, * lioness;' grangbfin, 'French woman;* SBcrltncrtn, 'woman 
of Berlin.' It is also added to titles to signify the wife of the person to 
whom the title belongs : as, ^farrcrin, * pastor's wife ; ' ^rofcffonn, * Mrs. 
Professor.' 

3n usually requires modification of the radical vowel, but there are (as 
the examples show) numerous exceptions. 

6. ^t'xt, like our Tieadaid hood, forms abstracts, and a few oollectiyes, 
from nouns as well as from adjectives (409.11. 2): thus, ©ott^ctt, 'God- 
head:' tinb^ctt, 'childhood;' S^or^ctt, 'foUy;' 3Kcnfd|^eit, ' humanity ; ' 
©ciftlidlleit, 'clergy.* » 

6. Sing forms a few masculine personal names from nouns, as from verbs 
(408.m.5) and adjectives (409.II.4) : such are 3a^rUng, 'yearling,* gmd^t- 
ling, 'fugitive,' ©anftling, 'favorite.' 

7. a. @(^aft is the same with our ship (in lordship^ worahipy etc.), and is 
derived from fci^affen, ' shape, create ; ' it signifies primarily the shape or 
make of anything, tiien its character, office, rimk, and the like : thus, greunb* 
fd^aft/ friendship,' iSefanntfd^aft, 'acquaintance,' ^ormunbfdlaft, 'guardian- 
ship.' All its derivatives are of the feminine gender. 

h. It forms also a number of collectives: as, ^rieflerfi^Qft, 'priesthood, 
S)ienerf(i|aft, 'body of servants,' ©cfcttjc^aft, 'company,' Sanbfcjaft, 'land- 
scape.' 

8. j^^unt, our dom (in Tangdom, toisdom, eta) is also a noun, of obscure 
derivation, but of meaning and application as a suffix nearly akin with those 
of fc^aft (above, 7). Its derivatives are neuter, with only two or three 
exceptions (namely 3rrtbunt, S^eic^tl^unt/ and, accordmg to the usage of 
some, iSeineidtl^um and SBad^Stl^um), which are masculine. It forms nouns 
signifying character, rank, or authority, which then, in a few cases, come to 
mean that over which authority is exerted: thus, 9?tttcrtbum, 'chivalry,* 
t^a^jlt^um, 'papacy,' (S^riflentpm, 'Christendom,' l^dnigtqum, 'kingdom,' 
giirflcntl^um, 'principality.' 

9. Suffixes forming a few isolated words are rtc^ in ©Snfertd^, 'gander,' 
trom ®an9, 'goose,' gdl^nrid^, 'ensign,' fromga^ne, 'banner,' eta; — ung in 
one or two collective words like SBalbung, 'woodland,' from SBalb, 'forest; ' 
— at\i in ^eimat^, ' home,' from $eim, ' home.' 92tg (408.III.6) appears to 
form a derivative or two from nouns, as in SBilnbnife, ' covenant,' from ©unb, 
'tie; '—also fal (408.IIL7), as in mn^d, 'distress,' from mUf^t, 'toiL' 

41L Nouns formed hy means of prefixes, 

L A very large number of nouns contain as their initial elements the 
verbal prefixes, both separable and inseparable (297). For the most part, 
however, they are not formed as nouns by means of those prefixes, but are 
derivatives, according to the methods explained above (408), from verba 
compounded separably or inseparably. The only exceptions are, a con- 
siderable cla$p formed by ge (below, ill), and an occasional anomalous caae 
like ^n^S^e, 'rising ground,' from ^5^e, 'height' 
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IL The proper prefixes forming nouns are very few in nnmber, 
namely as follows: 

1. @e. This common prefix fonns a large number of deriyative nonns, 
both from nouns and from verbs, having in general a collective or frequenta* 
tive character. Thus, 

a. Collectives from nouns, generally with modification of vowel, some- 
times with other more irregular vowel changes : such are @efh:aud|, * shrub- 
bery;,' from ©trauc^, * shrub ; ' @ewoIf, * cloud-mass,' from SBoIfc, *cloud; ' 
@ebtrg or ®ehixQt, ^ mountain-range,' from ^erg, *■ mountain ; ' ©efieber, 
* plumage,' from §cbcr, * feather.' 

b. A few collective or associative personal appellatives, from nouns or 
verbs, in which ge has nearly its original meaning (307.5) of 'with: ' thus, 
©cfpidc, 'playfellow,' from f^jtclen, 'play;' ©cfal^rtc, 'companion,' from 
fa^rcn, *go;' ©cbattcr, 'godfather,' from SBatcr, 'father;' @cjc^tt)ifier, 
' brothers and sisters,' from ©d^tncficr, ' sister.' 

c. From verbs, nouns signifying either the means or the effect of the 
verbal action : thus, ©c^or, * sense of hearing,' from ^orcn, ' hear ; ' @c* 
WtljX, * weapon,' from loc^rcn, ' defend ; ' @ebet, ' prayer,' from Bitten, ' ask ; ' 
©cmfilbc, 'painting,' from malcn, 'paint' 

d From verbs, frequentative or intensive abstracts, or nouns significant 
of the verbal action : thus, @cfprS(i|, * conversation,' from f^Jrcd^en, ' speak ; * 
©cf^Jott, 'mockery,' from jpottcn, 'mock;' ©c^rfingc, 'pageantry,' from 
pxan^txif 'make a show; ' ©ctofc, 'din,' from tofcn, 'roar.' 

Bema/rks. e. These are the leading uses of the prefix ge ; but in not a 
few of the derivatives it forms, its effect is too indistinct or various to be 
brought under auy classification. 

/. As the examples show, the words formed with ge exhibit the variation 
as well as the modification of vowel, and are either without suffix, or 
take one of the simpler suffixes (408.11.), especially e. In many words, 
this e may be either added or omitted. 

g. Excepting the class under 5, above, which are masculine, the nouns 
formed with ge are nearly all neuter. Masculine are only about a dozen 
(®cbraud&, ©ebantc, ©cfattcn, ®c^oIt, ©cnufi, ©cruc^, ©efang, ©efd^madf, 
©efian!, ©cioinn, ©eloinnft) ; feminine, the same number ((Scbcrbe, ©cbil^r, 
©cburt, ©ebutb, ©efal^, mmdxiht, ©enfige, ©efd^id^te, ©efc^tourji, ®t^alt, 
©ewolt, ©etna^r). 

^ A few nouns, as ©tfidf, ' luck, happmess,' ©taube, ' belief,' contain 
the prefix ge, abbreviated to a simple g. 

2. Tlii* This prefix is the same with the English miSj and has a simi- 
lar office. Its value is rather that of a compounded element than of a 
prefbc. It takes always the principal accent, and does not affect the 
gender of the nouns to which it is prefixed. Thus, iKiBgnft 'mistake; ' 
SWiffct^ot, ' misdeed ; ' aWiggunfl, ' disfavor ; ' SKipegageti, ' discomfort' 

3. Un is, as in English, the negative prefix. It is used with nouns more 
often l^an in our language, always taking the accent, without affecting the 
gender ; it either signifies actual negation, or implies something unnatural, 
repugnant, or injurious. Thus, Unred^t, * wrong,' Unbanl, ' ingratitude,' Un- 

8 tiicf, * misfortune,' Unftiin, 'nonsense;' — Unmenjd^, 'unnatural monster,' 
lnge|lalt, ' misshapen form,' Unt^at, ' misdeed.' 
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4. Ur. This is, as has be6n already pointed out (307.4), the same word 
originally with the inseparable prefix er, and ultimately identical with and/ 

* out.' In a few words it still has a meaning akin with that of er : thus, 
Urt^ctl, 'judgment' (crt^ctlcn, 'assign'), Uriaub, ' leave ' (crlaubeu, ' per- 
mit '), Urhinbc, * document,' Ur(^rung, ' origin,' and so on. But in most of 
the derivatives which it forms it has an intensive force, with the distinct 
implication of originality or primitiveness : thus, Urfa(^e, * cause (original 
or fundamental thing),' Urttjctt, 'primitive world,' Urbilb, * archetype,' Ur> 
grogoatcr, 'greatgrandfather.' 

a. Ur always takes the accent^ and it leaves unchanged the gender of 
the word to which it is prefixed. 

5. Qr^ is identical in derivation and meaning with our prefix arc^ and 
denotes what is eminent or superior in its kind. In respect to accent and 
gender, it is like the three prefixes last treated of. Thus, (SrgcngeJ, arch- 
angel; ' ^rg^ergog, 'arch-duke;' (Srgbicb, ' arch-thied' 

6. SCnt, originally the same with the inseparable prefix cnt (307.3), 
appears in the present language only in ^nttDort, 'answer' (from SBort, 

* word '), and ^Intli^, ' countenance.' 

412. From other part-s of speech than those treated above, nouns are 
only with the greatest rarity formed directly, or otherwise than through the 
medium of derivative adjectives or verbs. Such words as 9^ieberung, * low- 
land,' from ntcbcr (adverb), 'down,' and 3nnung, 'guild,' from in, *in,* are 
anomalies in the (German system of word-derivation. 

Derivation op Adjectives. 

413. Primitive Adjectives. 

Primitive adjectives, like primitive nouns (407), may be divided into two 
classes : 

1. Simple mono^Uabic adjectives, the evidences of whose originally 
derivative character are effaced : thus, gut, ' good,' lang, ' long,' arm, 'poor.' 
l^art, 'hard,' grfln, 'green.' 

2. Adjectives containing an evident element of derivation, and analogous 

with those derived from known primitives, but coming from roots which 

are now lost: thus, trfige, 'lazy,' fetter, 'cheerful,' cbcn, 'even,' buntcl, 

' dark.' 

o. Some of these, as of the " primitive " nouns (407.ffl), admit of being 
traced to more primitive roots by the researches of comparative philology. 

414. Adjectives derived without Suffix or Prefix, 

Adjectives coming from verbal roots by simple variation of the radical 
vowel, without a sufiBx (like nouns ; see 408.1.), are very few in German : 
examples are brari^, 'fallow,' from brcd^cn, * break up ; ' gtatt, ' smooth,' froft 
glcitcn, * slip ; ' bicf , * thick,' from the root of gebcil^cu, ' thrive ; ' Pfld 

* fledged,' from flicgcn, ' fly.' 

415. Adjectives derived by Suffix, 

As the various endings forming adjectives are, almost without ezoep- 

o 
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tion, nsad in derivation from different parts of speech, it will be more con- 
venient to treat all tlie uses of each one together, taking the suffixes up in 
their alphabetical order. 

1. ©ar. This sufl5x is regarded as a derivative from the verb haven, 
'bear, carry.' It was of infrequent use in ancient German, and only as 
attached to nouns. 

a. Examples of its use with nouns are bicnftbar, ' serviceable (service- 
bringing) ; ' frud^tbar, ' fruitful (fruit-bearing) ; * furd^tbar, ' terrible; * gang- 
bar, * current ; * fid^tbar, ' visible.* 

b. In modem usage, it forms a large class of deirivatives from verbs (al- 
most always transitive), having the meaning of our adjectives in able, or 
indicating capability to endure the action of the verb ; thus, cgbar, * eatable,' 
gcnicfibar, * enjoyable,' t^ctlbar, 'divisible,' unbctDol^nbor, 'uninhabitable;' 
— unfcl^Ibor, * incapable of failing.' 

c Very rarely, it is added to an adjective : thus, offcnbar, * evident,' 
from offen, * open.' 

2. dn, cm. The' suffix en forms (from nouns) adjectives denoting 
material or kind: thus, golbcn, 'golden,' moUcn, 'woolen,' irben, 'earthen, 
cid^cn, 'oaken.' To words ending in cr, only n is added: thus, fu^fcm. 
'of copper,' fitbern, 'of silver,' lebern, 'leathern.' Out of the frequency 
of this combination has grown in recent use the form txn, which waa 
perhaps at first applied only to nouns forming a plural in cr — thus, l&btgern, 
' wooden,' from ^olg (pi. ©olijcr), * wood ' — but is now used indiscriminately, 
requiring modification of the vowel of its primitive: thus, btciem, * leaden,' 
tftonern, * of day (S^on),' fta^lern, ' of steel (@to^l).' 

3. Sn, cnb. These endings, forming respectively the past participle 
of verbs of the Old conjugation, and the present participle of all verbs, 
are proper adjective suffixes, but need only be mentioned here, as their 
uses form a part of the subject of verbal conjugation, and have been al- 
ready explained (see 349 etc). 

4. (gr, efl. These are the endings by which are formed, from simple 
adjectives, adjective themes of the comparative and superlative degree 
^see 133 etc.): also, ft forms ordinal numerals from cardinals (see 203). 

6. @T. The patronymic nouns formed by the suffix cr from names of 
countries or towns (410.36) are very commonly used also with the value 
of adjectives. When so used, they are not subject to declension, but are 
treated as if they were compounded with the noun which they qualify. 
Thus^ Berliner SBlau, ' Berlin blue : ' baS ©tragburgcr Wlm\ttt, * the Stras- 
burg cathedral; ' bet idet^gtgcr Wlt^t, ' of the Leipsio fair.' 

6. (St forms the past participle of verbs of the New conjugation : see 
.246, 349 etc. 

1. ^aft. This suffix is regarded as derived from l^abcn, * have,' or I)af* 
ten, ' ding,' indicating primarily the possession or adhesion of the quality 
designated by the words to which it is attached. 

a. It forms derivative adjectives especially from nouns signifying 
quality: thus, tugcnb^aft, * virtuous,' fflnbl^aft, 'sinful,' fd^recfl^aft, 'fright- 
ful,' {ianbl^af t, ' steadfast ; ' — ^but also, not infrequently, from names of jper- 
sons axd things: thus, mann^oft, 'manful,' mcijtcr^aft, 'masterly,' Icib^aft, 
'bodily.* 
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h. Tt is added to only a few verbal roots : as in tool^ul^af t, ' resident/ 
fdjttja^^aft, ' loquacious.' 

c Only three adjectives admit it, namely bo^l^aft, 'malicious,' tvanf^aft; 

* sickly,' tnal^r^aft, ' true.' 

d. To ^aft is sometimes added the further ending ig, as in Icib^aftig, 
Uia]^rl)afttg ; and this addition is always made before the suflBx (eit, forming 
abstract nouns (409.II.3) : thus, S^ugenbl^aftigfeit, * virtuousness.' 

8. 3d^t forms adjectives only from concrete nouns, especially such as 
denote material: thus, ftcinid)t, 'stony,' bornid^t, 'thorny,* fal^jiti^t, 'salty.' 
Its office is hardly distinguishable from that of ig (below, 9) ; and, in pres- 
ent use, its derivatives are almost superseded by those in ig, and are but 
seldom met with. Only t^orid)t, ' foolish,' is in familiar use, and is also 
peculiar in exhibiting the modification of vowel, and in being formed from 
a personal appellation (^l^or, * fool '). 

<^ 9. 3g. This suffix is the same with our y (in stony^ holy^ easy, etc,), 
and forms, from every part of speech, a very large number of German 
adjectives, which are constantly increasing by new derivatives. Thus, 
a. From nouns, of every class : thus, mfic^ttg, * mighty,' gilnflig, * favor- 
able,' (rf)ulbig, ' guilty,' biirftig, 'thirsty,' bliittg, 'bloody,' tnajferig, 'watery,' 
birfloppg, 'thickheaded,' tangarmig, 'longarmed.' 

h. From verbs : thus, faumig, * dilatory,' nad^gicbig, * yielding,' gcfciUig, 

* obliging.' 

c. From adjectives, in a few cases only: thus, giitig, 'kind,' DoHig, 
'complete;' — and from the possessive and other pronominal adjectives, 
as meinig, 'miae,' etc. (159.5), fclbig, 'self-same' (169.3), jenig, 'yon' 
(168), cinig, 'only, some' (189). 

d. From indeclinable words, namely prepositions, adverbs, and adverbial 
conjunctions of various kinds : thus, tiortg, ' former,' from t)or, ' before ; ' 
.iibrtj, 'remaining,' from iibcr, 'over;' jc^ig, J present,* from jc^t, 'now;' 
bcutig, 'of to-day,' from \)t\xit, 'to-day; ' bortig, 'of that place,' from bort, 

* there ; ' abermalig, 'repeated,' from abermalg, 'again; ' beSfottjlg, 'relating 
to the case in hand,' from begfaUS, 'in that case.' 

«. The addition of ig to other adjective endings before the suffix Teit has 
been noticed above (409.II.3) ; also to l^aft in forming adjectives (above, *ld) ; 
to adjectives and nouns in forming derivative verbs (406.11.3) ; and to cer- 
tain nouns in forming derivative adjectives (below, 15e,y). 

/ 3g added to the suffix fal of certain nouns (408.111.7), along with mo- 
dification of the vowel (written e instead of d), forms a combination having 
the aspect of a separate suffix, felig : thus, mii^feUg, 'painftiVfromiKiil^fal, 
'distress;' triibfcUg, 'afflictive,' from S^rilbfal, 'amction.' And the combi- 
nation is in fact treated as an independent suffix, by being added to words 
which do not form derivatives in fal : thus, gliicffctig, 'blissful,' from ®Iiid, 
'happiness; ' fcinbfelig, 'inimical,* from feitib, 'hostile; ' rcbfeUg, 'talkative,' 
from rcben, 'talk.' 

g. A number of adjectives in ig are from lost roots, and so have in the 
present language the value of primitive words : thus, eintg, ' otemal,' fetigi 
'happy,* fippig, 'luxuriant.' 

10. 3fd^. This is the same with our English suffix is/i, and is used in 
much the same way. 

o 2 
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a. It forms adyectives firom nonns of different clasfles: thus, especially 
from proper names of persons, places, and peoples : as, lut^crtfd), * Lutheran,' 
prcufiifc^, 'Prussian,* baicrifd^, * Bavarian,* fpanijc^, * Spanish;' — from ap- 
pellations of places, persons, and animals : as, l)tmmUfci^, * heavenly,* floJ)> 
tifd), Hpwnish,* ttnbifd^, 'childish,* btebiftf), 'thievish,' bi(^tcrifc^, 'poetical,* 
ijunbifd^, ' doggish ; ' — and from a few abstracts or verbal nouns : as, obcr- 
glaubtfd^, 'superstitious,' argtobl^nifc^, 'suspicious,* ueibifd^, 'envious.* 

b. It often takes, in adjectives derived from the classical languages, the 
place of our endings *c, ical, at, iarij etc. : as, l^ijlorifd^, 'historic' or 'histori- 
cal,' fritifd^, 'critical,' logtfd), 'logical,' inbtj^, * Indian.' 

e. In a few words, tfd^ has a somewhat disparaging sense as compared 
with (id^, much as in the corresponding English adjectives : thus, f inbifc^, 
'childish,' and linblid), 'childlike;' tncibijd), 'womanish,' and mcibltd^, 
* feminine.' 

d. The use of tfd^ with proper names of places and with foreign words 
IS attended with some irregularities of detail, in respect to the form of the 
theme to which the suffix is appended: these cannot be dwelt upon here. 

11. 2ti forms indeclinable adjectives from numerals and words related 
with numerals^ which, before it, take the ending er : thus, einerlet, ' of one 
sort,' maxidjtxUi, 'of many sorts,* attcrici, 'of all sorts.' 

The let is by origin the genitive of a feminine noun, meaning ' sort,' and 
the preceding er is the proper ending of the adjective qualifying it: hence 
the treatment of its derivatives as indeclinable words. 

12. iHid^. This suffix corresponds with our like, ly (in godlike^ godly^ etc.), 
and, like iJiese, forms a very large number of derivatives. It is historically 
the same word with the adjective like (German gleid^): compare 363.3a. 

lOic^t is also added to adjectives, perhaps as a mere variation of Uc^. 

a. It is added to nouns of various classes (usually with modification of 
their vowel): thus, mSniiUd), 'manljr,' tjoterlttf), 'fatherly,* lilnjllic^, 'artful,' 
fiergtid^, 'hearty,' g(ildfli(f|, 'happy,' JQ^rlid), 'yearly,' geiflltc^, 'spiritual* 

&. It forms from other adjectives (always with modified vowel) adjectives 
that have in general a diminutive meaning: thus, rbtl^Uc^^ 'reddish,' fdiier* 
lid), 'somewhat sour,' lcingli(^, 'longish.' But some of its derivatives are 
free from the diminutive implication ; and a considerable number (see 363.3a) 
are used only in an adverbial sense, l^e ending having the same value as 
the English ly in similar derivatives from adjectives. 

In a few words — as \q\6), Xot\&j, our such, which — it is greatly corrupted. 

c. It is appended to many verbal roots ; and either in an active sense 
(especially with intransitive verbs)— thus, fti^fibftc^, 'harmful,' bc^arrlid), 
'persistent,' f!crblid&, * mortal,' erfreutid^, 'agreeable'— -or, yet more often, 
in a passive sense: as glaubUd^, 'to be believed, credible,' berSd^tltc^, 'con- 
temptible,' bcgrcifltc^, 'comprehensible,* unfaglid^, 'unspeakable.* Of this 
class of passive derivatives, many are in use only with the prefix un : e. g. 
there is no fdgltd^, ' speakable.* Sid^, as thus used, is closely equivalent 
with bar (above, Ift), and it is in part a matter of arbitrary custom, or de- 
termined only by euphony, which suffix shall be employed ; in other cases, 
derivatives are formed with both, with a more or less distinct difference of 
meaning. 

13. ^atn is our some (in wholesome^ noisomt, eta), and is supposed to be 
ultimately the acyective same (now lost in Oerman). It forms derivatives. 
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a. From nouns, mostly of an abstract character: thus, furc^tfdm, 'fear- 
ful/ gcwaltjam, 'violent,* mii^fam, * laborious.* 

h. From verbal roots: thus, aufmertfam, 'attentive,' folgfatit, 'dodle/ 
Icntfom, 'manageable.* 

c, From a few a<^jective8: thus, cinfam, 'lonely,* gcmeinfam, 'common,' 
langfam, 'slow.* 

14. X, besides one or two isolated adjectives, like bid^t, 'thick, dose,* 
f^om the root of gebei^en, ' thrive,* forms the class of ordinal acyectives from 
numerals below twenly (203). 

15. There are certain words forming dasses of derivative acyectives 
which have not yet (like bar, tii^, fam, above) lost their independence of 
form and meaning sufficiently to be reckoned as adjective-suffixes, al- 
chough approaching very near in value to such. The most noticeable of 
chem are 

a, So9. 'loose,* our less^ forming numerous adjectives of deprivation: 
thus, enblo^, ' endless,' ^eqlod, ' heartless,* treu(o9, ' faithless.^ 

These adjectives, like those ending in ^aft, always add tg before !ett : 
thus, SreuIoftgTeit, 'faithlessness.' 

5. ^ott, ' fulV our ftU^ in tJumkfui^ feoff/tUf etc. : examples are Ietbt)oQ, 
* sorrowful,* gcbanlenooU, * thoughtful* 

c ^tidi, 'rich:* examples are Uebreid^, ' gracious* (?tebe, 'love*), geifl' 
rcid^, * witty, full of espriV 

d, ^ad^, 'compartment, division,* forms multiplicatives with numeral 
words, cardinal or indefinite (204) : examples are j;e^nfad^, 'tenfold,* Diet* 
fad^, ' manifold.* 

e, gait, ' fold,* is used in the same manner with fac^. But multiplica- 
tives with fait simply are antiquated and unusual : they now reg^ularly take 
the additional adjective ending ig (above, 9), before which the vowel of fatt 
(except in two or three words, as mannigf alttg) is modified : thus, ge^nf &I' 
tig, * ten-fold,* DtcIftiUig, 'manifold.' 

/. SCrtig is, like fciltig, an extension of a noun, STrt, * manner, kind,' by 
the adjective suffix tg, and forms a considerable class of derivatives deno- 
ting sort or manner : thus, nebelarttg, ' doudlike,* frembartig, ' of strange 
fashion.* Other similar formations are fbrntig, from the foreign noun 
gortn, ' form * (Lat. forma) : thus, infcif ormig, 'island-shaped ; ' — mflt^ig, 
(Vom ST^ut^^ 'mood, disposition:' as, friebmfit^ig, 'disposed to peace;' — 
mdgig, from '3)tai, 'measure:' as, rec^tmdgig, * lawful;' eta 

416. Adjectives derived hy Prefix. 

The prefixes forming adjectives are, in general, the same with those 
forming nouns (411), namely ge, mig, un, ur, erg, together with be. 

1. $e forms a very few adjectives, as berett, 'ready,' bequem, 'con- 
venient' 

2. a. ®e aids to form past partidples, or verbal adjectives (243.8) ;— 
and sometimes from nouns which do not famish any other of the parts 
of a derivative verb : thus, gefiiefelt, 'booted (provided with boots),' 
ije^omt, ' homed,' gefittet, ' mannered,* gcjlimt, ' starred.* 

6 It also forms, either without suffix or with tg, a class of a^jectivet; 
from verbs: thus, geiiel)m, 'acceptable* (nei|men, 'take*), gctnig, 'certain* 
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(miffcn, 'know'), gelSuflg, 'current' (laufen, 'run'), gctoavtig, 'expectant' 
(roartcn, ' wait '). 

c. ®t is prefixed to a few simple adjectiyes without noteworthy change 
of their meaning: thus, gcrcd^t, 'righteous,' gctrcu, 'faithful,' geflrcng, 
' severe.' ©leid^ is thus formed, with abbreviated prefix, from an earlier 
leid^, ' hke.' 

The other prefixes have the same value in adjectives as in nouns : thus, 

3. 9Jh6 forms such adjectives as mtfigflnpig, 'grudging,' mifitrauifd^, 
' distrustful' 

4. Un forms negative adjectives, as untlar, ' unclear,' ungliicftid^, ' un- 
happy.' 

a. That some of the adjectives formed with un have no corresponding 
positives has been noticed above (415.12c). 

b. According to some authorities, the words formed with un always 
have the principal accent on that prefix : others except compounds of par- 
ticiples, as uubelol^nt, ' unrewarded,* and of verbal derivatives with the 
suffixes bar, U(^, fam, as uu&cul'bar, * inconceivable,' uucnb'lid), ' unending,' 
unbulb'fam, * intolerant' 

5. Ur forms directly only a very small number of adjectives, fVom other 
adjectives, adding to the latter an intensive meaning, or an implication 
of primitiveness : thus, urplDljlic^, * very sudden ; ' uralt, ' of primitive an- 
tiquity.' 

6. Sv;; is prefixed, in a half-humorous way, to a few adjectives, witli 
intensive force: thus, cr3bumm, 'excessively stupid,' cr;;fau(, 'very lazy.' 



Derivation of the other Parts of Speech, 

417. Of the remaining parts of speech, the adverbs are the only ones 
which are to any extent formed in classes, by means analogous with those 
above explained ; and they have been already sufficiently treated (363 eta) 
under Adverbs. 

The derivation of the rest, so far as it is capable of being shown, is a 
matter for the lexicon to deal with, under each separate word. 



WORD-COMBINATION, COMPOSITION. 

418. A compound word is one that is made np of two (or 
more) independent words, each of which maintains in the com- 
position its separate form and meaning. It is made one word 
by constancy of combination in practical use, by the absence of 
inflection except in the last member, and by being placed mider 
the dominion of a single principal accent. 

0. Thus, 3ungfrau is distinguished from juugc grau, ' young woman,' by 
the adjective jung being made indeclinable and receiving a marked accent. 
)iy this means a unity of form is given to the word, to which a unity oi 
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idea is then Airther added by attribution of the meanlDg 'virgin,* which na- 
turally grows out of the other, but yet is not the same with it. 

b. As win appear hereafter (422.26 etc.), other members of a compound 
than the final one sometimes take an ending of declension, but irregularly 
and superfluously, and without liability to further variation in the inflection 
of the compound. There are also a few words which are arbitrarily written 
together as if compounds, while both their parts are declined in full, and 
they are not in fact of a different character from many collocations of words 
which the language writes separately: such are berfelbe and berjenige (168, 
169), ^o^cpricftcr, * high-priest,' eta (422.1a). 

e. All deriyation and inflection begin with composition. The compound becomes in 
practical nae an integral representative of the idea signiAed by it, its origin is more and 
more lost sight of, and it becomes liable to such altenitions of form as more or less di>T- 
euise its derivation : thus, ^ungfrau has been in popular use abbreviated to ^ungfer ; and 
gung^err (junger ^err, *young sir'), in like manner, to ![<unter. And if the final member 
ot the compound happens to be one that in practice is added to a large number of words, 
forming a considerable class of composite words, it may be turned into an ending, of deri- 
vation or inflection. Thus, brttter 2;$eit became the compound (Drittt^eil, * third part,* and 
this was contracted into (I)Tittet ; and, the same being done with the other ordinal numer- 
als, tel became a ^* suffix,** forming fsactionals from ordinals (207.S^. The conjugational end- 
ing ten, in n>ir l^atten, *we had,* represents in like manner an originally independent conju- 
^tional form, tAtumea (yet older daddniaM\ * we did,* which has gone through a like pro* 
ness of abbreviation. (See the author's ' * Language and the Study of Language,** p. 66 etc. ) 
Gomix>sition therefore forms, in the grammatical treatment of a language, an appropriate 
transitional subject between inflection and derivation on the one side, and collocation - ir 
arrangement on the other. 

419. Compounds are very much more numerous in German than in 
English, and the liberty of forming new ones, after the model of those al- 
ready in use, is much more freely conceded than with us. In making prac- 
tical acquaintance with the language, therefore, we are constantly meeting 
with them, of every class— from those in which the final member has al- 
most acquired the value of a sufiSx (see above, 416.15), or in which the 
fact of composition is otherwise disguised (as in 3ungfer and punter ; or in 
fotc^ and X0t\6), see above, 416.12), to the chance combinations which each 
speaker or writer forms as occasion arises, and which are not to be found 
explained in any dictionary, however complete. 

a. Compounds are often also formed In Grerman of a length and complex 
ity unknown in English : thus, geucrdcrfid^erungggc|eUfc^aft, * fire insurance 
company; * S^orbfecfc^ifffal^ft, 'North Sea navigation;* i!uftro^rcnfc^n)iiib)ud)t. 
'bronchial cqnsumption ; ' 9letd)8obcrpoftamt83eitung«fri^rcibciv 'editor of the 
imperial general postoffice journal.' Such, however, are for the most part 
met with only in technical and official language. 

"b. The parts of a compound — especially if it be a long and cumbrous 
one, or liable to an incorrect division — are sometimes separated by hyphens; 
thus, gcucrt)crftd^crungS*gefeafdftaft, or geuer*ocrfid^crung«*gcfcUfc^aft. 
No rules are to be definitely laid down respecting this division, it being 
mainly left to the taste and choice of individual writers. Usage is also 
much at variance as regards the employment of capital letters for the separ- 
ated parts of a compound noun — some writing, for example, 5cuer»5i§crfic^c- 
rung9«®efet()c^Qft. The preferable method is to avoid as much as possible 
the multiplication of capitals. 

c. Where two or more compound words having the same final mombor 
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would follow one another, it is the usnr^ in German often to omit that 
member except in the last word, noting the omission in the other cases by 
a hjphen appended to the former member : thus, aUe @onn« unb gefltage 
eined Sabred, 'on all the Sundays and holidays of a year; ' in biefer baum» 
unb queuenleeren (Siu5be, 4nthis treeless and waterless desert;* Don ber 
fonn« unb fefttdgigen ©^agterfa^rt, ' of the promenade usual on Sundays and 
holidays.' A similar liberty is even taken with words of foreign origin : 
thus, al« Of* unb 2)cfenfion)affe, *as offensive and defensive weapon* (R. 
161.13) ; but it is not to be approved or imitated. 

Composition of Verbs. 

420. The importance of compound verbs in the general grammatical 
system of German has rendered necessary their treatment under the head 
of verbal conjugation (296-313). Only a brief recapitulation of the dif- 
ferent classes, therefore, is called for here. 

1. Verbs are compounded with the inseparable prefixes be, cnt 
or tmp, tx, gc, t)cr, jer ; being conjugated, in general, in the same 
manner as when simple, but losing the prefix gc of the past par- 
ticiple ; retaining, also, their proper accent. &e 302-7. 

2. Verbs are compounded with a considerable number of sep- 
arable prefixes, simple and compound — which prefixes, however, 
stand before the verbal form, and are written with it as one word, 
only in the infinitive and participles ; or in the personal forms 
of the verb also, when the sentence has the transposed arrange- 
ment. The prefix always has the principal accent. See 298-301. 

a, A few of the separable prefixes, however — namely, burd^, ^intet, ilber, 
um, unter, and miber or n)teber— form with some verbs inseparable com- 
pounds. See 308-11. 

3. Verbs are compounded with nouns, adjectives, and adverbs; 
either closely, forming compound themes which are conjugated 
like simple roots, or loosely, forming themes which are conjugated 
after the manner of verbs with separable prefixes. See 312-13. 

a. There is no fixed line separating compounds of the latter character 
from verbal phrases, and some combinations are treated indifferently as the 
one or the other: thus, ^anf fagen or banffagen, * express gratitude;' 
@tatt ftnben or ftattfinben, ' take place.' 

Composition of Nouns, 

421. With few exceptions (422.65 etc.), compound nouns 
are made up of a noun with a preceding limiting word. The 
final noun determines the gender and mode of declension of the 
compound ; the preceding member of the compound has the ac 
cent. 
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1 . Exceptions as regards gender are 

a. Names of towns, which are neuter (61.2c), even when they are com 
pounds whose final member is masculine or feminine: thus, baS iBtttenberg 
(ber iBerg) ; bad iU^agbeburg (bte @urg). 

b. Many compounds of bee Tlnt^f * mood, spirit,* which are feminine : 
for example, bte iKnmut^, 'grace,' bte S)etnut^, * humility,' bie SBe^tnut^, 
* sadness/ 

These are, by origin, femmine abstracts from compound acyeotives, which 
have lost their sufQx of derivation. 

c. A few special words : thus, bte Wnttoott, 'answer * (ba8 2Bort, * word') • 
ber 'SRitixood^, * Wednesday * (literally, * mid-week,* from bie SBod^e, * week '), 
which has taken the gender of the other names of week-days (61.2a) ; bte 
Sieunauge, *lamper-eel* (literally, * nine-eyes,' from ba« 2(uge, *eye'): and 
^bj(^eu, * horror,' is masculine, and ©egeittl^eil, ' opposite,' is neuter, while 
Bajtvif ^ fear,' and Xfitil, * part|' are now respectively used in general as 
feminine and masculine. 

422. The varieties of compound noans are 

1. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding qualifying adjective: thus, 

SSottmonb, *full moon,' (gbcljletn, 'precious stone,' $od^;;ett, *weddhig' (lit. 

*high time'), ^rijtnetle, * pastime' (lit * short while'). 

a. A very few nouns are written as compounds of this class, although 
the adjective is declined as an independent word : thus, ©oljcrpriejler, ' high- 
priest,' l^aitgetnette, 'tedium,' ©e^eimerrat^, 'privy-counsellor' (also Sang* 
luetic, ©el^eimrat^, as proper compounds). 

2. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding limiting noun: thus, ^djt 

brurfer, 'bookprinter,' ©efd^itfttfdSretber, 'historian' (lit. 'history-writer'), 

©d^ullel^rer, 'school-teacher,' ^anbfc^u^, 'glove' (lit. * hand-shoe '), SOein* 

gla«, 'wine-glass,' Saumtuotte, 'cotton' (lit. 'tree-wool'), Sagbleben, 'life 

by hunting,* (gid^baum, 'oak-tree.* 

a. The relation of the first noun to the second is oftenest that of a geni- 
tive dependent on it ; but it may stand in various other relations, often such 
as could not be expressed by any simple case, without the use of words of 
relation : or, the two words may be in apposition with one another. 

h. Often the first noun is put formally in the genitive case : thus, ^5« 
ntgdjol^n, 'king's son,' Sanb^mann, 'countryman,' ^irt^dl^au^, * inn '(lit. 
' host's house '). 

e. And even, by irregular imitation of such forms, the first noun takes 
an S or ed which does not properly belong to it as an independent word : 
thus, @eburt«tag, ' birthday/ ?icbe«brtcf, ' loveletter.' 

d. The first noun sometimes takes a plural endmg: thus, Sttberbud^, 
'picture-book* (lit 'pictures-book'), SBbrterhud^, 'dictionaiy' (Kt 'words- 
book'), ^letberjcbranf, 'clothes-press,' Satfen^auS, 'orphan asylum' (lit 
' orphans' house '), Stagebud), 'journal ' (lit 'days-book '). 

e. These endings of declension are introduced in part for their meaning, 
in part for euphonic reasons ; and insertions of a similar kind are occasion* 
ally made quite arbitrarily: as, ^[f^ermttttood^/ 'Ash-Wednesday,' ^eibeU 
beere, 'heath-berry.' 
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3. Nouns made up of a noun and a prccedmg verbal root, having the 
value of a qualifying noun or adjective : thus, @tngtJoget, * singing-bird, 
S3rcnngto«, * burning-glass,' @d^rctbfcbcr, * writing-pen,* (gtubirgtmmer, 
* study-room,* §abju(i)t, * oovetousness ' (lit. * desire of having '). 

4 Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding particle, with qualifying 
force : thus, Slugcnfeitc, * outside,' 3nlanb, ' inland,' 3luSlout, * final sound 
(of a word),' SD^ittnenfc^, * fellow-creature,' SSortl^cil, * advantage' (lit. * ex- 
celling part '). 

6. Nouns made up of an infinitive and words dependent upon it : thus, 
la§ gfirftd^fcin, * the being by one's self,' ba« 3"fr^tfommcn, * the coming 
too late.' These are unusual cases, and not employed in dignified style. 

6. Compounds of a different and peculiar character, which designate an 
object by describing some peculiarity belonging to it, and which may be 
called possessive or cTiaraeterizing compounds. Such are 

a. A noun with preceding limiting word : as, ^ol^Tf o))f, ' bald-head * (a 
person or thing having a bald head), SBIauftnitttpf, ' bluestocking ' (person 
wearing such), ©djrct^a Is, 'bawler' (lit. 'scream-neck'), SBicrcdf, * square ' 
(lit. * four-comers '). 

b. An adjective with preceding qualifying word: as, bcr iWimmcrfatt, 
' the greedy-gut ' (lit * never satiated '), bo8 3nttncrgriln, * the evergreen.* 

c. A verb with a following object, or other limiting word or phrase : as, 
S^augenid^tS, * good-for-nothing,' ©torcnfvtcb, * kill-joy ' (lit. * disturb-i)eace '), 
©tellbid^tn, 'rendezvous' (lit. 'make thine appearance'), ©pringtnSfetb, 
' romp ' (lit 'jump into the field'), ^e^rauS, 'dosing dance ' (lit. ' turn-out '). 

d. One or two more anomalous cases : as, ©araitd, ' end ' (lit. ' all over '). 

Composition of Adjectives, 

423. Compound adjectives are always made up of an adjec- 
tive with a preceding limiting or qualifying word. Their treat- 
ment, as regards dedension, use as adverbs, and the like, is the 
same with that of simple adjectives. The first member of the 
compound takes the accent. 

424. The varieties of compound adjectives are 

1. Adjectives made up of two adjectives, of which the former either is 
co-ordinate with the latter— as in taubfhimm, * deaf and dumb,' foifciilid)* 
f onigltd^, * imperial-royal ' — or, much more often, limits it in the manner of 
an adverb: as, l^cUblau, 'bright blue,' tobtlronf, 'deadly sick.' 

2. Adjectives made up of an adjective (usually a participle) and a pre- 
ceding adverb: as, mol^tcbct, 'right-noble, worshipful,' ttJol^lmcincnb, * weU- 
meanmg,* jogcnannt, 'so-called,* h)citou8(ct)enb, 'far-looking.' 

3. Adjectives made up of an adjective and a preceding limiting noun : as, 
fdinectTJcig, 'snow white,' trojibcbilrftig, 'needing consolation,* eiSfalt, 'ice- 
cold.' 
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a, A very frequent fonn of this compound is made up of a participle and 
its dependent noun : as, ^ctlbringcnb, * salutary ' (lit. * health-bringing '), 
pflid^tocrgcffen, ' duty-forgettiug/ gottcrgcbcn, * god-devoted.' 

b. The noun in such compounds, as in compounds with a noun (422.2Z>- 
c), often takes the form of a genitive or a plural : thus, Icbcn^fott, * tired of 
life,* lobcnSttJiirbig, * praiseworthy,' l^offnungSooU, 'hopeful,' ricfcngrofi, 'gi- 
gantic ' (lit. ' giant-great '), f inbcrlog, * childless ' (lit * children-less '}. 

4 Adjectives made up of an adjective and a preceding verbal root, hav- 
ing the value of a dependent noun: thus, tnertnjurbig, 'remarkable' (lit. 
worthy of noticing '). 

This form of compound is rare and exceptional, the infinitive being gen- 
erally used, instead of the simple verbal root 

6. Adjectives formed by appending a sufiQz of derivation, especially ig 
(415.9), to the combination of a noun with a preceding limiting word 
(which combination is not itself in use as a compound noun): thus, Diet*' 
fiiSiflr * four-footed,' grofil^crgtg, * great-hearted,' ^oc^naftg, * supercilious ' 
(lit "high-nosed '). 

Composition of Particles. 

425. 1. The modes of formation of compound 0811)16188 have 
been already sufficiently explained and illustrated, under the 
head of the different kinds of particles (see especially 366). 
Such particles are, in part, cases of compound words, analogous 
with those just treated of; in part, phrases composed of inde- 
pendent and fiilly inflected words, which have simply run to- 
gether into one by frequent usage ; in part, they are combina- 
tions of particles. 

2. a. C!ompound particles of the last class, and those of the second which 
are made up of a governing preposition and its governed o^se, are accented 
on the final member: thus, Corner', * previously,* ^crDor, * forth,' gubcm', 
* besides,' flbcrl^aii^Jt', *in general,' bcrgob', *down hilL' 

b. Such, on the other hand, as are originally oases of compound words, or 
phrases composed of a noun and a preceding limiting word, are accented on 
the first member: thus, l^im'melmfirtd, * heavenwards,' toiel'mate, * often, 
fci'nc«tt)eg§, *in no wise,' ber'gejlalt, *in such wise.' 

e, A few are accented on either the first or second member ; and either 
indifferently, or according to a difference of meaning: thus, a\\o' or al'fo, 
'accordingly,' et'tno or ettoa', * perchance,' ein'mol, when etn means dis- 
tinctly *one,* rather than *a;* bor'um, tnar'unt, l^icr'mit, when the em- 
phasis rests on the pronominal element — and so on. 

d. There are occasional irregular exceptions to these rules of accentu- 
itlon, which may be left to the dictionary to point out 
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CONSTRUCnON OF SENTENCES. 

Introductory Explanations. 

426. 1. A SENTENCE 18 a combinatioD of words having com- 
pleteness in itself as tbe expression of a tboagbt. 

2. It is composed of a subject, designating that of which some 
thing is asserted (inquired, desired), and a fredioate, expressing 
that which is asserted (inqaired, desired) of the sabject 

0. That a thought cannot be signified or communicated without the com- 
bination of a subject and a predicate is not claimed (compare 391) ; but 
onlj that this combination is its full and regular mode of expression, the 
norm to which all expressed thoughts may be reduced, or of which thej are 
to be regarded as variations. 

h. The division of the predicate, as above defined, into predicate and 
copula (the latter being always a person of the present tenRe of fein, ' be : * 
compare 316.1a, remark) — for example, of er Uebt, *he loves,' into er i fl lie* 
bcnb, * he is loving ' — though of value in the logical analysis of expression, is 
unimportant in grammatical analysis, and has no bearing upon the construc- 
tion of the sentence. All verbs except fetn, * be * (and even that, in some 
of its usesX contain the copula combined with a more or less complete pre- 
dication of some action, state, or quality : some require more than others a 
complement, to fill out their idea and make a significant predication: a few 
(316.1), so especially as to be called ** verbs of incomplete predication; " a 
transitive verb is in'itself Jess complete than an intransitive, and so on. 

c. The completeness of a sentence composed of subject and predicate is 
a relative one — namely, as compared with a word, or a phrase not contain- 
ing those two elements. A noun by itself suggests an object of thought ; 
a noun with qualifying adjuncts implies certain things as standing in certain 
relations to one another, an object as invested with qualities : so also a verb 
by itself, or with adjuncts, calls up an intelligent conception in the mind ; 
and either, in certain circumstances, has all the value of a complete expres- 
sion, because the mind of the hearer or reader understands^ or inteiUigently 
supplies, whatever is wanting. But we do not feel that anything is really 
said until a verb and its subject are combined, until something is predicated 
Of something. 

d, A sentence may signify only a qmall part of the thought which is in 
ttia mind of the speaker, and which he sets out to express ; it may require 
to be set in connection with other sentences in order to perform its ftill office, 
as much as a word with- other words to form a sentence. And, in the de- 
velopment of language, a means is found by which individual sentences are 
80 combined as to form a higher unity— by which, instead of being merely 
set side by side, .they are twined togetiier hito a complex sentence or period. 
This means is the conversion of independent sentences into dependent clauses, 
having the formal as well as logical value of parts of a sentence (see below, 
436 eta). For the simple sentence still remains the norm and unit of com- 
plete expression : the dependent clangs have value only a? they enter iLto 
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the structure of such a sentence, in the quality of adjuncts either to its 
subject or its predicate. They themselves, then, though containing a 
subject and a predicate, become incomplete, because thoy distinctly imply a 
relation to something else, which requires to be also expressed. 

427. Sentences are of three fundamental kinds, cUsertive^ in- 
terrogative^ and optative (or imperative). 

Thus, assertive, bu licbft mtt^, * thou lovest me ; ' — interrogative, licbjl bn 
nitd), ' lovest thou me? '—optative, Ucbc bu mic^, * love thou me 1 ' 

a. Of only the first of these can it be truly said that it involves the pre- 
dication of something of a subject. The relations of the three to one an- 
other are best developed by reducing them to the common form of dependent 
dauses, expressing what is affirmed, inquired, or desired by some defined 
speaker. Thus, we say of another, er bel)QU^tet, bag bu t^n Ucbft, ' he as- 
serts that thou lovest him ; * er fragt (tnill tPtffen), ob bu il)n liebefi, 'he asks 
(wants to know) whether thou lovest him; ' er Devlangt, bag bu il^u liebeft, 
* he requires that thou love him.' When, noWj we come to speak in our 
own persons, we change xA be^au))te, bag bu VX\6) liebft, ' I maintain thai 
thou lovest me,' into bu IteofI mtc^, 'thou lovest me,' the assertion of the 
assertion being usually a quite unnecessary formality ; ic^ luttt luiffen, ob 
bu mic^ liebcfl, * I wish to know whether thou lovest me,' becomes liebft bu 
mvi)f Movest thou me ? ' the wish to know being intimated by arrangement 
and tone ; and ic^ Oerlange, bag bu mic^ liebeft, ' I require that thou love 
me,' is changed into Uf be bu m\6), ' love thou me I ' the desire or demand 
being expressed by arrangement, tone, and appropriate verbal form. Thai 
•s to say, the usage of language has established modes of expression by 
ArMch the speaker can signify his desire to know, or his request or com- 
mand, directly, without putting it necessarily, as he may do optionally, into 
the form of an assertion. 

h. All these kinds of sentence alike consist of a subject and a predi- 
cate (save that the subject of the imperative sentence is often omitted as 
superfluous, when of the second person, or representing the individual to 
whom the request or command is directly addressed). And the assertive 
sentence is properly assumed as the norm or standard, of which the other 
two may be treated and explained as variations. 

c. The formal construction and logical oflQce of the three kinds of sen- 
tence do not always correspond. A variety of modes of expression (338) 
may be used as intimations of a conunand; a question may be expressed 
(432.16) in the form of an assertive sentence; and an assertion may be 
implied in the asking of a question. 

d. The direct assertive force of an assertive sentence may be variously 
and greatly modified, either by the mood and tense of the verb or by ad- 
juncts, so that the statement is made uncertain or hypothetical to any 
degree — ^yet without affecting the grammatical character of the sentence. 
A negative sentence is only one variety of the assertive, in which, of two 
opposite and mutually exclusive things, one is affirmed by the denial of the 
other. 

428. 1. The subject of a sentence is always a substantive word 
— that is to say, either a noun, or one of the equivalents of a 
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noun (113) — along with such adjuncts (109 etc.) as may be at- 
tached to it for its limitation and qualification. 

2. The predicate of a sentence is always a personal form of a 
verb, since this alone has predicative force (232, 314) : it may 
be accompanied by the various modifying adjuncts (314 etc.) 
which it is capable of taking. 

429. The arrangement of the sentence, as thus constituted, 

is subject to stricter and more intricate rules in German than in 

English : which rules will now be set forth. 

a. The differences in construction between the two languages are in 
good part of comparatively modem growth; some of the peculiar rules 
which now domineer Grerman sentences were only tendencies and preferen- 
ces a few centuries ago. 

h. Hence, in archaic style, as w^ as in poetry, the rules are much less 
strictly observed than in ordinary prosd. 

jRegular or Normal order of^ the sentence, 

430. 1. In its ordinary and normal arrangement, the Ger- 
man sentence, like the English, requires the subject to be stated 
first, and to be followed by the predicate. 

a. This rule has reference to the simple assertive sentence; such a 
sentence, as explained above (427.5), being taken as the standard from 
which the other forms are deduced. For the arrangement of the interroga- 
tive and optative sentences, see below, 432. 

&. Taken in connection with the rules already given as to the order in 
which the adjuncts of a noun and verb are respectively arranged (110-12, 
319), this rule determines the whole order of the normal sentence; but 
it is desirable to call especial attention to the peculiarities which distinguish 
the German order. 

2. No one of the adjuncts of the predicate is ever allowed to 

.standiskfieft-thTmlife --^ 

Thus, for Enghsh 'he truly loves justice, and never willingly commits a 
wrong,' the German must say er ftcbt treuUc^ ba« SRcd^t, unb bcgc^t nic toil* 
lig cin Unrcdj)t. 

Oh Barely, a word or phrase is found inserted between the subject and 
the verb. Such a one, however, is never an adjunct of the predicate, but 
one of the conjunctions having exceptional freedom of position (386.4,6), 
or an asseverative particle, or a phrase of parenthetical force. The words 
ofbenest met with in this position are aber, ncimlic^, alfo, inbeffen, and \u 
boc^. 

3. Since the infinitive (348.2) and the participle (368) are 
regularly preceded by whatever limits them, and since (319.2) 
the word most closely combined in idea with the verb as sharing 
in its predicative quality is put farthest from it^ it results that 
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Id sentences containing a compound tense, or a simple form of a 
separably compounded verb, the non-personal part of the verb 
(prefix, participle, or infinitive) stands at the end of the sentence : 
and the same place is taken by an infinitive dependent on the 
verb of the sentence, or by a word, other than a prefix, separably 
compounded with it, or forming with it a verbal phrase. 

Thus, cr blitftc ntit SBol^Igcfallcn auf ben cnH)or|(5aucnbcn ©ol^n bcr 
(Srbe l^ernieber, *he looked down with complacency upon the upgazing sou 
of earth; ' bu l^afl gtT^ar nid^t tlug, aber boc^ natiirtid^ unb nac^ finblidier 
SBeif e gel^anbelt/ thou Tuut acted^ not wisely, indeed, but yet naturally, and 
in childish fashion ; ' i^r tu e r b e t eud^ fo bluttg eurer iOZac^t nic^t il b e r ^ e« 
ben, you wiU not presume so cruelly upon your power; ' td^ lotU tncin 
?cben Qt« cin ©cfc^cnf qu« curcr $anb cm^jfangcn, *I wiU receke my 
life as a gift from your hand ; * id^ n at)m nic^tS ntc^r oon bcr Ijinter nttr 
tiegenben @bene toa^r, ^1 perceived nothing more of the plain that lay be- 
hmd me.* 

a. Where there is more than 6ne non-personal part of the verb in the 

articiole. or t^A in1^'^^*^''*'i "^ ^^^^^^ 

-- Htanrla hftfnrfl thp infinitivfl » 




JfoccFoirfgcbeii, id) lucvbc 
e« oufqegcbcn ^abcrt, c8 hjtrb aufgcacbcn njorbcn fein -^ since each element 
is prcnzed to that to which it is added as a limitation (314.&). 

b. In the greater number of sentences, therefore, the two parts of the 
verb, the personal and non-personal, form as it were a frame within which 
are set all the verbal adjuncts, according to rules of arrangement (319) 
which are (except the one requiring the personal pronoun to come first) on 
the whole somewhat loosely observed, and liable to manifold variation. 
The ♦>«rQQ fi-rftH r^^Tite ^° ^^^ normal order of the sentence are the sub- 
ject, the personal verb, and the non-personal part of the verb (if there be 
one present). 

Inverted order of the sentence, 

43L To arrange all sentences in the manner above described 
would result in an intolerable monotony. The German enjoys 
\he same privilege as the English, and with even greater freedom, 
of putting at the head of the sente nce any other membe r of it 
\hap the su bject — for the general jrtirpose of attaining a eupho- 
nious i^ftflfily ; "or, more often, in order to lay an emphatic stress 
upon the member thus removed from its proper place. But, when 
any part of the predicate is thus put in the place of the subject, 
the latter is no longer allowed to stand before the verb, but is 
put next after it instead. This is called the inversion of the sen- 
tence. 

Thus, in normal order, etn Sanbmann brad^te fetnen ^inbent au9 ber 
©tabt f&nf ^ftrftc^e, 'a countryman brought his children from the city 
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fire peflciies: ' — inyerted, with no oclier cfaaoge of mMning tfaan as legards 
emphasis, funf $firfi(^e brac^te riii ^aabnuamStmai Ainbrm an% ber ^tabt ; 
or, again, and ber Etabt bro^te nn ^anbtnomi fdoen Ihubfrn f ftnf l^flrfi^c ; 
or, ft tnen Unbent hxad^tt em ^unbmami and ber ^tabt fiinf ^fhfic^t. 

<L This ammgement is styled int«ried, because, when the senienoe con- 
sists of cnfy threie members, iis effect is oompletelj to inyeit thdr regular 
order: thus, tt (iebt mic^, 'he lores me: ' inTerted, mid) liebt rr ; rr if) gnt 
'he is good: ' inverted, gnt ift er. In all cases^ toa the term is appropriate 
as denoting an inversion of the natural order of the two essential elementis 
of the sentence^ the personal verb and its subject. 

b. The same inverted order, as oocasioDed bj the same causey is in Eng- 
lish sentences also more or less usual, onlj not imperative* except in cer- 
tain special phrases: thus, we aaj always ''hardlj had he gone, when . . ^" 
bat either ''fhus was it^" or "thus it was; " and '* slowly and sadly we laid 
him down," but *' few and short were the prayers we said.*' In such 
phrases as ''said I," ** replied he," ''added they." interjected in the mid2<t 
of a quotation of some one's wotds, the inversion (made alike in English. 
Geruuin, and French) is best explained as falling under the principle here 
stated, since the part of the words already quoted ia logically the object of 
the verb in the inteijected phrase. 

c The only words (other than the sntject) which are allowed to stand 
at the head of the sentence without causing its inversion are the generai 
cannecUves (384), meanmg ' and^* 'but' 'for^' and 'either* or 'or.* Even 
the co-ordinating adverbial conjunctions (SSSjmTSPTTCesent^ce in their 
conjunctional use, as when proper adverbs. 

d As win appear below (438^0, an adverbial dause, if placed at the 
head of the sentence of wliidi it forms a part, has the same inverting force 
as a simple adverb. 

Even an adjective phrase belonging appositively to the subject, if placed 
at the head of the sentence, mvcrts i^ being treated as if it were an adverb- 
iid adjunct of tbe predicate (as it often logirally is so): thus, einfltueilen be^ 
rul^igt, Kog nun bad $eeT 9hfopoltd tjoruber, 'being for the time tranquillized 
(i e. since it was so), the army now marched past Nikopolis; * jart unb cbel 
entfproffen, tuuc^d bie Idnigtt^e ^lume ^erttor, 'the royal flower, having 
tenderly and nobly sprung forth, continued to grow (t. e. after springing 
forth).' 

e. It is not usual, nor in good style, to remove to the head of the sentence 
more than a single connected member of the predicate — ^which may, how- 
over, consist of any number of words: thus, not feincn ^inbcrn au« ber 
@tabt brot^te ctn Sanbmann ffinf ^firfK^c ; —but bort, l^intcr biefcn gcnftern, 
Dcrtrfiumf it^ ben crftcn Xroum, * yonder, behind those windows, I dreamed 
my first dream;' {e^t ft^nell, tff bie ^ranbung h)ieberle^rt, befie^It ber 
ditngting fi(^ (S^ott, 'now quickly, ere the surge returns, the ycuth commits 
himself to Qo±' 

/ The members of the predicate most often placed at the head of the 
sentence for emphasis, with consequent inversion, are the object (direct, ia- 
direct, or remote), and the various adverbial acQuncts; less often a predica- 
tive ac^unct (816) ; least often one of the non -personal parts of the verb. 
No part of the predicate, however, is exempt from such treatment, and 
even 
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^ g. The personal verb itself is sometimes placed first in the sentence by 

- inversion, wifch the effect of emphasiziug the predication — ^that is to say, of 

- strengthening the general force of the assertion made. In such an in- 
version, the verb is usually followed by bod^, * though ; * much less often by 
ja, * surely : ' but neither of these particles is absolutely necessary. 

: Thus 

* strange 

never 

!Jtefc l^at ! ' Yes, that is the way with them I everything that has any 

depth straightway terrifies them.' 

h. In general, the inversion of the sentence affects the arrangement only 

of the personal verb and its subject If, however, the subject be a noun, 

, and there be a personal pronoun in the sentence as object of the verb, the 

! pronoun generally remains next the verb, and is put between it and the 

subject. 

' Thus, bo Ocrltcg mid) ber 9Jton ®otte8 in ticfcm ©tauncn, *then 
the man of God left me in deep astonishment ; ' banod^ fd^Icing j i d^ bcr Sange 
iim fic beibc in eincn ^reiS, * after that, the tall fellow twined himself round 
about both of them.' 

The same thing is customary in the interrogative and the optative sen- 
tence (432): thus, toie l^abcn eud^ bie Jd^bncn Slcpfcl gcfd^mcdft, 'how did 
the beautiful apples taste to you ? ' bciua^rc bid^ ber §tmmel, * may Heaven 
preserve thee I ' 

A similar transfer of the pronoun from its proper place is usual also in 
transposed clauses : see 439.1. 

t. When, of two co-ordinate clauses foUowing one another, the first is 
inverted, the second usually retains its normal order, even though the 
word or phrase which caused the inversion of the one logically forms a 
part of the other also : thus, barauf btieb cr ptjcn, unb \6) ging fort, * there- 
upon he remained sitting and I went away.' 

4312. Interrogative arid Optative sentences. 

1. In German, as in English, an interrogative sentence is or- 
dinarily arranged in the inverted order, or with the subject after 
the verb. In a direct question (one requiring " yes " or "no " 
as an answer), the verb comes first of all ; in an indirect ques- 
tion, the interrogative word (pronoun, pronominal adjective, or 
particle), or phrase involving such a word, comes first. 

• Thus, njtrb bic iungc ©d&opfung oufljorcn, * will the young creation 
cease ? ' l^alt flc mic^ nit^t megr, * does it no longer confine me ? '— h)o ijl er, 
* where is he? ' tt)03 fud^t itjr, * what seek ye? ' toclc^eS Sbnd\ ^ot er gele* 
fen, *what book has he read?' mtt weffen ®elb ^at er eg gcfauft, 'with 
whose money has he bought it? ' ' 

a. When the interrogative word or phrase is itself the subject of the 
verb, the sentence necessarily retains its normal order: thus, iDer ^at mtt 
baS gctljau, * who has done that to me ? ' ttjeffcu S3uc^ Uegt ^icr, * whose 
book lies here?' 

h, Oft;en, however (also as in English), a sentence is made interrogative 

p 
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bf tbe tone with whkA it k ottered, while It has the eoostraciian of ao 

tumertire wenteatx: thus, iift idtrotigt? die ftm^t widtn ma pirnd? ^joa 
«e rHeort? the rh^ ooJj work backward?' iMid foU bie tbitiDort jfiB an) 
mane ^agit7 * that ia to be the answer to mj qnes^sm ? ' 

Often or nsoallj, an interrogatiTe sentence so eonstnicted has a some- 
what difGe^rent force, impljing "is it possible that . . .1" or"do you mean 
that . , . 7 ** or the like. 

e. An exdamatorj sentence sometimes has the interrogatiTe form : thus, 
tote id; on in ber Mox^enl rote fdjeint bie Boirnt fo roarm nnb milb ! 'how 
hcraotifol the momiog is I how warmij and gently the son shines I ' 

2. The aptative or imperatiye sentence takes, as in English, 
the inyerted arraogement : that ia to say, in' the second persons, 
siDgalar and plaral^ of the imperative, and in the yarions per- 
sons of the sabjnnctive used optatiyely or imperatiyelj, the sab- 
ject follows the yerb, instead of preceding it. 

Thus, iprUb bUj nnb roir ^9ren, * do thon speak, and we hear; ' \ndf (Sx 
Un rebUdnen dkroinn, ' seek thou (lit ' let him seek ') for honest gaun I ' 
ntbge nie bet Xa% erf ijcincn, * may that day never appear I » roorc c« ^icr 
nnr ni^t \o bnnfel, * woiUd that it only were not so dark here ! ' modif onc^ 
boc^ bie ganje ISESelt und bdren, * would that even the whole world might hear 
tul* XO&t xdi nit geooren, 'O that I had never been bom I' Compare 
243.1, 331. 

a. But in the third person singular of the present subjunctive, the subject 
may also stand before the verb, and more frequently does so: thus, jeber 
tomme rote er tfl, *let each one come as he is.' 

483« Conditional clauses, 

A clause of a sentence is very often inverted in German to ex 
press the conditionalitv of a statement — ^that is, to add the 
meaning of if. 

Thusj^atte cr gcrufen, jo patten ftc tj^n gefunbcn, 'had he cried out (if he 
had 
uon 

buried 
here,' 

a. This mode of signifying the conditionality of a sentence is (as the 
first example shows) not unusual also in English, in the past subjunctive 
tenses had and were^ in the conditional clause of a complete hypothetica] 
period (332.1); and it is not wholly unknown under other circumstances: 
but in German the construction is a very common one, with all the differ- 
eut tenses of verbs of every class. 

6. The same construction is frequent in the conditional clause of an in- 
complete hypothetical period, after an aid representing the omitted con- 
olusion (see 332.2J): thus, er bc^onbcltc fic, al« rooren fte fcinc Untcrt^a- 
licn, * he treated them as [he would treat them] if they were his own 
subjectg;' cr nicfte mit bcm fi'opfc, ol8 tpottc er jogen: ^c^on rcc^t, *he 
uoddod hi£ head, as if he meant to say " quite right I " ' 
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thus 
winter 

Transposed order of the sentence. 

434. The two modes of arrangement heretofore explained 
belong to independent or principal sentences or clauses (except- 
ing only the inverted con(fitional clauses, treated in the last para- 
graph). The German construction, however, is most peculiar in 
that it has a special mode of arrangement for dependent (some- 
times also called subordinate or accessory) clauses. In these, 
namely, while the other members of the sentence remain in their 
normal order, the personal verb is removed from its proper place 
to the end of the clause. This removal is called transposition^ 
and the resulting arrangement is styled the transposed. 

Thus, in normal order, ber 2^ag n c t g t jtd^ gu fcinctn (Snbc ; but, trans- 
posed, totrfel^en, bag ber 2^ag ftc^ gu fetnem (£nbe neig t *we see that the 
day is drawing to. its dose ; *— bic S)cimmcrung c r 1^ il It t tPtc ctn buf tiger 
©Aletcr bic §b^en unb Skater ; but, bic S)ammcrung, xotX^t ipic ein buftigcr 
@qleter bie ^bl^cn unb Stealer t) c r 1^ ii U t, * the twilight which envelopes 
hke a misty vail the heights and valleys ; ' — bic ©onne ^ a 1 1 c i^re S5a]^n 
boUenbet; but, old bic @onnc i^rc S3a^n t)oEcnbct l^atte, *when the sun 
nad finished its course.' 

a. The name " transposed order or arrangement " is abbreviated, for the 
sake of convenience, from "arrangement with transposed verb," which 
would be more fully and truly descriptive. 

435. Dependent clauses, 

1, A dependent clause is one which enters, with the value of 
a substantive, an adjective, or an adverb, into the structure of 
some other clause. 

2. Dependent clauses are of three kinds, according to the parts 
of speech which they represent — namely, substantive clauses, ad- 
jective clauses, and adverbial clauses. 

436. 1. A substantive dependent clause is one which has the 
logical value and construction of a noun. 

2. Such a clause is introduced by ba^/ * that,' ob, * whether,' the 
compound relative pronouns arid pronominal adjective tocr, tt)a§, 
and toe^er (179), or the compound relative conjunctions (386.2), 
vote, toaxm, h)0 and its compounds, etc. 

3. A substantive clause stands in various constructions : thus, 

a. As subject of a verb : as, b a 6 cr bie ©cfonbtcn befrette, fft Jt»ar gut, 
*that he has released the ambassadors, is, to be sure, well; ' to ann bicje 
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6rf(^etnungji(^ ^nttm, tt) e Ic^ e ^roft ben (Sinbrud^ befltmmte, i^ tief in ha9 
!£)untel ber ^or^eit ge^iiOt, ' when this event happened, what power deter-> 
mined the inroad, is deeply hidden in the darkness of antiquity.' 

b. As object of a verb: thus, fie fragtcn, ob jtc rec^t njflgtc, tner t^r 
'SJlann xoaxt, 'they asked whether she really knew who her husband was; ' 
idj mtU fcl^cn, m o e8 licgt. *I will see ,where it lies; ' nidjt^ fann i^m mieber 
erfet^en, n) a d er Derloren i^at, ' nothing can make up to him what he has 
tost* 

c. In apposition with a noun or its equivalent : thus, mit ber (Sntf(^u(bt« 
gung, b a 6 er gum ^rtege berebet morben fet, ' with the excuse,, that he had 
been persuaded into the war; ' bed C^efil^Ied, bag nic^td im ^eben rec^t ge« 
fc^d^e, menn ed blog gefi^al^e, ' of the feeling, that nothing in life was done 
properly, if it was just simplv done ; ' — after ed, as preceding indefinite sub- 
ject (164.4): thus, jttjeifetqoft blieb c8 ic^t, tt) e left en 2Bea man einfcftlogen 
f oUe, * it remained doubtful now, which road one was to taKe ; ' — after other 
neuter indefinites, pronominal and adjective (see 179.5): thus, allem, tt) a9 
ba blttftt, * to everything that blossoms ; '—explaining a preceding ba, that 
represents the case of a relauve pronoun governed by a preposition : thus, 
bieS trug oftne ^rot\\d bam bci, bog nur btUtge« »eriangt rourbc, ' this 
doubtless contnbuted to tne result &at nothing unreasonable was de- 
manded; * fie bat^te nur b a rouf, to ie ftc bie SKenfcften in« ©erbcrben lorfcn 
tbnnte, 'she thought only of how she could entice men to destruction: ' see 
below, d 

d. As governed by a preposition : thus, o ft n e bag er ein ©tad notftig 
ftatte, 'without needing a glass ; 'garret iftr, bid bag ber red^te 9ltng ben 
aJhinb croffne, * are you waiting till [the time that] the right ring shall open 
its mouth ? ' ougcr tuct fetne 2Jhtjcftulbigen jeicn, ' except whoever were his 
accomplices.' 

Only a few prepositions thus govern a substantive clause directly, and 
some of these (377.1), the baf^ l^ing omitted, have assumed the character 
of coi]junctioDs: thus, bid bie {^lutften ftcft berltefen, 'till the floods should 
run out: ' — in general, if such a clause is to be placed under the govern- 
ment of a preposition, it is anticipated by a ba in combination with the pre- 
position, and itself follows, as if in apposition with the ba : see just above, c ; 
and compare 346.2a. 

e. As dependent on a noun: thus, bied n^aren bte $aupturf acften, 
bag jte nirgenbd ^^reunbe faften ober geroannen, 'these were the chief rea- 
sons [of the fact] that they nowhere found or made friends.' 

/. A substantive clause not infrequently stands in dependence upon a 
noun or a verb, by a pregnant construction, where a simple substantive 
could not stand without a preposition, or even sometimes more than that, 
to explain its relation to the noun or verb: thus, er erlag bem @cftmer;ie, 
bag jolcft Ungtildf in fcinen 2^agen eintrdte, 'he broke down under his grief 
[at the factf that sach a misfortune should occur in his time ; ' icft bante 
@ott, bag i(^ mctne ©oftne wiebcrgefunben ftobe, 'I thank Grod that I have 
found my sons again;' fotgt, bag fte ntcftt an^ meiuer jfammer fommt, 
' teke care that she does not leave my room.' 

g. A conditional clause after aid (compare 433.2)) is sometimes used with 
the value of a substantive clause: thus, bie anmutftiae S^fiufcftung, aid fei 
ed bie eigene (S^ifleng, bte in alien btefen ^nftdnaen mitfcftmebt, * the pleasing 
illusion that (lit ' as if) it is our own personality which floats in all these 
appendages/ 
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437. 1. An adjective dependent clause is one which belongs 
to and qualifies a noun. 

2. Such a clause is introduced by a relative pronoun, bcr or 
tDelc^er (or a prepositional phrase containing such), or by a rela- 
tive conjunction — ^namely, tlie compounds of ha and tt)0 with pre- 
positions or with adverbs of direction, and the simple conjunctions 
tt)0, tocirn, hjonn, ha, al9, toit (compare 386.8). 

Thus, cin SBunjt^, ben aud^ td^ in mcincn 3ilttgttng8iaBreti Batte, * a wish 
which I also had in the years of my youth ; * boS einijtgc ilUa^rdpcn, tt) c I d^ c d 
er gc^Srt l^attc unb gu er^jfi^tcn wnfetc, * the only story which he had heard 
and knew how to tell;* ben Tttn^djm, filr beffen SBertljeibigung tijrf 
@tammoSter fam^ften, *man, for whose defense their ancestors' fought j' 
t^r OucEen, bo^tn bic irctfc ©rufl ftcft brSngt, 'ye fountains toward which 
the drooping breast pressed; * etnen ^ertrag, toonadj bte ©riec^en etnen 
frieblic^en 2)nrd^gug erloubtcn, * a compact, by which the Greeks permitted 
a peaceable transit; ' baS 2anh, ino ber ©runnquett be« ®tQUben« entjprang, 

* the land where the fountain of faith first sprang up ; * in ber ^flegengeit, 
tocnn bo8 2)elto ilberfc^ttjcntmt x% 'in the rainy season, when the delta is 
inundated.' 

a. Any simple qualifying adjective may be converted by means of a rela- 
tive pronoun into an adjective clause : thus, bcr gute a/^ann, * the good man,* 
mto bcr Wlann, njcld^cr gut i% * the man who is good : '—and, on the other 
hand, the Grerman often puts into the form of an attributive adjective (espe- 
cially a participle), with modifying adjuncts, what we more naturally ex- 
press in English by an adjective clause : thus, er bcftegte bte gu Uttborftdt)ttg 
unb in etnjjelncn Slbt^cilungcn toorbrtngcnben ^Rormonncn, ' he vanquished 
the Normans, who were pressing on too incautiously and in isolated divi- 
sions.' 

The order .of the parts of such a compound adjective is the same with 
that of an adjective clause : thus, bic S'^ormonncn, tt)cld^c p nntoorjtd^tig unb 
in einiietncn Slbtl^cilungcn oorbrongcn. 

b. The German not infrequentiy uses an independent clause, introduced 
by a demonstrative pronoun, where our idiom requires an adjective clause, 
with a relative: thus, ba ift einer, ber lann mel^r al« ic^, * there is one — h£ 
can do more than I' (for b er me^r atS tt^ !ann, * wJw can do more than I'). 
The difiference of arrangement shows plainly enough what such a clause 
literally means. 

c. An adjective clause is often employed, as in English, not so much to 
describe or qualify a noun, as to add to the sentence, in a more intimate 
wa^thanbjra simple connective, something relating to a noun: thus, bte 
nattonole ?etbcnfd^aft tnoffnete ftc^ gcgcn i^n ; bcr cruntertag, nod^bem . . . , 

* the national passion armed itself against him ; to which he succumbed, 
after . . . '—instead of unb bicfcr untcrlag er, ' and to this he succumbed* 
Or, what has logically a different value, as of a ground or reason, is cast 
into the shape of a descriptive clause: thus, bcS^atb bef(^(og bcr ^aifer, 
bem boranlag, jd)ncll gu feincm So^nc gu !ommett, * accordingly the em- 
peror, who was desirous of getting quickly to his son, resolved . . . * — ^in- 
Btead of ba eS tl^m baran (ag, ' since he was desirous.* 

488. 1. An adverbial dependent clause is one winch performs 
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the part of an adverb, by qualifying a verb, an adjective, or an- 
other adverb. 

2. It is introduced bj one of the subordinating conjunctions 
mentioned and classified above, under Conjunctions (386.4). 

3. a. An adverbial clause, in most cases, qualifies a verb. 

Thus, as adverb of place, ir o in bcr SBilbnig oIIc« fcfttpicg, Demount tc^ baS 
©etaute loieber, * where in the wilderness all was silent, I heard the pealing 
again; '—of time, a i « nun bic SKorgcnbommcrung bcgonn, bcriit)rtc ^lool^ ben 
©d^tummcmben, * when now the morning twilight began, Bloah touched the 
slumberer ; * c V ^^ SttJoIf fd^tug, jogcn fie wic border, * before it struck twelve, 
they sat as before ; '—of manner, bu magjl oUcS Jc^aucn, m ic id) btr gcfa^t 
^abe, * thou mayest behold everything as I have told it thee ; ' c8 raf(^cit mtt 
ben 3tcflen, bog ntcin ®oul toll Wirb, * it rustles with the branches in sudi 
wise that my horse becomes frantic;' — of cause, id) blieb um ftc, ttJcit fie 
freunblid^ geaen mid} tt)av, ' I hung about her, because she was friendly 
toward me;'— of purpose, bcr mug mttge^en, b omit mir ben ^ti\en njeg» 
f c^affen, * he must go along, in order that we may get the rock out of the 
way; *— of condition, to c n n bu mir biencn njtflft, jo fomm mtt, * if you would 
like to serve me, then come along; ' o b g t e i dp fte tftm na\)t ftjaren, fonnten 
jte t^n bo(5 nid^t erblirfen, * although they were near him, they yet could not 
espy him ; '—of degree, j e l^eiger e« t|l, beflo mel^r frier' ic^, * the hotter it is 
(in proportion as it is hotter), so much the colder am I.' 

b. An adverbial clause quahfying an adjective is usually one of degree or 




etnigen @))ietraum ^aben, ' a staff lightly grasped, so that its movements 
have some play; ' id) ^abe fo Ijelle Slugen bog i4 ^^^^ ^te gan^jc SSelt fc^en 
tann, ' I have so dear eyes that I can see through the whole world ; ' bad 
ifl beffer, ate ic^ bon i^m ermartet l^otte, * that is better than I had expected 
of him.' 

Where a fo is present, it strictly qualifies the adjective as an adverb, and 
is itself qualified by the adverbial clause. 

e. An adverbial clause qualifying an adverb is for the most part either 
introduced by boS as correlative to fo, or it follows a demonstrative adverb 
of the same kind with that by which it is itself introduced, and correlative 
to the latter: thus, fte ^ob bad eine ©ein f o ^od^ empor, b,a 6 er e« burd^auS 
nid^t finben tonnte, ' she Ufted one leg so high up that he could not find it 
at all; ' er fonnte f^on ba, wo bie ©riidfe ouf^ortc, ben ^etten 2^ag erbUrfen, 
*he could already see the bright day at the point where the bridge ended; ' 
nur borum,n3etI cine @eclc borftanben ifl, * only for the reason that a soul 
is present ; ' er fpottetc bcr 3bec ilberoH, too ^c nic^t feine« @tnne8 war, 
' he mocked at ideas in all cases in which they were not of his way of think- 
ing;' ic^ !ann fie er|l bann |lcllen, njcnn bte ©ricd^en onbcrc au8ttcfcm, 
* I can only furnish them at the time when the G-reeks deliver up others.' 

In the latter class of cases, the preceding adverb is often superfluous, and 
the adverbial clause logically qualifies the verb. 

d. Out of the frequent use of fo with a foUowmg adverb in the principal 
clause, and limited by a succeeding adverbial clause introduced by aid — ^for 
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example, er ifl f o Bo lb geTommen, atixd^ x^n rief, 'he came as soon as I 
called him * — has grown a very common construction in which the adverbial 
clause is itself introduced by fo and the adverb (often combined into one 
word), and the al8 is usually omitted: thus, in ^frt!a, fottjcit luir c^ 
fcnncn, * in Africa, so far as we know it ; * f o b a I b bcr 9Jienfd^ fidi bcm 3)rttdf e 
ber (iugerflen ^otlj entmunben fjat, ' as soon as man has relieved himself 
of the pressure of extreme need;' fo tang' cin Slug' no(J^ ttjcincn, ciir 
§crj no^ hxtdjtn !onn, fo tongc tnout ouf @rbcn bic ©otttn ^ocftc, * so long 
as an eye can yet weep, a heart yet break — so long walks upon earth the 
goddess Poetry.' 

e. A similar construction is sometimes made with an adjective, predi- 
cative or attributive : thus, obcr f o g r o g c n Slul^m bicfer <©tcg and) ben 
^l?ilgcrn brad^te, *but, great as was the fame this victory brought to the 
pilgrims,' or * however great fame this victory brought,* etc. — ^literally, * so 
great fame as it even brought* 

In both these classes of cases, the Implication of the omitted a\9 is 
clearly shown by the transposed arrangement of the clause ; and they are 
thus readily distinguished from the cases where fobatb, fo lange, etc., have 
simply their literal meaning. 

/. If an adverbial clause, or an inverted conditional clause (433), be put 
at the head of the sentence, the principal clause takes the inverted ar- 
rangement, just as after a simple adverb (431) : thus, tn i c er ba« ^ortc, |lonb 
cr Quf, * when he heard that, he arose ; * ItJ en n bic ©roSbccfe in @taub iicrfat* 
len x^f flafft ber cr^artetc S3bben ouf, * when the covering of grass has fal- 
len mto dust, the hardened earth cleaves open; ' e^ c fte gur S^atur ijuriicf- 
te^rt, fommt ftc gur SD'ianier, * before it returns to nature, it becomes man- 
nerism ; ' tncil mir bicg fel^r migbcl^agtc, banftc ic^ i^m gan;^ furg, * as this 
was very disagreeable to me, I thankea him quite curtly.' 

g. After a prefixed adverbial clause, the principal clause is very often in- 
troduced by a particle — fo, ha, or the like ; especially fo — correlative to the con- 
junction of the former, and rendering easier the inversion : thus, tn en n baS tjl, 
f fonn td^ bid^ broudjcn, *if that is the case, (then) I can rtiake use of you ; ' 
al8 cr bic §anb jurfldgog, ba Ijob fic^ bic @c^oflc, *when he withdrew his 
hand, (then) the dod rose.'— A fo stands in like manner as correlative to 
the implied tDcnn, Mf,' of an inverted conditional clause: thus, !ann cud^ 
ba« nUi^en, f o loift ic^ cuc^ gcrn btcncn, ' if that can help you, (then) I will 
gladly serve you.' 

And the inversion of the principal clause comes so to depend in ap- 
pearance upon the correlative particle, that, when the particle is omitted, 
the clause not very infrequently retains (improperly) its normal order : thus, 
l)dtte er ben griebcn gcitjiinfd^t, e8 more feinem S^eid^c t)ort^eil^aft gcwefcn 
(for njore eg, or fo tucirc c8), * had he wished peace, it would have been ad- 
vantageous to his realm.' 

h. An independent clause is often employed in German where our 
usage requires a dependent adverbial clause. Thus, for example, usually 
in a clause after one containing taunt, * hardly: ' as, fount ttjar ber ^ater 
tobt, fo tomntt ein jebcr mit fctncm 9ttng, * hardly was the father dead, 
wJten (lit, * then ') each one comes with his ring.' 

t. An adverbial clause, like an adjective clause (437.c), is sometimes made 
use of to add sometbmg to the sentence — thus, bod^ tolilnbcrtcn ctnigc au9 Ue« 
bemtutl^: tt) c 9 ^ alb bic B^^fu^^ aufbortc unb ^J^angel entflonb, * yet some, out 
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of wantonness, committed pillage: on which account the supply ceased^ 
and want arose' — or to make an antithesis — or for other purposes not 
whoUj accordant with the office of a simple adrerb. 

4S9. Additional rules respecting dependent clauses in general. 

1. In the transposed, as in the inverted (431.^) order of the sentence, 
a personal pronoun as object of the verb not infrequentljr stands before the 
subject: thus, bafiir, bag iftncn bic d^riftlic^cn j^irc^en in ^olfiftina eingc* 
raumt incrbcn foUtcn, ' on condition that the Christian churches in Palestine 
should be placed in their possession ; ' cin ?onb, ItJO f i d) qUc8 in giiUc Dorfinbet, 
' a land where everything is found in abundance ; ' aid totnn fie 1 1^ m ber 
2^ob gcroubt l^attc, *than if death had snatched her from him.* 

2. When a clause ends with two or more inlinitives, of which the last is 
used in place of a participle (240.1c), the transposed verb is put next before 
instead of after them : thus, Weil id) nid^t ^bc oc^cn fonnen, * because I 
have not been able to go ; ' bcnn i^r wigt, bog lljr mxdj 1^ Q b t crmorbcn 
laffen tnoUen, 'for you kuow that you have wanted to have me murdered.* 
Compare 348.2a. 

By imitation of this construction, the transposed verb is also sometimes 
placed before a participle and infinitive, or two participles. 

3. a. In ft dependent clause, the transposed auxiliary (^aben or fein) of 
a perfect or pluperfect tense is very frequently omitted: thus, fril^cr 
Qt8 il^r gcbadbt tftattct], 'earlier than you had thought;* bog l^ic unb 
ba cin ©uicfUc^cr gcwefcn [tfl], 'that here and there ?ias been one happy 
man; ' tnbcm n gttjct ntd)t [^ot] briicfen mogen, 'as he ^kw not wished to do 
injustice to two;' itJoS ^eucrd 2Sut^ tl^m aud} geraubt [l^abe], / whatever 
the fire's fury may have taken from him.' 

h. Much more rarely, the transposed copula (a form of fein, ' be *) is in 
like manner omitted: thus, bag mtr eg tmmer unerflort [tjlt], ' that it is ever 
unaccountable to me ; * ttJcnu be« g^^S^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ [fci^]/ * if 7© "^^ 
not weary of asking; ' bie SScgc, ouf weic^en baS S3eflc gu §abcn [ijl], 'the 
ways in which the best is to be had.' 

4. a. An exclamation often has the arrangement of a dependent clause: 
thus, wer mtt enc^ toonbcrte, 'if one could but go with you! ' (lit '[how 
happy he] who should' etc.); tute et Jtd^ loinbct, 'how he twists himself 1 * 

h. A question may be asked in the same manner: thus, ob fte tno^T 
l^ord^t, *[I wonder] whether she is perhaps listening?' 

5. Whether a dependent clause shall be placed within the framework of the 
one upon which it depends, or outside that framework, is determined mainly 
by rhetorical or euphonic considerations : but it is much more usually placed 
outside: thus, bad aUcrcrjlc, tt)a« fic in btefcr SSelt ^brtcn, ols bcr ®ecfcl Oon ber 
@(^a(fttcl gcnontmcn murbc, in bcr jtc togen, tear bag Sort : „3tofoll)<itcn i" 
'the very first thing that they heard in tnis world, when the cover was taken 
from the box in which they lay, was the word " tin soldiers 1 " ' — not ttJoS fte in 
biefer SBelt, ol8 bcr 2)ccf ct »on bcr @d)ad)te(, in bcr fic lagen, gcnommcn murbc, 
^ortcn, which would be excessively awkward. But, as the example shows, 
clauses qualifying the subject of a sentence have to be brought in before the 
predicate — ^unless, indeed, as is often done, the principal daase is inverted. 

6. In general, no sentence in (^rman takes the transposed arrangement, 
08 a dependent clause, unless it be grammaMcaUy as well as logically de- 
pendent—that is to say, unless it be introduced by a word (conjunction or 
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relatire pronoun) whiob gives it distinctlj and formally a dependent char- 
acter. Many a clause is logically dependent (especially as a substantive 
clause) without being so formally : thus, id^ bSd^te, eS to&xt um befio %ott\u 
(i^er (or, b a g ed um bejlo gSttUd^er Mxt), * I should think it was so much 
the more divine ' (or, * that it was ' etc.). 

Exceptions are 

0. A clause following another dependent clause, and Implying the same 
subordinating word by which the former was introduced : thus, qtc^ju f am, 
bag bte ^onige t)on @ictlten mtt ^ofrdnten tampfen mugten, ber iRorben gu 
fern lag, unb ©ponicn fxdf taum ber nfil^eren geinbe ertneftrcn fonnte, • to this 
was added, that the kings of Sicily had to contend with court intrigues, 
[that] the north lay too far away, and [that] Spain could hardly defend her- 
self against nearer enemies.' 

h. The cases explained above (438.8(2^e), where at9 is omitted after fo 
followed by an adverb or adjective. 

c A number of words (adverbs, prepositions, and so on) which were 
formerly construed with substantive clauses introduced by bag, Hhat'— or, in 
part, are soiAetimes still so construed — have now won the character of con- 
junctions, and themselves introduce a dependent clause directly, the bag 
being omitted: thus, bid, 'until' (forbid bag, 'as far as the time that'); 
ungead)tet, 'although' (for ungead^tet bag, 'it being disregarded that'); 
hun, * now' (for nun bag, ' now that'), and others : compare 377.1. 

d. It may be remarked here that an inverted conditional clause (433) is 
really a dependent clause, both logically and formally — as much so as if it 
were introduced by tnenn, 'if,' and had the transposed order of arrange- 
ment; only its dependence is shown in another and peculiar manner. 

Bwm/ma/ry of the Rules of Arrangement, 

440. For the convenience of both teacher and learner, the leading 
rules respecting the arrangement of clauses, those which it is most import- 
ant to commit to memory and keep constantly ready for application, are 
presented below in summary. 

441. 1. There are three modes of arranging the sentence in 
German: 

a. The normal^ or regular ; 

b. The inverted; 

5. The transposed 

2. The first two belong to independent clauses, the third to de- 
pendent. 

3. Their character is determined by the position of the simple 
predicate, or the personal verb : 

a. To the normal arrangement, the personal verb immediately 
follows the subject ; 

6. In the inverted arrangement, it precedes the subject 
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c. In the transposed arrangement, it is at tiie end of the clanse. 

442. The order of the normal sentence is 

1. The subject; 

2. The simple predicate, or personal verb ; 

3. The various modifying adjuncts of the predicate, as objects, 
adverbs, predicate noun or adjective ; 

4. Finally, the non-personal part of the verb (if there be one) 
— namely, prefix, participle, or infinitive : and, if more than one 
be present, they follow one another in their order as here men- 
tioned. 

Among the modifying adjuncts of the predicate, standing after 
the personal verb, or between it and the non-personal part of the 
verb, 

a. A personal pronoun directly dependent on the verb regu- 
larly comes first; 

b. An accusative object precedes a genitive, and more usually 
follows a dative ; 

c. An adverb of time ordinarily comes before one of place, 
and both before one of manner ; 

d. A predicate noun or adjective, especially a factitive predi- 
cate, usually comes last. 

More special rales would be too liable to exceptions to be worth giving. 
Examples of a normally arranged senteuco : 

1. 2. 8. 4. 

cr fcfiid t ; 

cr (d^tcft bo« S3ud^ ; 

cr ^at mir ba« ^nd) QcWtdt ; 

mcin grcunb ttJtrb mir baS S3u(^ bolb ttoc^ ©oufc guriicfgcfd^icft ^abcn : 
that is, 'he sends; * 'he sends the book; ' 'he has sent me the book; ' 
* my friend will soon have sent the book back home to me.' 

443. The order of the inverted sentence is the same with 
that of the normal sentence, except that the subject comes next 
after the personal verb, instead of next before. 

The inverted order is followed 

1. When any part or adjunct of the predicate is put in the 
place of the subject, at the head of the sentence ; 

2. Rarely, for impressiveness ; with the personal verb first, 
and usually with bo^ or \a, * surely,' somewhere after it ; 
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8, In interrogative sentences, or when a question is asked ; 

4. In optative or imperative sentences — that is, when a com- 
mand or aesire is expressed ; 

5. Often in conditional sentences, or to give the meaning of if. 

Special rules, a. The general connectives, meaning *and,' 
*but,' *for,' or *or,' are the only words which, save in rare and ex- 
ceptional cases, are allowed to precede the subject without invert- 
ing the sentence. 

b. In an inverted sentence, a personal pronoun as object is 
often put before the subject 

Examples of inverted sentenoes: 

1. mtr ]^at cr bo8 ^ntf) gc|c^icft ; 
ba« ^ndj l^at cr mtr gef^tcf t ; 
gefd^idt ^at er mir bad ^udj : 

that is, *he has seDt me the book ' — ^with varying emphasis, first on * me,' 
then on ' the book/ last on * sent.' 

2. f)at er mtr bod^ bad S&nd) gef(]^tcft : 
that is, * surely he has sent me the book.'. 

3. I^at cr mir ba« ©ud^ gcfd^tdt? 

ttjaS l^at cr mir gcfd^icft? 

tocm ^at cr bad SBut^ gcMtdt ? 

that is, ' has he sent me the book ? ' * what has he sent me ? ' 'to whom 
has he sent the book ? ' 

4. ft^icfc cr mtr bad ©u(^ I 

that is, 'let him send me the book I ' 

5. \d)xdt cr mir bad ^n(f), fo t^ut cr tDol^t : 
that is, ' if he sends me the book, he does welL' 

6. ^at mir mcin grcmtb bod ©ud^ gcfd^idft ? 
that is, 'has my fHend sent me the book ? ' 

444. The order of the transposed clause is the same with 
that of the normal sentence, except that the personal verb is 
removed from its proper place to the very end of the clause. 

The transposed order is followed in dependent clauses — ^that 
is to say, in such as, being introduced by a subordinating word 
(relative pronoun or conjunction), are made to enter as members 
mto the structure of some other clause. 

Such a clause has the value either of a noun, an adjective, or 
an adverb, and is accordingly reckoned as a substantivCy adjective^ 
or adverbial dependent clause. 

1. A substantive dependent clause is either the subject or ob- 
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ject of a verb, or in apposition with or dependent upon a noun, 
or governed by a preposition. 

It is introduced by ha% * that,' ob, * whether,' or a compouDd 
relative pronoun or particle. 

Example of a substantive dependent clause (objective) : 

tcfi ircig, bag cr mir ha9 S3u(^ flcfd^icft l^at : 
that is, * I know that he has sent me the book.' 

2. An adjective dependent clause belongs to and qualifies a noun. 

It is introduced by a relative pronoun or a relative particle. 

Example of an adjective dependent clause : 

bo« S3ud^, tt)cld)c8 cr mtr gcjd^icft l^at : 
that is, ' the book which be has sent to me.* 

3. An adverbial dependent clause qualifies usually a verb, some- 
times an adjective or an adverb. 

It is introduced by a subordinating conjunction of place, time, 
manner, cause, purpose, condition, or degree. 

Examples of an adverbial dependent clause : 

at« cr mtr bag 53ud^ ft^tcftc ; 
twcnn cr tnir bo0 53ud^ gcfd^icft ^at : 

that is, * when he sent me the book ; ' * if he has sent me the book ' 

Special rules, a. In a transposed sentence, a personal pro- 
noun as object is sometimes put before the subject (if the latter 
be a noun). 

6. If the sentence ends with more than one infinitive, the 
transposed verb is put next before instead of after them. 

Examples : 

a. ob tnir mctn grcitnb ba« ©u(i^ gcfti^itft Ijat ; 

h, tt)ctl cr mir ba« S3u(i^ tiid^t ^ot fd^idcn njollcn : 

that is, * whether my Mend has sent me the book; ' 'because he has not 
wanted to send me the book.' 

Concluding JRemarks. 

445. It must not be supposed that the rules of arrangement, as 
drawn out in the preceding pages, are always and everywhere strictly 
observed, even in prose. The demands of euphony, the suggestions of 
style, even sometimes the arbitrary and unexpkinable choice of a writer, 
lead to their not infrequent violation. A few cases, of such violation, of 
sufficiently prevalent occurrence to constitute exceptional classes, \ave 
been pointed out above ; but to show in detail the different degree of obli- 
gatory force belonging to the different rules, and how and under what 
circumstances their neglect is permitted, would require a treatise. 
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446. The oonstraetion of sentences has been taken up and treated 
here only on its grammatical fiide. To treat it on its rhetorical or stylistic 
Bide — to explain how and to what extent clauses may be put together so 
as to form admissible or harmonious sentences and periods — is not the duty of 
a grammar. There is, in theory, no limitation to the expansion of a simple 
sentence ; for both its subject and predicate may inyolve a variety of mo- 
difying adjuncts in the shape of words, phrases, and clauses ; and each part 
of these clauses may take on further clauses as adjuncts — and so on, ad 
infinitum. The usages of the language, gradually established under the in- 
fluence of a regard for euphony and for convenient intelligibiUty, practi- 
cally set bounds to this indefinite expansion. But the bounds are very 
differently drawn in different styles of composition, in every language; 
and the variety in German is notably greater than in most other languages 
Between the style of simple narration, and that excessive involution and 
intricacy in which maoy Grerman writers love to indulge, there is an im- 
mense interval It is because poetry is intolerant of involved periods that 
Grerman poetry is, upon the whole, decidedly easier to the learner than 
German prose. No one, of course, can put together German periods 
which shall be tolerable — much less, elegant — after study of the rules of 
construction in a grammar : familiarity with the language as spoken and 
written, the acquisition of what seems an instinctive feeling for the har- 
mony of construction, but is in fact an educated habit, the product of much 
reading and hearing, can alone enable one to compose such sentences as 
Grermans compose. 



REI^TION OF GERMAN TO ENGLISH. 

447. 1. A part, and the most essential part, of our English 

language — namely, that derived from the Anglo-Saxon — is of near 

kindred with the German. 

a. That other and very important part of our language which is more 
directly akin with the French and Latin was brought in and grafted upon 
the Anglo-Saxon in consequence of the conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans, in the 11th century. The Normans were of Germanic (Scandinavian) 
race, though they had been settled in France long enough to have substi- 
tuted the French language for their own. Thus our Grermanic blood is purer 
from intermixture than our Germanic speech. 

2. This part akin with German includes, along with the most fre- 
quently used and familiar words in our vocabulary, nearly the whole of the 
grammatical apparatus of English — that is to say, all its endings of inflsctmi 
(393), most of its endings of derivation^ its suffixes and prefixes (394-6), 
and the larger part of its indeclinable particles, or words of relation. 

448. Kindred in language, as elsewhere, implies descent 
from a common ancestor: the English and German are modem 
dialects of one original language. 

a. That is to say, there was a time when the forefathers of the English- 
speakers and those of the Grerman-speakers formed together a single com- 
munity, of uniform speech. By its division, under historical causes, into 
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separate and independent oommnnities, and by the consequently discordant 
changes which these nommunities have wrought each upon its own speech, 
the varioas dialects now spoken have gradually come "to exhibit the differ- 
ences which characterize them. (See, for the causes affecting the growth 
of dialects, the author's " Lanpruage <^T«d ^^a Sfn^y nf lAn^a^n p. 153 etc) 

b. Thus, the Enghshman and the German both use the words sing^ sanp 
(ftng^ fang) in the same sense, because each has received them with this 
sense by uninterrupted tradition — going down from father to son just as 
language goes nowadays — from ancestors who lived together and differed 
in their talk no more than we ourselves and our inunediate neighbors. 
Thus, on the other hand, the one says slay^ slew^ and the other fd^Iag', 
fd^lug ('strike, struck') — words originally identical in pronunciation and 
meaning, though now different in both — because these words have, in the 
course of their tradition, become differently altered in the one and the 
other line, in the same manner as words are altered nowadays. 

)/ 449. The English and German are joint members of a group 

^ or sub-family of dialects called the germanio (often also "Teu- 
tonic ") ; which, again, is a member of a larger family, called 
the INDO-EUROPEAN (also " Indo-Germanic," "Japhetic," or 
" Aryan "). 

450. The Indo-European family includes most of the lan- 
guages of Europe and southwestern Asia. Its divisions are 

1. The Germanic (461); 

2. The Slavic (Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, etc.) and 
Lithuanic ; 

3. The Celtic (Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, etc.) ; 

4. The Italic (Latin, etc. ; and, as modem representatives of 
the Latin, the Italian, French, Spanish, etc.) ; 

5. The Greek (ancient and modern) ; 

6. The Persian (Zend, Modern Persian, etc.) ; 

7. The Indian (ancient Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit ; modern Hindi, 
Bengali Marathi, etc.). 

a. The resemhlances and differences of these languages are of the same 
kind with those of the English and German, and due to the same causes. 
If, where we say six and the German fed)9, the ancient Roman said sexy the 
ancient Greek hex, the ancient Hindu shaah^ and so on, it is all for the same 
reason for which the Germans and we say sin^ and sang (ahove, 448.6). 
Only, in this wider family, of races whose separation is much more ancient, 
the remaining correspondences are proportionally fewer and less conspicu- 
ous, the discordances more numerous and deeper. 

d. Although relationships for the languages here named have heen sur- 
mised, and are often claimed, on a yet wider scale (for example, with the 
Hebrew and the other '* Semitic" languages), they have not been demon- 
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Btrated. Seo, for the Indo-European familj in general and in particular^ the 
author's " Language and the Study of Language/' p. 186 etc. 

45L The divisioiiB of the Germanic brancli of this great 
family are as follows : 

1. The Low-German , occupying the lowlands of northern Germany. 
To this division belong — the fkgliah y as modem representative of the Anglo- 
Saxon, which was carried into England, and made to displace the Celtic, 
by the invading tribes from the northern shores of Germany, in the fifth 
century ; the IhU^ or literary language of the Netherlands ; the ancient 
SaoBo n and Frisixm ^ no longer cultivated; and the various dialects now 
spoken among the people in northern Germany, whose Uterary language is 
the cultivated High-German, or " Grerman." 

2. The High' Germa n, occupying central and southern Germany. The 
only existing cultivated dialect of this division is the one which we know 
as " the German " language ; its histoiy will be given with a little more 
fulness farther on (462 etc.). 

3. The Scandinavia n, occupying the peninsulas of Denmark and Sweden 

and Norway, with the island of Iceland (colonized from Norway in the 

ninth century). Its languages are the ancient Icelandic or Old Norse, and 

the modem Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish. 

These are all the divisions represented by existing languages. Besides 
them, however, is to be noticed 

4. The Gofhi c represented by parts of a Grothic version of the Bible 
made in the fourth century of our era in the dialect of the Goths of Moesia 
(generally called, therefore, the Moeso-Gothic), by their bishop Ulfllas. Of 
all the extant monuments of (jennanic language, this is by two or three 
centuries the oldest, and therefore of the highest value in all inquiries into 
the history of the whole Gkrmanic family of languages. 

452. 1. The more immediate connectioii of English is thns 
seen to be with the Low-German languages ; but its relation to 
the German is very near, as compared with that to the other Eu- 
ropean tongues, and the correspondences of word, grammatica. 
form, and meaning, between the two are numerous and striking. 

2. These correspondences — beside their intrinsic interest, and 
their value as historical evidences bearing upon the development 
of both languages, the relations of the races speaking them, and 
the growth of ideas and institutions among those races — ^have 
f\h^ fl pm^tira^ ^oii^n as a help to the scholar, to. whose^to.tiQn 
they are brought in retaining the i q^ aP ^P g Q^ ^hft f^ftrman worda 

7 he is endeavoring to learn. 

3. It is the proper duty of a Carman-English dictionary to point out in 
detail the English words which are to be regarded as identical, or of kindred 
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elements, with Qerman words (a duty sought to be fulfilled in the vocabu- 
lary to the author^s GtormaD Beader). But no small part of the correspond- 
ences are readily to be discovered by the scholar himself, especially if hia 
researches are guided at first by a judicious and enlightened teacher. 

4. The varieties of difTerence, both of form and meaning, which distin- 
guish German words &om their English correspondents, are much too great 
to allow of their being set forth here. To exhibit with fulness even the 
more important among them, and explain their reasons (so far as these ad- 
mit of explanation), would be the work of a professed comparative gram- 
mar of the Germanic languages. There is, however, one set of differences 
which are so regular in their occurrence, and which are of such prime im- 
portance for one who undertakes to compare German words with English, 
that they may not be passed without notice. 

The Law of P r^grp^^n r^f AfutfiX. 

463. The law of progression of mutes (in German, the 2avLU 
tjcrfd^icbung, * pushing of sounds out of place : * generally called 
"Grimm's Law," after the great German grammarian Jacob 
Grimm, who was the first clearly to illustrate and establish it) is 
one of the most striking and characteristic features of the whole 
body of Germanic languages, affecting the original mutes of those 
languages with a regular but intricate system of changes, 

454. The original mute letters of the Indo-European langua- 
ges are nine in number, and of three classes — lingual or t-matcs, 
palatal or A;-mutes, and labial or ^-routes : each class containing 
a sgid mute {t, k, p)^ an aspirate {thy Jeh^ ph — more originally 
dhy gh, bh), and a sonant {d, g, b). Thus, 

surd, 
lingual mutes t 

palatal mutes k 

labial mutes p 

a. These aspirates are to be understood as uttered in the way they are 
written — that is to say, with an h or aspiration audibly followiiig the mute 
letter which begins them : and not, for instance, as wo are accustomed to 
pronounce our Vi and ph. These last are not aspirated mutes, but spirants^ 
simple continuable sounds, which have grown out of the aspirates, but are 
phonetically of quite another character. Any aspirate in the Germanic 
languages which had become a spirant was no longer liable to the law of 
progression. 

455. It is found now that, as a general rule, in the great body of 
the Germanic languages (Gothic, Scandinavian, Low-German), each 
of these mutes has been pushed forward one' step in its own class, 
the surds having become aspirates, the aspirates sonants, and 
the sonants surds ; while, in the High-German languages (includ- 



aspirate. 
dh or ih 


sonant. 

d 


gh or hh 
hh or ph 


9 
h 
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ing the '^ German"), eacli has been pushed forward two steps, the 
surds having become sonants, the aspirates snrds, and the sonants 
aspirates. i 

456. 1. This role wonld in strictness require that 

Ungaal labial palatal 

original t^ th, d p, ph^ h k^ Jeh^ g should have become 
English ^A, d^ t ph^ b, p kh^ g^ k and 
German d, t^ th 5, p^ ph g^ k, kh; 

but to the regularity of this result there are many exceptions : 

0. Original p and A;, in whole classes of words, at their first change 
were converted into the spirants /and ^ instead of the aspirated mates 
ph and khj and so remained unaltered by the second change. 

b. The High-Qerman dialects in general took the second step of progres- 
sion less completely and less strictly in the labial and palatal than in the lingual 
series. In the two first, some dialects, at a certain period, were more failMil 
to the requirements of the rule than were others ; but) in the modem Qer- 
man, the authority of the latter has prevailed. Thus, for bin^ ' be,* the 
older monuments give pirn {p for &)— -and so in a great number of other 
oases. 

c In the lingual series, the Qerman has converted the aspirate ikf 
regularly required as the correspondent of English % into a sibilant, 

f or 8- V 

2. Hence, the ^tf1]fl^ AftT»rA|^||ATi/iATir>A between English and 

German, so fisur as concerns tbe law of progression, is m general 

as follows : 

lingaal labial palatal 

to English thy rf, t ft^^P A, g^ k correspond 

German b, t, f,j b,f, b, f,p % g, t 

Even these correspondences, however, do not hold strictly in 

all cases : thus, 

& A mute is often protected from alteration by combination with an- 
other letter : thus, d by n or / ; as in Sanb, lamdy koanbem, waaider; ®otb, g<M ; 
— < by *, A (cA, gh\ f: as in @tcin, stonCf ^% hasten ^a^i, night] &aft, 
otaft, 

b. Even the oldest English and German (the Anglo-Saxon and the old 
High-German) have their irregular exceptions to the rules of correspon- 
dence ; and these exceptions have become much more numerous in Later 
times, as each language, in the course of its history, has sufibred anoma- 
lous changes in some of its words and letters. 

457. Below are given examples of the more important correspondences 
between German and English consonants — ^those which result firom the law 
of progression, and a few others. 

458. Lingual teriei. 

1. 2) in German answers regularly to Bn^sh ih : thus, hoS, ^i, benlei^ 
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iMnky hid, thick, ho6), (hough, S>urfl, thArtt, httx, three, SBab; halh, Sruber* 
broffierj (Srbe, earth. 

a. The most important ezoeption is that of a b after n or I, as noticed 
above (466.2a). 

2. X (or t^ : see 37) in German answers regularly to English d: thus, 

Xa%, day, tief, deep, Stob, deatli, t^un, do, lithtt, loved, ©ott^eit, godhead, 

feltcn, seldom, SBort, word, Hntcr, under. 

a. Excepted especially is a t after f, d^, f^ which (as noticed aboTe, 
456.2a) usually corresponds to an English t 

3. The lingual sibilants in German, $, ff, % g, often correspond to Eng* 
lish t: thus, bad, bag, that, ^etg, hot, t^, ii, aud, out, beffer, better, ^n^,foot, 
Itotx, tvjo, ju, to, 3cit, «flte, 3aW, iaU, 3oH, toU, 

a. But the sibilants are also in numberless cases the representatires of 
original sibilants, and are therefore found alike, or with but slight variations, 
in German and Ihiglish : thus, fftig, sing, fo, so, bteS, (his, @tettt, stone, ©d^am, 
shame, Sc^neC/ smyuo, fc^etten, scold, 

459. Labial series. 

1. a. SB, in German, when initial, regularly answers to English b: thufS, 
©ab, bath, ©ruber, brother, ©lut, blood, gcborcn, bom. 

b. In the middle of a word, or as final, it is usualty represented in Eng- 
lish by/ or v: thus, ob, off, of, IjaVb, half, taub, deaf, SBcib, wife, licb, lief; 
— 2^aubc, dove, jhrbct!, starve, jtcbcn, seven, ^abe, Tmave, fiber, over, gicber, 
jever. 

2. $ in German answers, with very few exceptions, to English p : thus, 
<)affen, pass, ^^Jcc^, pitch, ^^Jloge, plague, @^te6, spit, fJ)rin9Cit, spriaig. 

3. a. % like b, agrees with English / when initial: thus, fallen, faU, 
gifcf|,^A, ^Vi%,fbot, fliegen,;2y, \tt\,free. 

b. Elsewhere in a word, it usually corresponds to English j>: thus, tief, 
deep, @d^Iaf, sleep, auf, up, reif, ripe, fd^affen, sh/ipe, ^elfen, help, knerfett, 
roarp, offen, open, 

4. $f is a peculiar Grerman combination, occurring with great frequency 
in words anciently derived from the Latin, as representing a Latin p : thus, 
^^ftangc, plarU (Lat planta), ?5fortc, * door ' (Lat porta), $feil, * arrow* (Lat. 
pUum), $feffer, pepper (Lat. piper), $funb, pound (Lat pondus). But it is 
also found in a good many words of Germanic origin : thus, Wpfti, apple, 
55flidit,i)Z^^ ©d^ncpfc, snipe, ]^fi|)fcn, hop, ^^oplprop. 

460. Palatal series. 

As a general rule, the letters of this series — namely, g, 7, Ij, also nt and 
ng — are the same in German and English : thus, ®ott, god, \)tXQt\^en, forget, 
grfln, green, SBogcn, wagon ; — Tolt, cold, bid, thick, tntrten, worlc, flat, dear. 
^obe, Awave;— $aor, hair, ^erjj, heart;— jinten, sink, jingcn, sing. 
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Ezoeptions, however, of a more irregular kind, are very numerous. 
Thus, 

a. English ch is found not infrequently where the German has t : thus, 
^inn, chin^ ©trccfc, stretch. 

b. German (f) is variously represented in English, by ^ ghMtcTijeUi. : 
thus, S3ud^, hook, bo(^, though, tcit^t, light; "^ed^, pitch, jf^j^ dU^uC^' 

e. An origined g, whidi the German has retained, has very often unaer- 
gone manifold corruption or loss in English : thus, Xa^, day, liege, liige, 
lie, mag, may, 2Beg, way ;— §ugel, h0, S^tatl, tile, S3ogeI, fowl ;— folgen, 
follow, Salg, heUows, @orge, sorrow, borgen, borrow; — and so on. 

d. ^, as has been pointed out, is in German very often a mere ortho- 
graphical device for signifying the long quantity of the neighboring vowel. 
Of course, where it has this cJiaracter, nothing corresponding with it in Eng- 
lish is to be looked for. 

461. Into the discussion of the general tendencies and the special 
causes which have led to the harmonies and discrepancies of German and 
EngUsh words, and have produced either classes of correspondences or 
single and apparently anomalous cases of difference, we cannot here enter : 
such subjects would be in place in a historical grammar of German, or a 
comparative grammar of the Germanic languages in general 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

462. The German language is, as has been seen, one of the 
dialects of the High-German sub-division of the Germanic division 
oar branch of the Indo-European family of languages. 

a. Every cultivated or literary language is, in the same way, by origin 
one of a group of more or less discordant dialects — one to which external 
circumstances have given prominence above the rest. 

b. Since unity of speech cannot be maintained over a wide extent of 
country, or through a numerous community, except by aid of the unifying 
influences of high civilization and literature, it is only a matter of course 
that Germany, at the beginning of the historical era, was filled with a 
variety of dialects — ^many of which are yet far from being extinct. 

c. Germany was first brought to the knowledge of the rest of the world 
by the Romans, whose attempts to conquer the country, as they had con- 
quered Gaul (Prance), proved in vain, partly owing to the stubborn resistance 
of the German tribes, partly because of the remoteneas of the country, and 
the decay of the aggressive force of the Eoman empire. Later, nearly all 
the European provinces of the empire were overwhelmed, one after an- 
other, by roving hordes of Germans ; but these nowhere established them- 
selves in sufBcient numbers to maintain their ovro speech. Thus the 
dialects of the Goths, the Vandals, and other noted German races, became 
extinct, by the absorption of those races into the conununities of other 
speech among whom tiiey settled. 

d The introduction of Roman Christianity, civilization, and letters into 
Germany (beginning in the fifth century), the estabb'shment of the Frank- 
l&h empire under Chlodowig over nearly all the German tribes (about the 
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end of that century), and its yet more brilliant renewal under Charlemagae, 
three centuries later (A. D. 742-814), produced in the country a state of 
things favorable to a unity of customs, institutions, and language. It re- 
mained then for circumstances to determine which of the many existing 
dialects should win such importance in the eyes of all the Grerman peoples 
as to be accepted by them as their literary language. 

463. The history of the High-German dialects fJEJls into 
three periods : 

1. The Old High-German period (Slltl^oci^bcutfd^), down to the 
twelfth century ; 

2. The Middle High-German period (5IKtttcI^od^beutfd^), cov- 
ering four centuries, from the beginning of the twelfth to the 
time of Luther ; 

3. The New High-German period (Jlcul^od^bcutfd^), from the 
Reformation down to our own days. 

464. 1. The Old High-German period commences with the 

eighth century ; from which, however, only fragments have come 

down to us. 

0. As the oldest of these is regarded the HUdbrandslied^ a pre-Chris- 
tian poem, in the alliterative verse which appears to have been the origi- 
nal form of poetic expression of the whole Germanic race. 

2. The literature of this period is chiefly Christian, and con- 
sists of versions from the Latin, collections of words or glosses, 
paraphrases and comments of Scripture, and the like. 

a. The most noteworthy productions of this class are Otfried's Krist 
(A. B. 868), a harmony of the four Gospels, in the orst rhymed verse ; a 
prose version of Tatian's harmony of the Gk)epels, of about the same 
period; the works of the monk Notker (about A. D. 1000) and his school, 
espedally his prose version and explantaion of the Psalms; Williram's 
(about A. D. 1075) prose paraphrase and explanation of Solomon's Song. 

h. Besides these, there are a few songs, forms of imprecation, and otiier 
like remnants of a more popular and native class of productions. 

3. The leading Old High-German dialect was the Frankish, as 

being the language of the ruling race and dynasty ; but there was 

no prevailing literary dialect accepted through the whole country : 

each writer used his own native idiom. 

a. Other dialects represented in this period are the Alemannic and Swa« 
bian, and the Bavarian and Austrian. 

465. 1. In the Middle High-German period, the literary dia- 
lect was the Swabian. 

a. Because it was the court-language of the empire under tlfe Swabias 
emperors, Conrad anid Frederick Barbarossa and tiieir suooessocB (A. IX 
1138-1268). 
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b. The grand difference distinguisliing the language of the Middle period 
from that of the Old, is the reduction of the former full and distinct vowels 
of the endings of words to the indifferent and monotonous c. Thus, gcbe, 
*I give,* was in the first period gibu; gcben, *to give,' was gebcm; ^\]djm, 
*to fishes,' was viscum; blinbeS, 'blind' (neut. sing.), was blindaa; minben 
(gen.pl.) was blinddno; and so on. In this respect the Middle and New 
High-German stand nearly upon the same leveL 

2. The literature is abundant and various, and of a very higli 
order of merit. 

It may be divided into 

a. The works of the Minnesanger (* love-singers '), of whom more than 
three hundred are more or less known. Some of the most eminent among 
them were Hartmann von der Aue, Wolfram von Bschenbach, Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, Walther von der Vogelweide, and Gottfried von Strassburg. 
They wrote songs of love and chivalry, epics (chiefly founded on French 
and Provencal subjects), didactic poems, fables — almost everything except- 
ing dramas. 

b. The popular legendary epics, new workings-up of stories — ^half-mythi- 
cal, half-historical — which had long been current among the German races, 
and even in part belonged to the whole Gtermanic race. Their authors are 
unknown. Chief among them is the Lay of the Nibelungen {Ntbelungerdied), 
a magnificent poem ; others are GtLdrun, and the lesser tales whidi make 
up the Bddenbtich ('Book of Heroes'). 

c. The works of the Msistertianger (* master-singers '). These were poets 
by trade, organized into guilds^ and carrying on their handicraft in a very 
regular and very uninteresting manner, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies (and later), after the decay of the national literature which had 
fiourished under the Swabian emperors. Their productions have mostly 
gone into merited oblivion. 

466. During the lime of literary depression which occupied the last 
century or two of the Middle period, the foundations were laying for the 
New. The wearing-out of the feudal system ; the rise of the cities to im- 
portance and wealth; the awakened sense for Art, both in architecture and 
in painting ; the establishment of universities ; the impulse given to dassi- 
cal learning through Europe in consequence of the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks ; the invention of printing, which put literature within the 
reach of a vastly increased class — all these circumstances prepared the way 
for a national culture which should be as much wider and deeper-reaching 
than that of the preceding period, as this than that of the first. And 
whereas in the Old period literature had been the property chiefly of the 
church and the priests, with complete diversity of dialects ; and, in the 
Middle, the property of courts and the great, with acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence of the court-dialect; so now, it was to be shared in by the great 
body of the people, and to possess for its use something like a true national 
language. 

467. The New High-German period begms with the grand 
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national movement of the Refonnation, and especially with the 

writings of Luther. 

(L The dialect which Luther used was not a continuation of the Swa- 
bian, which had long since sunk into insignificance, while each author had 
again begun to write in his own idiom ; nor was it the precise spoken 
language of any part of the country: it was, as he himself states, the language 
of public affairs in Saxony, and used by the vanous courts throughout 
Grermany. It had grown up in a measure on paper, in learned and lite- 
rary use, and united in itself some discordant dialectic elements. 

&. It was the nationality of Germany that created the possibility of a 
national language : it was the excited and receptive state of the national 
mind at the time of the Reformation, the inherent force and vigor of style 
in the writings of Luther and his coadjutors, the immense and immediate 
circulation which they won among all classes of the people, and the adop- 
tion of his version of the Bible as a household book through nearly the 
whole country, that gave to the particular form of speech used by him an 
impulse toward universality which nothing has since been able to check or 
interfere with. It has become more and more exclusively the language of 
education and learning, of the courts, the pulpit, the lecture-room, the 
school, the press ; and in the large towns and cities it has to some extent 
extirpated or deeply affected the old popular dialects, which are now 
hardly met in purity except among the rude country population. Thus 

468. The language of Lather, not a little modified in spel- 
ling, utterance, and construction, and greatly enriched by new 
formations and additions, is now the speech of the educated is 
all Germany (both High-Germany and Low-Germany), and there- 
fore entitled to be calJed the German language. 

a. To illustrate the alteration which it has undergone during the 
three centuries and a half of its existence, is here added Luther's version 
of the Lord's Prayer, as given in his first edition of the Gorman New 
Testament (1522): JSr^tt Vitsttt )|nit bOtt ^Wtif ^tm "Sflmt fe^ Iftt^tg; 

^m ditiA ^^t; ^am astde gefd^el^e imff (Sxbm tmttmtxm ^^mel; 
Unfet tegliA HBtott giB tmtt^ ifteutt; Uttb m0 m^ tmfm ©d^iilk^ tote 
ttt)t imfenm @4itIMgent kietgeBeit; Uimb fnre mtd ititt tm S^etfmbimg; 
Soitbern erlofe mt^ tion bem ^hd; *^tm htm ifi iMt^ ^fttf^d^f mtb Me ftraf^^ 
mmb hit ^etMe^t in (BtB\dtt^t UmtJL 

h. The former dialects not only still subsist in Germany among the 
uneducated, but their influence inore or less affects the literary speech, 
especially as regards its pronunciation, so that the educated even, from 
different parts of the country, do not speak precisely alike. 

469. To give any history of the language, its cultivation, and its 
literature, during this its modern period, wUl not be attempted here : even 
to mention the names of the principal writers who have distinguished 
themselves by their contributions in German to literature and science would 
require pages. Such are their merits that to possess no knowledge of 
German is to be cut off from one of the most important sources of knowl- 
edge and culture within our reach. 
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GEBMAN WRTITEN CHAKACTER. 

The Gennan written letters are as follows : 



amalL eqoiVt. 

-^ a 



Gap. 

a 



Gap. 






smalL equiy''t. 

3 
h 







c 
d 

e 

f 

9 
h 






r 






•*i«- 



I 
m 

n 



I> 

9 
r 



Cap. ■mall. equiv*t« 






iy 




u 

V 

w 

X 

y 

z 
sz 



The general peculiarity requiring espodal notice in this character is the 
prevalence of angula r instead of rounded strokes among the small lett ers. 
Owing to this, i is distinguished from c only by its dot; also t£ from n'only 
by the round stroke above the former (which stroke, however, is omitted 
as unnecessary when the u is modified). Further, e is distinguished from 
n only by the strokes being made much closer together. Por the same reason, 
the a^g,Ojq are not entirely closed at the top. 

The use of the two forms of small s corresponds precisely with that of 
the two forms of the same letter in printed text: the first is to be eveiy- 
where written for f, and the other for S. 

For sz is written a peculiar character (as shown in the table), instead of 
a combination of those for s and z. Special forms of combination of ss 
and st are also sometimes made. 
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Examples : 
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<::^ 



<^ 



^..^ 



^^1^ 



V 





%y 




c/ 



>' 



ex ^ 







.:-.^ 
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V 




' ■^ ^ »g Wi 




fettle 






^;^:. 








(95t4e. 
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LIST OF mSEGXTLAB TESBS. 



ALPHABETICAL LEST OF 

VERBS OF THE OLD CONJUGATION, 

MD OF THE IRREGULAR YERBS OF THE KEW COUJUGATIOK, 

Expkmatums. — In the following table are given the principal parts of all 
the verbs of the Old conjugation, together with the preterit subjunctive ; 
also the second and third singular indicative present and the second singu- 
lar imperative, whenever these are otherwise formed than they would be 
in the New conjugation. Forms given in full-faced type (thus, geba^ten) 
are those which are alone in use ; for those in ordinary type (thus, hadft, 
hadt) the more regular forms, or those made after the manner of the New 
conjugation, are also allowed ; forms enclosed in parenthesis are espedally 
unusual, poetical, or dialectic: a subjoined remark gives additional explana- 
tion, if any is needed. The number of the dass and division to which each 
verb belongs (see 263-6) is added at the end. 

For convenience, the forms of the modal auxiliaries and other irregular 
verbs of the New conjugation are included in the List, with reference at the 
end to the paragraph in the grammar where their conjugation is explained. 
They are distinguished by being put in ordinary type throughout. 

Ko verb is given in (he list as a compownd. If found only in compositioo, 
hyphens are prefixed to all its forms, and an added note gives its com- 
pounds. 

Inflnitlve. prei't indie, slug' pret indio. pret subj. imper. put part 

Sacfcti. *bake' M^, &&(ft (nf bftfe gebacfen 

often of New conj., especially when transitive ; except the participle. 

ihaxtn, sBierfl, sWxi that sbare «bier' sborett 

only in gebaren, *bear, bring forth' (formerly geberen). 



8dj}en» 'bite' 
Sergen, *hide' 

Serflett, 'burst' 

Siegett, *bend* 
IQUtm, * offer' 
Sinbctt, 'bind' 
Sitten, *beg' 
Slafett, 'Wow' 
99(eibeti# 'remain' 
mtiditn. 'bleach' 



hit^fk, birgt 

birflefl, bixfi 

Oeutll, beut) 
blafefl, Uaft 



barg barge 
burge 

bacft b&TQe 

borjl bdrfie 

bog bdgc 

bpt bote 

botib battbe 

bat bate 

blie^ bUefe 

blieb bliebe 

BU(^ bli^e 



birg 

birfl 



gebfffett 
geborgen 

geBorfleit 



Wtnt »/J.owu*j. ■ v»»«Y v»tiyv 

as intransitiye, of either conj. ; as transitiye, of New only. 



gebogen 

(BeuQ geboten 

gebunbcn 

gcbeten 

geblofm 

gcbliebcn 

gebli^en 



tBraten, 'roast' 
Sre<^ett, 'break' 
©tennen, 'bum' 
SBringen, 'bring' 
steibcti 



gebrotm 



btfitjl, bt« , btlet brlete — 

hviM, brid^t hta&^ brad^e htid^ gebro<^ 

Btannte brennte gebtannt 

bva^te brdc^te gebra^t 

b{eb *biebe sbieben 



IL3 
L8 

in.i 

1.3 

L3 

IIL8 

IIL3 

LI 

L4 

IL8 

in 2 

IILl 

IL8 

L8 

S49 

250 

ms 



obsolete except in getel^eiw 'thrive.' 
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Infinttivo. 

(Denten 


pros't inile. tiai^ 


pret. indie, pre! mil^ 

bad^te bad^te 


. Imper. past part 
gebad^t 


olasft 
250 


sbcrben «biv&ft, «btrbt «bar& sb&rbe sbir& sborben 

•bftrbe 
only in vetberfieii; * perish ; * wfaioh, as transitiTe, ^destzoy/ is of New conj. 


L3 


:£«ingen/ engage* 




bung 
(bang) 

btafd 
btofm 


bftnge 


gebungen 


in.fl 


!^refd>cn, 'thresh' 


btif^efl; brlfd^t 


brafAc 
brdfme 


brt|^ gebrofc^cts 


LS 


sbdef}cn (sbreu^t) 

only in »erbric|en, *vex.* 


1 ^T 

s^rpi 


sbroffe 


(sbteul) sbroffcn 


TTT.3 


ICringen, * press' 




bnmg 


brange 


gebrungen 


1.1 


^firfen, * be permitted' barf, barffl, barf 


buifte 


butfte 


wanting geburft 


251 


OSfffen, *eat' 


iffeft, m 


ai 


afi< 


<« gegefibt 


II.1 


9a6rai, *go* 


fafftn, mn 


Mt 


ffibre 


gefabren 


IL2 


fallen, *£all' 


mn, faut 


m 


ficle 


gcfaOcn 


II.8 


^an^m, * catch' 


fanQft, fattgt 


gng 
fleng 

fp*t 


Jngc 
flenge 

fdd)te 


gcfongen 


II.8 


^Oftm, * fight' 


mti% p*t 


fi^t gefocbteti 


III.6 


ffthUtt 

only in Befel^Ien, 


sfo^te 

. ' command,' empf el^Ien, * commend : ' 


sfiebl :»fob(en 1.3 

fe^Ien, 'fail,' is another word. 


9Mbm, 'find' 




fonb 


fanbe 


gefitttben 


I.l 


^led^tcn, *twine' 


fiiw, mt 


fLoOft 


floc^te 


f[i^t gc^ocbten 


III. 6 


Sffeftttif* apply' — — 

^^tiquated except in fi^ befle$en/ 


^nifk^ ,flWe, 
'exert one's self.' 


gefUffen 


in.i 


^Hegctt, *fly' 


(ffeogll, ffeugt) 


flPg 


Ilpg< 


(ficug) geffogen 


iiT.a 


9lkftm, *flee' 


(^n^% ffeo^t) 


HpH 


fldbe 


(ffe»<^) gc^Pbeti 


ILLS 


9Ite#ett, *flow' 


(Peu^eU, |le«|t) 


flPi 


flfiffe 


(Peul) geflpffini 


III.8 


gragen, »aak' fr&gll, frdgt frug 
properly a -verb of the New oouj. only. 


frflge 


gefragt 


ILS 


^ttHen, * devour' 


friffefl, friit 


frafi 


fwfle 


frii gefreffiwi 


TI.1 


9ritvtn, 'freeze' 




fror 


frow 


gefroKtt 


iii.a 


®d!^rett, 'ferment' 
also spelt gdren 


eta, without ^, 


go^t 


g5^te 


gcgp^reit 


IIL5 


©eftoi^'give' 


gtbfl, gtbt 


gab 


gabe 


gCeb gegcbett 
gib 


n.i 


®ef)en;'go' 




g<ng 


gittgc 


gcgangen 


267 


©ertctt, 'be worth' 


Qiitn, gilt 


gait 


galtc 
golte 

sgafe 


giU gegoltett 


1.3 


only in uetgcffen 


.-m.'"** 


^a| 


»gii sgeffm 


n.1 


(Bit%^n 


(gcu^ell, gco^t) 


gpf 


goffte 


(ge«l) gcgpffen 


ni.8 


sginttcit 

only in Beginn«t, * begin.' 


sgOtttt 


sgatttte 
sgontw 


. sgonnen 


T.9 


etcid^m, 'resemble' 
oaaally of New 


conj. when transil 


gll4 
ive, 'mal 


glic^e 
» similar.' 


— - gegti^en 


TTT.l 



©feitcii, 'glide' glltt gtttte 

®Iimm(ti, 'gleam' glomm gtSmrae 

(Brabctt, 'dig* grabfl, grabt grab grubc 



geglilten 

geglommen 

gegrabets 



ni.l 

ni.5 

us 
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InflaltiTt. 
ercifen, 'gripe* 

^al^eOf *haTe* 

^a(t(ti,*hold* 

^an^m, 'hang* 

Bometlxnos conf onnd 
gotten, *hew* 
4>ebcn, *iaiae* 



pmH India, dnf. 






prat In^o. prtt rabj. 

fltiff gtiffe 
(icit hitltt 



lmp«r. past port. 

gc^altcti 



f)an^ft, hanat bing ffin^t gcl^onam 
ffanm banal) |»{(tta oienac 
inded in its fonxu with ^Angen, * fiang* (trans.), New oonj. 



ffiib l^iebe 



^Ifm, 'help* 

^eifen, 'chide' 
ftennen; *know* 
tti^m, 'choose* 



hiifft, mft 



bob 
hub 

hit% 

bolf 

ttff 
lannie 



bdbc 
itibc 

halfe 

mu 

ttffe 

lennte 

I5fe 



bilf 



Se^auen 
gebpbcn 

9(bc{#en 
gcbPlfcn 

flettffcn 
Selannt 
geCofen 



antiquated, and most often met in erCiefen : I&ren is the same word. 

geHoraractt 



StUmmtn, 'press' flomm flSrame 

forms of Old conj. very rare except from Bellemmen. 

ttlUhtn, 'cleave* flob !l66e 

ftlimtiKit, * climb* nomm fldmme 



ftltogen, 'sound* 



Hang 



fl&nge 
n&nge 
rarely of New oonj., especially when transitive. 

Ittlff fniffe 

fnip^) tnippt 

itbmm% Ummt) tarn fame 

taxm, tannft, lann foitnte 

(treucl^fl, trenc^t) frocb 

lor 

labfl, (abt 

Wffefl, lafit 

(auffi, Iduft 



ttneiUn, 'pinch* 

ttmiptn, 'pinch* 

ftommen, *oome* 

ftotmen, 'can* 

JfrfedKit, 'creep* 

fMirett, * choose* 

eabcn, 'load* labfl, (abt Inb 

fiaffett, 'let* (affefl, lafit licf 

taiifm, 'run* (auffi, Iduft Kef 

«eifc«n, 'suffer* Htt 

£(ibcn, 'lend* Ucb 

fiefett, ' read * liefefl, Itefl lai 

efcgeii, 'lie* (ag 

sticrett slor 

only in »erlteren, *lo8e.* 

sKngcn ' — sloitg sTdngc 

only found in gelingeii; * succeed,* mi|Ungen/ 'fail:* 

£dfc^, 'extinguish* Iif(^etl,Iif^t lofe^ Uf^e lifc^ Selof^en 

the forms of New con], preferably limited to transitive meaning. 



Idnnte 

frocbe 

Idre 
(fibe 

liefc 

litte 

Hebe 

lafe 

(age 

store 



flefloben 

- genomraen 

gcflungcn 

getttiffen 

gefnippen 

■ ' gefmnmctt 

wanting gelonst 
(tttn^) gerro<bcn 

getoren 

gelabett 

gclaffen 

gelaufett 

gclftten 

gelicben 

fie* gelefen 

gelcgen 

sloren 



IILl 
239 

n.8 

ILS 

IL4 
HLS 

HLS 
L8 

ni.i 

249 
IIL3 

III.5 

IIL8 

HLS 

LI 

IILl 

nLi 

261 

IILS 

IIL8 

ILS 

ILS 

IL4 

nLl 

IILS 

n.i 

L4 
IILS 



slungen 

used in third person only. 



Ll 



£agen, 'lie* 



((eugfl, (eugt) 



(I««fl) gelogen 
gemablen 



log loge 

fBtahten, * griad* m&i^tfl, m&BU tnu^I ntfi^Ie 

the forms of Old conj. now in use only in the participle. 

fBltiben, 'shun* — micb miebe gemicben 

Vtelfen, 'milk* (milffl, mtllQ molt m5lle (miLf) gemolten 

WUf^ien, 'measure* tniffcfl, mi%t mail mdflc mifi gcmeffcn 

aR5gen, 'm^y* magf tnagjl, mag mo^te md^te wanting gemod^t 



IIL5 

HLS 
ILS 

IILS 

IILS 

ILl 

251 
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iBflnltfrsk pnaH India. ilBg. 

SOMffen, *miifit* mn^, mn^t, mu^ 


prat India pret rabj. 


imp«r. past part 
wanting gemn^ 


251 


9Ut)mm, * take * nimittfl, ttiimttt 


ttabnt 


nabmc 


ninttn gcnommen 


L8 


Rennen, 'name' 


nannte 


nennte 




genannt 


249 


only in genefen, *reoover, get welL' 


•n&fe 


— — 


sncfeti 


n.i 


sn{(#(n Q9ntvt^t% f nenlQ «nof| 
obsolete, except in gentie|eni * enjoy/ 


mofiie 


(«nen|)mpff<Bn 


Tn.« 


Vfeifm,* whistle' 


Pflff 


Pflffc 




gepfiffen 


nr.i 


^egcn, •cherieh' 


Pgog 
wLaa 


pfWge 




gepflogen 


1IT.6 


Vwifen,* praise' priti ptiefe 

tonus of the New oonj. are oooasionaUy met with. 




gepriefen 


11L9 


QtteOcn, ^gnsh' quin^; quiOt quoK 
of New oonj. when transitiye, * swell, soak.' 


qudQe 


quia 


grqnoSen 


II 1.6 


9lad^» * avenge' (t^') (tbift) 

forms of Old oonj. very rare, except the partioiple. 


■■■ ■ 


gero^en 


ni.6 


naOfen, 'advise ' t&t^fl, r&t^ 


tieth 


rict^e 




geratbcn 


n.8 


ftciben, *rab' 


via 


tUf>€ 




gericbcn 


11 1.9 


Kdfieti, *tear* 


rti 


nnt 




geriffint 


m.i 


Wdten,*ride' 


Hit 


vim 




gedttnt 


TTT.l 


JRennen, •run' 


Tannic 
(tcnnte) 


Tcnnie 




gerannt 
Cgetennt) 


949 


fltitdun, * smell ' C^n^fl, len^Q 


TO^ 


T5^e 


(reu^) gero(^en 


m.8 


flingen, * wring' 


tail9 
nistd 


range 
runsc 




genmgen 


Ll 


flinncti, *nm' 


Mtnt 


rantte 
ronne 




gerpnncit 


L9 


tlafe«,*caU' 

rarely of New oonj. in preterit 


tkf 


vitH 




genifien 


IL4 


Zaufm, * drink ' f aufll, fduft 


foff 


mt 




gefpffoi 


nT.4 


Hansen, 'sack' fog 

forms of New oonj. occasionally met : some 


fSge gefogen 

times oontounded with faugep, f 


1TM 
mokle.* 


Zd^m, 'create' ^nf fc^ftfe 

generally of New conj. when meaning ' be busy,' or * procure.' 


geWaffen 


n.s 


Scf^ollen, 'Bonnd' 


f^oS 


f^dOe 




gef^oSen 


nT.|J 


only in gef ^e^en, * happen : ' used in third person alone. 


sfcbcbcit 


n.1 


®*«rtcn,*part' f^leb 

of New oonj. when trandtive, 'disjoin.' 


f^lebe 




gef^teben 


II 1.9 


^dKinctt, 'appear' 


mitn 


fcbCcne 




gef (f^iencn 


in.9 


Zditlim, ' scold ' fd^Utfl, mit 


fdndt 


fAalte 
fmitt 


Witt 


gefcbpltcn 


L8 


ZdHttn, ' shear ' f (^ieift, f t^iert 


f*Pt 


f«dre 


f*let 


gefcbprot 


in.6 


Cd^feben, 'shove' 


fd»pb 


fcbobe 




gcfd^obeit 


UL8 


ed»{c«cn, ' shoot ' (f^en^efl, fd^enlQ fd)oi 


f*6fffe 


(f<^eu|)gcf*offett 


ni.8 


«d>tebeii, 'flay' 


fcf^unb 


fd^unbc 




gefcbunbett 


II 1.6 


ed»(afcit, ' sleep ' fdtlaffk, Waft 


f*«ef 


f*Wefe 




gefcf^Iafen 


IL8 


Sd^Iagen, 'strike' fcf^Iagf), fd^Iagt fd^Tug 


fd^Utge 




gefcf^lagcn 


n.9 


«*lcC*ett, 'sneak' 


ftblitb 


Wi4e 




gcfcblidiKit 


nxi 
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InllaltlT*. prM't indie, ring. prat indie, pnt mtbj. 

«d>Wfcn, *whef f^Iiff ^Uffe — 

in other senaes than * whet, eharpen,* properly of New oonj. 



post part 



(^dflUfen, *aUp* 

(Sc<)I<n0cn, •ding* 
^dmui^en, * smite* 



fd>loff fcf^Ioff^ 9efd)Ipfjfiett 



f<W<m9 fc^Iange 



d^en. *melt' ft^mthc^, fi^mll^t fc^mola ft^mSlje 
nsoaUy and properly of New con], when transitive. 



^dfnauben, 'snort* 
Zdfmibtn, *out* 
Zd^taUbm, * screw* 



fc^nitt 

f^rob 



Zdittden, • be afraid ' f(^rt(fll, f(^rt(» Wta« 
of New conj. as transitive, * frighten.' 



^(f^reibcn,* write* 
Zd^nien, *ory* 
^d^rciten,' stride* 



fd»4(b 

fd>rie 
fd^ritt 



fd)tt<tt( 

ft^rdbe 

f(f»r<eb< 



^^toaren^^sappnrate* (f^nierfl, fc^ioicrt) fd^toor fc()topre 

^c^toeigett,* be silent* i^toitg fc^toicge 

sometimes of New oonj. as transitiye, * silence.* 

^(f^iocllett. 'swell* fc^wiafl, fe^niOt fc^tDoS f4»5IIe 
, of New conj. as transitive. 

S^d^toimmctt, 'swim* 

Zd^wixibtn, 'vanish* 

Zd^winQtn, 'swing* 

^Jcfeworen, 'swear* 



9(f(f^Iiiii0Ctt 

gcfd^miffm 

fe^mlla gef^tnoljcn 

gef^noBen 

■ gcfdi^iiittttt 

gef^toBen 

f<bti<t gef(!^oden 

scfd^ricbcn 

0(fd)ri(at 

gcfcf^ritten 

0cfd)topvm 

gcfc^toicgcn 



ELLl 

HLl 

EELS 

III.3 

1.1 

ni.i 
ni.5 

ni.4 

HLl 

ni.4 

1.3 

III.2 
III.S 

HLl 

III.5 
IIL2 



^^ett, 'see* 
<8<ta, 'be* 
@enben, 'send* 

(Bkbm, 'boil* 
^ingen, 'sing* 
Zintm, 'sink* 
<Siinmn, 'think' 

®<«en, 'sit* 

@oIIen, 'shall* 



bin, bifl, m K. 



fitbtoomm idftoommt 

fAtoanb f(f)watibc • 
f(9»ttttb fcbtounbc 

fc&wong fcbtoange • 
f(9»im9 fc^nmngc 

(d)toor f(^worc 
fcb»nv 

fob fab( fleb 

loor n>5ire fei 

faitbte 
fenbete 

fott 

fang 

foitf 

fattn 



foK; fonfl; foil 



35<»ei«tt, '8plt» - 

rarely, of the New oonj. 

^^nnett, 'spin* - 



foKte 

fpie 

flHIIttt 



mpUi%m, 'split* 
Spredmt, 'speak* 
Zprkpn, 'sprout* 
9ptinsim» 'qning* 



fpti^ 

fpd(^fl, fpricbt fptadi 

(fpteu^eH, fpten^t) fprof 

fptmq ipvanqt 



f(^tourc 
fab( 
to&rt 
fenbete 

flebete 

ffinge' 

fanfc 

fattttc 
foime 

faftc 

fomc 

fptee 

fpaime 
fpotmt 

fpUffe 
fpracfK 



f^toiS gef^toeQen m.5 
gefcftwommctt L2 

- gefcbtounbcn Ll 
gefcbwungcn 1.1 

- gefcbwprett 



gefebcn 

gewefen 

gefanbt 
gefenbet 

gefoiien 

gefttngcR 

gcfutt^n 

gefonnen 



wanting gefoOt 
gefpteen 



IIL5 

ILI 

239.8 

249 

in.8 

Ll 
Ll 
L8 

L4 

251 

IIL2 



gcfppnncit L2 

gefptiffen HLl 

ipvid^ ^tfptodten L8 

(fpreu^)9(fprpfrm HLS 

gcfpnuigeti U 
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Inflsltlve. ptm*t ladle. t»ag. pnt. ia^e. prat. ralj. Imper. past part 



etedien, 'pzidc* 


fHc^flf fHd^ 


fla4» 


^cUbc 




geftodKii 


L8 


usnally of New oonj., especially when transitiTe. 


pd 


geftotfen 


L8 


^tektn, 'stand* 






fimbe 
ftunbt 




geftonbcn 


207 


«te^Im/ steal* 


fliebm* flieblt 


flafti 
flobl 


ftoble 
ftobU 


fHebl 


geftoblen 


L8 


Ztci^tn, •ascend' 




nits 


fWege 




geftiegen 


I as 


^terben^'die* 


^irf^^f ^itbt 


fkath 


ftorbe 
fturbe 


ftirb 


geflorben 


L8 


^titbm, * disperse* 




nob 


ftobe 




geftoben 


in.3 


(StinCeti, 'sfcbik* 




ftonf 
minf 


ftanfe 
ftunfe 




gefbntlen 


1.1 


Qito%m, *pu8h* 


ftHtn, no%t 


ftM 


Wefe 




geflpflen 


TT.4 


<3itnid^m, * stroke * 




ftri* 


ftricbe 




geftdcben 


III.1 


Ztttiten, * strive* 




firitt 


ftritte 




gcflritten 


HLl 


3H»«li, *do* tfiat tfjfitt 

the pret. Indic t^&t is common in dialectic Qerman, especially 


getbon 

as auxiliary. 


267 


Zragcn, * carry* 


tra^a, trfigt 


tru9 


truge 




getrogen 


n.s 


Xrtiftn, *hit* 


tntrft^ tnfft 


ttof 


trofe 


triff 


getrpffen 


L3 


Sretben, * drive 




tdcb 


triebe 




getrieben 


III.S 


Zvctm, 'tread* 


tdttfl.tritt 


trat 


trotc 


tritt 


getteten 


n.i 


Xrtcfcn, 'drip* 


CttCttffl, ttcuft) 


ttoff 


Wffe 


(treuf) getroffen 


1U.8 


Srtelen, 'drink' 




tronf 
trunf 


tronfe 
trunfe 





getrunCen 


Ll 


S^ritgcn, 'deceive* 




tro9 


troge 




getrogen 


III.J 


SBacf^fcn, 'grow* 


iDd^fefl, »&^fl 


n»u(f^9 


wud^H 




gctood)fen 


ii.a 



aSBagen, ' weigh * 



toog 



xob^t 



getDogen 



in.5 



sometimes of New conj. : compare stoegen and megen, which are the same word. 

fSafd^en, 'wash* toafd^efl, toafd^t toufcb wufcbe gewofcben II.2 

SBcben, 'weave* ttob ttSbe geiDoBen 

noegen «»og »tt6ge smogen 

only in beioegen, ' induce ; * benegen in other senses is of New conj. 



SBeieben, 'yield' tttc^ xoi^ — 

of New conj. when meaning * soften * (as trans, or intrans.). 



SBelfen, 'show' 
SSenben, 'turn' 

98erben, 'sue' 

SBerben^ 'become* 
9Berfcn, 'throw* 



n»{rbft» toirbt 

wirft, toirb 
toirffi, toirft 



»iu 

toanbte 
toenbete 

toorb 



Oiegen, 'weigh* 



n»iefe 

toenbete 

wurbe 

n>orb eta tottrbe 

toorf tofirfe 
tourfe 

»og 



wfrb 



n»{rf 



tooae 



V, 



getotj^en 

getoiefen 

genanbt 
genenbet 

getoorben 

getoorbcn 
getoorfen 

getoogen 



the same word with loagen and stDCgen : toiegen, 'rock,' is of New oonj. 
9Bfnben, 'wind' wonb n»5nbe gemmben 

tnimun swonn swanne — — ^lopmicn 

swonne 

CAly nsod in gentnnen, ' win.* 



ni.6 
IIL5 

HLl 

in.2 

249 

L3 

239.3 
L3 

IIL3 

1.1 
L2 
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SBiffes, *know* 
SBoOen, *wm* 
3tfSftn, *aooaae* 

Sioiitgctt^ ' focoo ' 



PtmH India. ilBg. prat India prat lolij. fanptr. post part. 

»et^, iDeilt, oeil wu|te »ft|te gewult 

iBiS, viflfl, win tooStc voOte flemoQt 



260 

261 

III.9 

ITLS 

1.1 
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adi. adjective. 
ado, ftdverb. 
arU article. 
conj. conjunction. 
/. feminine noon. 



Abbrevtaiions, 

Hrrag. irregular. 
m, masculine noun, 
n. neuter noun. 
N. New conjugation. 
num. numeraL 



O, Old conjugation. 
jjrep. preposition. 
pron. pronoun, 
r^. refleziye. 
9. yerb. 



In the case of rerbe of the Old conjugation, their class and division (2634S) is added in 
parenthesis after v. 0. References are frequently made to the Grammar, by paragraph 
and division, in thte same manner as in the Grammar itself. Unusual meanings of a word 
are referred to the exercise and sentence where they occur. 

To each noun is added the ending of the genitive ■iwgniar (except in the case of feml- 
ninesX and the nominative plural (68). 

lEnglish words which are historically identical or nearly akin with the German translated 
by them are in Dall>fkced. letter ; and, to help the recollection of the German word. 
Its English correspondent is sometimea prefixed, in parenthesis, to its translation. 



tbtr, eonj. but 

abfaufen, v. N. buy from. 

obreifen, v. Ni journey 
off, depart. 

abfd^vtiben, v. 0(1112). 
copy. 

flMcr^m. stSr sT. eagle. 

fiboof at, m. sten, sten. ad- 
vocate, lawyer. 

ati,pron. (198). all. — 
aUe, nom. pi, —afUr, 
gen.pl. 

aVittl^atttft, from (art 
(142.2). 

oU, eonj. as ; when ; after 
a comparative^ than. 

alfo, adv. accordingly. 

At, adj. (& in compari- 
son), old. 

filter, n, sri, st, age. 

am = an bem (65). 

an, prep, at : on ; in. 

attbcr,adj. otner. — anbcs 
rcii, dat. sing. fern. 

ag^Hwc^v. elsewhere. 

anfati0cn, V. 0(1X8). be- 
gin. 

ongene^m^a^. pleasant 

mMitVb€n,v. Sf.r^ dress 
one^s self. 

onifc^cn, V. 0(1X18). 
draw om. 

9p»f(I, m. *\i, «€<)fel. ap- 
ple. 

toMtm, v. y. work. — 
arbciitt, worln. 



9lnti, m. f mcBf fxnt. arm. 

arm, o^. (& in compari- 
son), poor. 

aud^, eonj. also. 

auf, prep, on, upon; 
at (Ex. 48). 

flufgabe, /. «(en. task, 
exercise. 

aufgc^en, v. 0. (267). (go 
up) rise. 

aufl^ebcn, v. 0(IIL5). 
(Iteave up) lift, raise. 

aaiittffcn, v. O. (267). 
(stand up) get up. 

Huge, n. sgeS, sgen. eye. 

au^, prep, out of ; of 
(Ex. 5.1). 

aiKgcben,!;. 0. (267). go 
out. 

au4fpre<^ett, v. 0(1.3). 
(speak out) pro- 
nounce. 

Sad^,m. s^eB; «&^e. brook. 

balb, ckIv. soon. 

Van, m. 9Ut9, <hUt. ball. 

Oanb, m. *ht9, s&nbe. vol- 
uma 

fRattt,f. s&ntc. bencb. 

Ooum, m. svnii, «&ume. 
^beam)^tree. 

Saumcbcn, n. sn8, sn. lit- 
tle tree. 

bcgmncn, v. 0(L2). be- 
gin. 

bc9altcti,v. 0(11.8). keep. 



9tin, n. sneS, sne. (bone) 
leg. 

bcfprecben, v. 0(1.3). 
speak of. 

bcffcr, adj. (189.1). bet- 
ter. 

befl, adj. (139.1). best. 

bcflebtn, V. 0. (267). con- 
sist. — bcflebt, consists. 

betragett, v. 0(IL4). be- 
have. — httr&qt, be- 
haves. 

fSttt, n. 9iiz%, stten. bed. 

6<b«otb(f ,/. «Ien. library. 

6i(b, n. sbeS, sber. picture. 

©ftte,/. stten. request. 

I^Iatt, n. stteS, «&tteT. 
(blade) leaf. 

blau, adj. blue. 

9Ui, n. seieS. lead. 

bkibcn, v. 0(10.2). re- 
main. 

bliiib, adj. blind. 

bod, adj. bad. 

Vote, m. sten, sten. mes- 
senger. 

brccbcn, V. 0(L8).,break. 

I^reite,/. sten. breadtk. 

Srett, n. stteS, stter. 
board, shelf. 

SHef, m. sfe8, sfe. letter. 

hxin^tn,v.N. irrcgr. (250). 
bring.— bdtige, bring' 

Orob, n. sbe9, M. bread. 

Sruber, m. sberB, «ftber. 
brotJ&er. 

R 
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book* 

B&dietbvttt fk »ta, *ttet. 
book-shelf. 



9tftmU',f. oli«mUtry. 
C:^rifhi«,m.»tl, — (107). 
CbrUt. 



l&acf^, n. s^ed, s&^et. root 
bonn, adv. tben. 
baooti, adv. (166.4). 

thereof, of it. 
btin, pos8. adj. tHjr. — 

ttimi, of thy. 
benn, conj. for. 
b<r, bU, hai, art. the.— 

d«mons<r. adj. and 

pron. that, that one. — 

rel. proii. who, which, 

that 
bericnigee^c, determ.adj. 

and pron. (168). that 

one. 
btutli^, adj. plain. 
bcutfd), adj. German. 
^ctttfd^, n. indecL Ger- 
man language. 
bid, adj. tblclc. 
bienett, v. N. serve. — 

bicntt, served. 
biei, demonstr. axlj. and 

pron. (165). this, that. 

— bicfe«, bitfcr, bicfe, 

ca8«so/bf(^ 
bir, pron. from hvu 
ttovtt, m. tmt^f <tne. 

dome. 
bretf|{0r nz<m. tblrty. 
bnicfen, v. iV. print. 
bvitpron. (151). tl&oa. 
biinn, a^. tbln. 
btirf«n, V. N. irreg. (a*l). 

be allowed. 

t^t, adj. genuine, reaL 
ctie, co7ij. before, 
cl^rltd), adj. honest* 
tin, art. a,- an. — ntan. 

one. 
eCttonber, pron, indecL 

one another. 
tUnig, pron. adj. — pi. 

cinigc, soma 
Oifcn, n. end, ^n. iron, 
cmpfangen, v. 0(118). 

receive. 



cr, pron. (151). he, it 

9tbe,f. *Un, •artb. 

crittiunt, «. if, r^ re- 
member. 

crfcttmn, v. If. irreg. 
(249). recognize. — ers 
fcttn^, recognizest. 

ttfk, a^. first. 

e^r i>^o». it* 

(ffot, V. O(ILl). eat. 

ett»a4,|7ron. (188). some- 
thing. 

tvi^,pron. (151). you. 

(Iter, po88. adj. (157). 
your. 



faOcn, V. 0(118). fltll. 
9amili<,/. 4ien. temlljr. 
fanb,/rom finbeit. fbund 
9a4r 9^ 'ffc^/ «&ffeT. cask. 
iavdf adj. lacy. 
9(bruqry m. «reS, ste. 

February. 
9(b(r,/. sm. (ftatber) 

pen. 
feiti, adj, flne. 
%tint,m. Mi, sbe.(flend) 

enemy. 
^tVbf n. M%, sbet. fleld. 
%tnfttt, n, sr«, st. window. 
fnbctt, v. 0(L1). find. 
mS^,m. sf(^ed, sf<^e. fisli. 
fflacfjc,/. s^^en. surface. 
ffcii^dr ad;', industrious^ 
Hfegen, V. 0(UI.3). fly. 
9(of|y n« s|e9, sd^e. raft. 
9Iu0eI, m. »\%, si. wing. 
9Iui,m. sffed, sfiffe. river. 
fort, acfo;. Ibrtb, away, 
fortgelien, «. 0(267). go 

away, 
fragen, v. i\^ ask. 
9rau,/. »atten. woman, 

wife. 
9raul({tt,n» tni, svl, young 

lady. 
freitcn, v. N. rejl, rejoice. 

— frcue mid^, am glad. 
9rcunb, m. sbed, »be. 

friend. 
frifd), ac^. fresK. 
fro^, ac^. cheerful 
^toid^, m, »f^e8, f5f^e. 

fi*og. 
fift^rcn, V. N. lead. — 

fiilirt, leads, 
fur, prep. for. 
9ufi, m. s%t%f sft|e. foot. 

~9uft, feet (211.2). 



gab, /rom sc(ett. gai 
®art(ti, m. *vA, •Mftu 



®attc,nk «Ucs, •iten. has* 

band, 
©ebirgc, n. fge^, yge. 

mountain range. 
gebfirett, v. 0(L8). be»rb 

— gcborcn, bom* 
gebcn, V. 0. (286*2). gi-re. 

— gcbc, (I) give. 
geborctt, J^om gebaren. 

Sthtoditn,from brecben* 
ieburt,/. sten. birtb. 
9(fiabr,/. stes. danger. 

9efabi^» ^^ *^^i *^^' 

comrade. 
g(faa(n,t;. 0(118). please. 

— gcfallt, pleases, 
gefiitibeit, Aom (ittbtii. 
geben, v. 0. (267). %•• 

— 9<bt> goes. 

®eifl, 971U »te9, •tnr. 
(gbost) snirit. 

getebrt, a^jf. learned. 

gef(beb(n»v. 0(111). hap« 
pen. — g(f<babf hap- 
pened, tookplaoe. 

gefeben, from, febm* 
seen. 

gefl<m, adv. yesterday. 

gctban,/rom tbun. 

g(toe{bt»l>ar<. o/ nxibcn. 

— tourbe getMibt, was 
consecrated. 

g«ioif|, adj. sure, certain, 
gkb, /rom gsben. give I 
giebt,/rom geben. gives. 
gleicbv aelv. inmiediat^y. 
gltt€flt<br a(^'. happy. 
®o(b, n. sbeS. gold. 
®ott,m. stte9, shtivc. god. 
®rab, n. sBe9, vftber. 

grave. 
®raf,m. sfen, sfen* count 
grofi, adj. (5 in compaV' 

iaon). great. 
gnt, a^. good. 



babe,/rom bobett* bav«« 
baben, v. N. irreg. (289.1). 

bave. 
baltett, V. 0(118). bold. 

— b^(t ffd^, holds, keeps 

itself. 
^mmer, m. »H, «&Himft« 



^ottb, /. f&nbe. band. 
bongcn, V. 0(IL8). bang. 
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Ifm, acg. (& in eoMp^- 

ison), bard. 
^affcit, V. Ni l&at«» 
itkt,from f^aben^ Ikas. 
iatttn,frofn J^oBcn^ TkaA, 
^ata, n. t\t9, ^ftnfet. 

hoiue* 
^^btn, V. (m 5). 

(lieave) raise, lift). 
^Ih, m. fitn, sben. hero. 
^(fett, V. 0(1.8). kelp. 
itrannc^m, v. Ni draw 

nigb. 
^rr, m. stm, «mn (88). 

master. 
^eutc, ot^v. to-day. 
4^i^,n. sjend, sgen. heart* 
|^<er, a^^t;. here. 
^ilf,from^tlfen (270.2). 
^iJrKhtnMtfen, v. 0(1.3). 

throw in. 
I^vd^, adj. (189.1) (5 in 

comparison), fkigtk* 
^oife,from ffod^^ 
iottn, V. N, liea'r. 
^orti, n. «ne8, s&rnet. 

lionl« 
^t, m, itei, sfite. hat. 



idf,pron. (151). I. 
il^itcit, />ron., from er. 
i^r,po«s. a(^. (157). her, 

its, their. — if^tt, if^vem, 

iifttn, i^vtr, ifyvti, cases 

of i^u 
3^r, po88. adj. (157). 

your. 
im = in tern (65). 
immtv, adv. always. 
in, prep, in, into. 
IM = in ba« (65). 
ifkffrom fdtt (289.2). is. 



Sa^t, n. steS, sre. year. 

Sonuar^m. «tS, ste. Jait- 
nary. 

ie^ €iilv. ever. 

jeb, pron. a<^. (190). 
each, every. — ffttm, 
jkber, cases ofieh» 

Sdbttmann, pron. (187). 
every one. 

iat,pron.ad[;. yom^that 

icf^t, a(2v. now. 

imi^,ae^* {fi in compari- 
son), young. 

fnlit^ adj. (& in wmpari- 
son), cold* 



fonn, from f dnmii. 

fiafe^m. sfeS, «fe. elieese. 

f aufcit, V. N. buy. 

fcnitttt,v. N. irreg. (249). 
(ken) know. 

itinb, n. «be9; eber. ehild. 

itit^,f. s^en. cliui^li. 

filcib, n. sbed, «ber. gar- 
ment. 

f lein, (xdj. small, little. 

Itnobc^m. «(en, ^(en. boy. 

fommctt^v. 0(267).confte. 

fdmicn,tf.i\^. irr^f' (251). 
can* 

fio)>f,m. sfed, «&pfe. head. 

f ofliar, a^;'. precious. 

tranf, adj. (& in compar- 
ison), sick. 

Ihrcui, n, ^a^^/ «8C* croM. 

f HedlKn^V' 0(1113). crawL 

StuQtl,f. vgeln. ball 
fur), o^. (A tTt compar- 
ison), short. 



Io0ell, /rom (iegcti. 

Ia$in, o^. lan&e. 

lan^, ac^. (& in compar- 
ison), long. 

£on0C,/. sgen. length. 

(affcn, V. 0(118). let. — 
Iaj}t, lets. 

Icbcn, v. N. live* 

£<br(r,m. stS, st. teacher. 

fMh, m. fhti, sltx, body. 

Uidft, ac^. light, easy. 

Ieiten,v. 0(111.1). suffer. 

I(i(cn,v. 0(IIL2). lend. 

— ki^e, (I) lend. 
kmcn, V. N. learn* 
Iti^tf adj. last. 
9)tMtt, m. pi. (100.2). 

people. 
tid^t, n. iM, stet. light. 
Ifcb, adj. dear. 
lubetir V. N. (286.1). loT«. 

— Hcbt, loves. — Ucbet, 
love ye ! 

&th, n. sbe8, sber. song. 
n<0en, V. 0(L4). lie* 
Knf , (M^i. left 
lobtn, V. N. praisei 
£uft,/. ffifte. air. 



«odEKn» v> -^ ntake* — 

macbte# n&ade* 
WtiMfitn, n. fXitf *n* 

maiden, girL 



man,pron. (185)* one. 
BRotui, m. ^nned, fftniltT. 



wein, pow. culj. (159J3). 
ufty.— meincm, mcincii, 
meliicr, ntcine^, cases of 
nuin* 

mctnen, v. iV. n^ean. 

fDUnfdf, m. sf^eu/ «f(!^eit. 



fBttf^tt, n. st8, St. knife. 
fBUttSi% n, sOeS, *tt. nic- 

tal. 
mic^f/rom id), nie* 
Wtil6^,f. miUc. 
m{r,./mn id), to nie. 
mitfprep. with, 
ntp^tett, /ram mogen. 
mogcn^v. iV. irr^. (251). 



SRonard^, m. silken, «i!^en. 
nionaroh. 

BRonat, m. std, ste. 
Uftonth. 

morgen, adv. to-moz^ 
ro'w* 

SataVitt, m. iX%, «r. mil- 
ler* 

miifren, v. N. irreg. (251). 
n&nst. 

abutter, /• ffittec 
ther* 



noA^fprep. after. 

Vtaiifbcit, m. «Td, sxvl. 
neighbor* 

Station^/. «neti. nation. 

Steffer m. t\^v^, sfen. ne- 
phew* 

ntUf adj. new* 

nculid), adv. recently. 

ni^tf adv. not. 

nid^t^, pron. (188). 
nothing. 

nie, adv. never. 

nfcbrigr adj. low. 

no6^, cidv. yet. 

nocbfCOf^'. nor (q/)^^ toes 
bcr). 

itur, o^v. only. 

tiit^Ii<^, adj. useful. 



Od^^f m. efeu; sfen. ox. 

oher, con/ or. 

oft, adv. often. — fo oftr 

as often a& 
Onfef, m. eld, s(« vtade* 
On, m. f te<r «tc. places 
R 2 
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%apitf, n. ft9, «re. pa- 
per. 

Ikrfon',/. snen. person. 

tj^tni^r f^ Peter.— V<s 
tri, Peter's (107). 

mtvh, n. si>i9t '^c* horse. 

^fla^tr, n. st«, sr. pave- 
ment. 

pflttcf en, V. iV! pluelc. — 
l>flti€f t, plucks. 

%oU, m. sUn, fUn. Pole. 

^ofi,f. eten. post, post- 
office. 

Prassian. 

Vult, n. «te8, ete. desk. 

rc^en, v. JV: (248). talk. 

reMi<i, o^/* l^onest. 

ttdft, ad(j. rlglit. 

xt\(ii, a4/. rlcb. 

xtiff a4j' ripe. 

flei^e,/. s^en. ro-vr. 

Kp^, m. sfeB, s5<fe. coat. 

Kom, n. «tn8. Roma 

KofCy/. sfen. rose. 

rot^, adj. (d tn compari- 
son), red. 

9lu|)m, m. «ined. fame, 
credit. 

tvoih, adj. roviifl. 

fagen, v. N. say. 
i^S^ffrom felien. satvr, 
9anct, ad/. Saint. 
fangcn, from ffngeti. 
faj}(n,jfTom fT^en. 
fd^a^cn, v. N. (scatl&e) 

injure. 
fd^amcn, v. N. reJL be 

asl&aiiied. 
fc^attig, <idj. slkadjr. 
fd^ancn, v. i\^ look. 
Sd^idtn, V. K send.— 

S^idtt, sent 
fc^Ied^t, od/. bad. 
Cd^nabcl, m. s(d, »&(e(. 

bill 
fd^ott, adt;. already, 
fd^dn, 04/. beautixul. 
ff^rcibeti, v. 0(IIL2). 

writa — fd^refbt, writes. 

— Sdi^ttXbt, (I) write ; 

write I 
9d^u(, m. «^eBr «^e. shoe* 



ff^NmM^r 04/* {^ ^'"^ ^^"^ 
pariaofi). 



fd^mar), a^;. (& i» ^^^^ 

parUon). (swart) 

olack. 
fc^wimmcn, v. 0(L2). 

swim. 
fec^^f num. six. 
fegnen* v. If. blesa — 

fcgnet, bless yo ! 
Ufftn,v. O(ILl). see. — 

fclic, (I) see. 
Uir, adv. very. 
icin, po8S. adj. his, its. 

— fcine, feimm, fcinett, 

cases ofUin, 
Uin, V. 0. (239.2). be. 
Uini^,po88. adj. (159.5). 

his, its. 
StXhtx, pron. adj. (155.5). 

self. 
f!c^, reJU pron. (155.3). 

himself etc. 
iU, pron. (151). they, 

them, she. — ^it, you. 
ffc^t,/rom fc^en (268.1). 
finh,from fein, v. are. 
fbtgen, V. 0(L1). sing. 

— fingt, sings. 
fT^en, V. 0(L4). sit.— 

iti^i, sits. 
fo, adv. so. — fp pft, as 

often as. 
fobalb, conj. as soon as. 
fpglcic^, adv. immedi- 
ately, 
^p^in^m. cntif s5^ne. son. 
^oVbatf m. steit; $ten. sol- 
dier. 
fpOctt, V. N. irreg. (251). 

shaU. 
Commer, m. «Td, st. siiiii- 

mer. 
^onnt,f. stitn, sun. 
ipaniid^, adj. Spanish. 
fpat, adj. late. 
9|»icg(I,m. sId, «(. mirror. 
Spieliieug, n. fgS, sge. 

playthings. 
®|»rac(Kf/.«i^en. (speech) 

language. 
f)>rad^cn, /rom iptt€iitn, 

spoke. 
f^yredEKttfV- 0(18). speak. 

— f |>ri(^t, speaks. — 

fl»ra4Mnt» (they) spoka 
^toht,f. fdbte. city. 
®ta|)(, m. «Ied, s&^Ie. steel, 
flarf, adj. (& in compari- 
son), strong. 
^\t€n, V. 0. (267). stand. 

-HNI^t^ stands. 



Ctprc^, fit. *^t%, »Af^. 

stork. 
^tubCr/* «^cn* room. 
ZtviJbtnif, m. «tea/ stes, 

student. 
fhtbircn, v. N. study* — 

fktbirt, studied. 
®tu^I, m. <IeS, «u^Ie. 

(stool) chair. 
fUi^cit, V, N. rest. — fUitFti 

rests. 
fuif adj. s'vreet. 

tabcbt, V, N. blame. 
Xa9# fTk «9(d/ «SC. day. 
Zof^K, /. sf^en. pocketw 
ISellcr^ m. srd, d. plate. 
Z^alf ^- "It^/ 9hUx. dale, 

valley. 
^at,f. sten. deed. 
Xbor» n. sred/ sre. (door) 

gate. 
X^or, m. «ren, «Ten. fooL 
t^un,v. 0. (267). do, put. 

— tJ^vit, puts. 
Zittte,/. sten. ink. 
Xifc^^m. sfe^ed, sfc^e. table. 
%9d^itt,f. s5(^ter. daugk* 

ter. 
tta^tn,v. 0(IL2). carry; 

bear, wear. — tragt 

(268.2), carries, wears. 
txa%tf adj. lazy. 
%ad^, n.s^d, 6^e. cloth. 
^9(n^»/< «bcn. virtue. 

ikhit, prep, over, abova 

U(bcrfcbu^» m. «^8, s^c. 
overshoe. 

iiberfe^'cn, v. i\^ trans- 
late. 

um,pr«p. around, about ; 
by (Ex. 13.1). 

unb^ conj. and. 

Ungar^ m. «Tn, »nL Hun- 
garian. 

Ungliicf, n. ftfd. misfor- 
tune. 

UniocrfTtat,/. *teB. uni- 
versity. 

unreif^ adj. unripe. 

mi^fpron. (151). us. 

nnfer, post, adj, (159). 



>ntfri9,poM. a4/. (159.5). 

our. 
itntcr,pr<p. under* 

Ootcr, m. «rt, «Atcr. tte» 
ther* 
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one's country. 

ocrfolgcn, v. If. persecute. 

vtr^elten, v. 0(L3). re- 
ward. — ocrgeltet, re- 
ward ye I 

ocrgeffett, V. 0(111). for- 
get. 

twrtanfcn, v. Nl selL 

ocrlongen, v. iVI require. 

9ttipvtdf€tt,v, 0(L3). pro- 
mise. 

ocrfle^en, v. 0. (267). un- 
derstand. 

^ielfpron. (192). much, 
many. 

mtv, num. four. 

Spgely m. sld, eSgel. 
(fbtvri) bird. 

Solf , n. sted, «5t(er. (folk) 
people. 

oo^en^en, «;. iV! finish. 

9i>n,prep. of, from. 

oom = oon b«m (65). 

oor, prep, before, out- 
side (Ex. 2.6). 

99tU^vXfV. 0(11.1). read 
to.— oorliefl (268.1).^ 

xoaYjllm, V. N. choose. — 
naYfitf chooses. 

SBa^rlieUr/. «ten. truth. 

®alb, m. ttt%, salbet. for- 
est, wood. 

tPOtnt, adv. irUenf 



maolbttn, v. N. -wander. 

nat,fromStin,v. tvras. 

Jnaxtxiffrom itin, v. trere. 

toanti, adj. (& iTi com- 
parison), tvrarm. 

toad, oron. tvriiat. 

toad fur, pron. triiat 
sort of. 

fBaffcr, n. std, «t. tvrater. 

loe^er, conj. neither. 

Witih,n. *U9, sber. (wife) 
woman. 

toeic^, a(2/ (trealc) soft. 

nti^ttif V. N, consecrate. 

tOiiX, conj. because. 

9EB({n, m. $ited, sne. trine. 

tocife, ctdj. tvrise. 

tocif, o^^J. tvriiite. 

Viti^tfrom toiffett, know, 
knows. 

loeit, adj. (tvride) far. 

iocI(|),j9 ron. who, -vri&lcli. 

tocnn, conj. -vriieii, if. 

tocr, pron. -vriio. 

toerben, v. 0. (277). be- 
come 

SEBerf, n. sled, ;te. -worlc. 

toic, con/, as, like. 

toieber, acfv. again; in 
return. 

toic'bcrgcben, v. 0(1X1). 
give back. — toubergas 
ben, gave back. 

totc'b«r$ol(ii, t'. If. fetch 
back. 



»{eberbPicn, v. iV! repeat 
v»iVi,from looOen. 
SEBinter, m. «rd, st. trin" 

ter. 
loir, pron. (151). tre. 
toiffcn, V. iV! irr^. (260). 

know. — loeit, know, 

knows. 
too, adv. where ? where. 
top^fttr adv. whither. 
tooOen, V. N. irreg. (251). 

-will, wish. 
SBort, n. sted, ste or sdrter. 

word. 
lotliifd^cn, V. If. 'wisli. 
9EBurm, m. smeB, ellrmer. 

wromi* 



lerbrecben, v. 0(18). 

break in pieces. 
Siege,/. «en. goat 
Simmer, n. tt9, st. room. 
|U, pr«p. to; at (Six. 

13.5). — )U fiobett, to be 

had (843.IIL1). 
lufrteben, a4/. contented. 
iu^Uid^,adv. at the same 

time, at once. 
|ur = |U ber (65). 
luruAommen, v. 0. (267)> 

come back, 
lufammctt, adv. togetlier. 
|toei, num. two. 
}todIf« num. tMrelve* 
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0, pronimciAtion of, 8* 

A. pronunciation of, 15* 

ablatiye, dative in sense of, 822.L8. 

VBIattt, 400^ 

accent, 55. 

accessary claose^ aee dependent 

accnsatiye case, general office of, 59.4, 
226 ; with transitive verbs, 227.1 ; 
with intransitive, 227.2; doable 
accus., with verbs, 227.8; aeons, 
with i>repo8itions, 228, 375-6; with 
adjectives, 229; accus. of measure 
and time, 230.1,2; accus. absolute, 
or of accompanying circumstance, 
230.3. 

active voice of verb, 288.3. 

address, use of pronouns in, 153. 

adjective, usual adjunct of noun, 110; 
when declined, 114-7 ; rules of adj. 
declension, 118-28 ; c»:igin of double 
declension of adj., 182; adj. as 
noun, 129; as adverb, 130,368.1,2; 
adj. with ttxoa9, xoa9, nic^td, 129.5; 
comparison of adj., 138-42; modi- 
fying adjuncts of adj., 143-6 ; their 
place, 147 :— agreement of adj., 62, 
209; genitive dependent on adj., 
217; dative do., 223; accusative 
do.-, 229: — ^primitive adj., 418; de- 
rivative, 414-6: — compound adj., 
428-4. 

adjective clause, 487, 444, llO.le. 

adjective phrase, compound, 487.2a, 
147.2, 858. 

adverb, office of, 861 ; usual adjunct 
of adjective, 144; of verb, 317 ; of 
noun, 1 10.2, 369.3 ; of preposition, 
869.1 ; complement of preposition, 
879 ; place of adv., 870 ; classifica- 
tion of adverbs, 862; derivation, 
863-7; ordinal adv., 207.8; com- 
parison, 868; adjective as adv., 
130, 368.1,2 ; comparison of adjec- 
tives by adv., 141. 

adverbial clause, 438, 444, 144.2. 

adverbial predicate, adjective as, 
116.1&, 816.26. 

2it, see ft. 

9tu, 80e Au. 



at, pronunciation of, 19.1. 

on, 198. 

aUix, prefixed to sui>erlativeB, 149.2L 

alphabet, German, 1-8 ; its origin, 1 % 
written character, 4, pp. 231^ ; use 
of capitals, 5. 

ali, in sense of * as if,* 832.2&,(;, 488& ; 
do. in substantive clause, 48^ ; 
omission of ott after fo and adverb 
or adjective, 438 .3(2, «. 

anber, 194. 

appositive adjective, 110.1&, 116.2,4 ; 
do. noun, 111.2. 

arrangement of the sentence, rules for, 
429-39 ; summary of rules, 440-44 ; 
additional remarks, rhetorical ar- 
rangement. 445-6. 

articles, declension, 63-4; combina- 
tion with prepositions, 65; roles 
for use, 66 ; place, 67. 

Aryan languages, see Indo-European. 

assertive sentence, 427. 

attributive adjective, 110.1a, 115. 

an, pronunciation of, 20. 

Au, pronunciation of, 21.2. 

auxiliaries, of tense, 239-41 ; of mood, 
see modal auxiiiaries^ causative 
auxiliary, 242.2 ; omission of auxi- 
liary of tense, 439.3. 

a^, pronunciation and use of, 19.3. 



(, pronunciation of, 23 ; English cor- 
respondent of, 459. 
Ui, derivation and use of, 807.2. 
&elbe, 199&. 



t, pronunciation and use of, 24. 

capitals, use of, 5 ; in pronouns of ad- 
dress. 153.8-5. 

cardinal numerals, 197-201 ; their de- 
rivatives. 202-8. 

cases of declension, their uses, 59, 
212-80 : and see accusative, dative, 
genitive, nominative. 

causative auxiliary, 242.2; causative 
derivative verbs, 404. LI. 

Celtic languages, relationship of, 4M« 
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4, pronimoiation of, 48; Bnglish oor- 
respondents of, 460. 

d, pronunciation and use of, 80, 44. 

elasses, under first declension, how 
determined, 89 ; first class, 79-80 ; 
second, 81-8; third, 87-90* 

cognate acoosatiye, 227.3a. 

coUeotiye noun, agreement of Terb 
with, 822.2. 

eornxMurative d^pree, 184 ff; declen- 
sion of, 140.1. 

comparison, of adjectives, 133-48; 
degrees and endings, 134-9 ; modi- 
fication of Yowel, 138; irregnlar 
and def ectiye comparison^ 189 ; de- 
dension, 140 : — ox participles, 855 ; 
of adverbs, 388. 

composition or combination of words, 
418-29. 

componnd adjective phzaae, 487.2a, 
147.2, 858. 

compound forms of verb, 288-42. 

compound verbs, with prefixes, 288.4, 
896-811; with other elements, 
812-8. 

tompound words, 418; their fre- 
quency in German, 419; ortho- 
ahy, 419&,<;; pronunciation of 
8 and initials in, 98; accent, 
55*2-4; rules of formation of com- 
pound verbs, 420 ; nouns, 421-2 ; 
• adjectives, 428-4; particles, 485, 
869. 

conditional clauses, inversion in, 488, 
443.5. 

conditional tenses, formation of, 
840.2c ; their use, 334-6. 

conditional uhc of subjunctive, 888. 

conjugation, defined, 231 ; rules re- 
jecting, 232-313; conjugations, 
custinction and origin of, 246 ; New 
conjugation, 247-60 ; Old conjuga- 
tion, 261-73; mixed conjugation, 
272. 

conjunctions, 382 ; their classification, 
888 ; general connectives, 384 ; ad- 
verbial conjunctions, 385; subordi- 
nating conjunctions, 386. 

consonants, pronunciation of, 23-54. 

copula, 316.1a, 426.26 ; omission of, 
m dependent clause, 439.3. 

sorrespondences between English and 
German words and letters, 452-61. 

lonntries and places, declension of 
names of, 103. 

I, pronuxKsiation of, 85; English cor- 
respondent of, 458.1. 
la, added to relative pronoun, 182.2. 



ba or bat, in combination with preposio 
tions, as substitute for pronoun of 
third person, 154.2,8: for demon- 
strative, 188.4; for relative, 180. 

dative case, general use of, 59.8, 221 ; 
dat. with verbs, 222; in ablative 
sense, 222.L8; of possession, with 
loerben, etc., 222.11.1(2; with im- 
personal phrases of condition, 
222.il 16, 292.4; of interest or con- 
cern, 222. ni ; possessive dat. , 
222.IIIa,& ; dative with adjectives, 
228 ; with prepositions^ 224, 374, 
376; with nouns, 225.1 ; in exclama- 
tions, 225.2 : — use or omission of c 
in dat. of nouns, 71.16, 88; old 
dat. sin^. fem. in n, 95. 

day of the month, expression of, 
216.56. 

declension, defined, 57 ; rules of decL. 
58-208 ; decl. of articles, 68 ; oi 
nouns, 68-108; of adjectives, 118- 
28, 140; of pronouns, 151-95; of 
numerals, 198-208; uses of the 
forms of decl, 209-80. 

defective declension of nouns, 100; 
defective theme in declension, 98. 

definite article, see articles ; use in 
generalizing sense, 66.1,2 ; in sense 
of poBsessive, 66.3, 161. . 

demonstratives, 163-71; use of, in 
sense of personal or possessive pro- 
nouns, 171. 

denominative verbs, 405. 

dependent clauses, 426.2<l, 485, 444 ; 
their arrangement, 484-9, 444; 
their introduction in a period, 489.5 ; 
omission of auxiliary or copula in, 
439.3. 

bet, as definite article, 68 ; as demon- 
strative adjective or pronoun, 164« 
1,2, 188; as relative, 177-8. 

berer, 164. 

derivation of words, 898-417. 

^ero, 182. 

determinative pronouns, 187-71 ; use 
of, instead of personal or possessive 
pronouns, 171. 

bieS, 168,165-8. 

digraphs, vowel, 18-88; consonant, 
48-51. 

dimidiative numerals, 807.1. 

diphthongs, pronunciation of , 18-22* 

doubled vowels, 7.1, 58 ; modified 
vowels not doubled, 14.2 ; douUed 
consonants, 7.2, 52.2, 53. 

barfen, 251, 258. 

t, pronunciation of. 9. 
cif pronunciation oi, 19.2. 
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etn, 08 indefinite article, 63 ; as indel 
pronoun, 195.1 ; as numeral, 198. 

einis/ 189. 

traps, derivation and use of, 397.8. 

emphasis or impresdveness, inversion 
for, 481^, 443.3. 

endings of inflection and of derivation, 
ori^ and relation of, 398-5. 

English language, relation of German 
to, 447-59; correspondences be- 
tween English and German words 
and letters, 452-61. 

tnU, derivation and use of, 397.3. 

txs, derivation and use of, 397.4. 

eS/ special uses and constructions of, 
154.4; omission of, as impersonal 
subject, 898. 

etlic^, 189. 

ttnai, 188; form of adjective with, 
129.5. 

ctiDeI(^, 189. 

tn, pronunciation of, 81.1. 

6»., 162. 

exclamation, construction of, 891, 
432.1c, 489.4a. 

expletive personal pronoun in dative, 
156. 

t^i, pronunciation and use of, 19.8. 



f, pronunciation of, 26; English cor- 
respondents of, 459.3. 
factitive predicate, noun as, 816.1&, 

287.2&,8&,<; ; adjective, 116.1c, 316. 

2c. 
femmine, see gender : classification of 

f em. nouns m declension, 69.2, 79 ; 

fem. noun invariable in singular, 

71.1a; exceptions, 95. 
first declension, of nouns, 69, 74-99 ; 

its first class, 75-89; second, 81-6; 

third, 87-99: — of adjectives, 118- 

28. 
foreign nouns, declension of, 86, 92. 

Icj2c, 97.3. 191 ; gender, 61.5. 
foreign words, pronunciation of, 54; 

of 9, ie, c, t, 6f in, 18, 18, 24, 37, 

48.3 ; accent, 55.5. 
fractional numerals, 297.2. 
Hit in »a8 fflt, 175, 177. 
future perfect tense, how formed, 

249.2& ; its use, 828. 
fature tense, how formed, 249.2<z ; its 

use, 888 ; present in sense of future, 

884.4. 



d, pronunciation of, 27, 43 ; English 

correspondents of, 469. 
Ses, derivation and use of, 397.5 ; use 



as prefix of participle, 848.8; its 
origin as such, 843.3<;. 

geflcffen, 971.8. 

gender, 69 ; |^eneral rules for, in nouns, 
61 ; in adjectives etc, 62; of com- 
pound nouns, 421.1 : gender of per- 
sonal pronoun, 154.1. 

genitive case, general office of, 59.2, 
215; gen. with nouns, 216; its 
place, 216*6; with adjectives, 217; 
with prepositions, 218, 878 ; with 
verbs, 219, 229.2-4; substitution of 
dative with von for, 216.4 ; adverbial 
gen., 229.1 ; predicate gen., 229.2 ; 
gen. with interjections, 229.5 : — 
form of gen. determines declension 
of a nouu, 69.1, 79 ; use of ed or 6 
in, 88 ; of en or n, 98 ; old gen. sing, 
of feminines, in n^ 95 ; omission of 
sign of g^itive, 191.5 ; gen. of sec- 
ond adjective declension used instead 
of first, 121.3. 

Germanic or Teutonic group of lan- 
guages, 449-59 ; its divisions, 451 ; 
progression of mutes in, 458-69. 

German language, relation of, to Eng- 
lish, 447-61 ; history of, 462-9. 

Gothic language, relationship of, 451.4 

Greek language^ relationship of, 459. 

Grimm ^s law of progression of mutes, 
458. 

• 

9, pronunciation of, 28 ; used to de- 
note a long vowel, 7.1 ; English cor- 
respondents of, 469. 

^aitn, conjugation of, 239.1,4a; use oh 
auxiliary, 849-1; origin of use, 
249.4. 

Hebrew eta, not related "with Grer- 
manic languages, 459.7&. 

^ler, compounded with prepositions, in 
sense of demonstrative, 166.4. 

High-German subdivision of Germanic 
group of languages, 451.2; its hia- 
tory, 468-9. 

hour of the day, expression of, 211.8. 

hypothetical period, construction of, 
882.1,2. 

i, pronunciation of, 19. 

ie, pronunciation of, 18. 

3^ro, 162. 

imperative mood, 285.4, 237.5 ; filled 
up from subjunctive present, 243.1 ; 
use, 837 ; substitutes for, 888. 

imperative sentence, see optative.* 

imperfect tense, see preterit. 

impernomd verb, 233.25, 291-5 ; rela- 
tion to passive, 294; omission of 
imp. subject, 298. 
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impressiyeneBB or emphaBiB, inversion 
for, 481^, 448^ 

indeclinable words, 56.8^ 860. 

indefinite article, see articles. 

indefinite pronouns and nnmerals, 
184>95. 

indefinite subjects of verbs. 154.4, 
166.3; agreement of vero after, 
154.4d, 822.3. 

Indian (East) languages, relationship 
of, 450. 

indicative mood, 285.2 ; uses of its 
tenses, 828-8 ; use of indicative in- 
stead of subjunctive, 880c, 882.5c, 
838.5. 

indirect statement, subjunctive of, 
883. 

Indo-European family of languages, 
449-50. 

infinitive, verbal noun, 285.5, 889 ; 
ending, 887.1a ; ju as sign of, 848.2. 
841; perfect inl^ 240.1<2; use oi 
inf. for participle m perfect and plu- 
perfect, 240.1c, 251.4a; inf. as 
noun, 840: — ^inf. as subject of a 
verb, 842 ; as object, 848 ; subject- 
accusative of in£, 848.L5a; active 
in£ in sense of passive, 843.L5c,<2, 
lILlb ; more special cases, 348 J. 6 ; 
inl of purpose or design, 848.nLl ; 
inl dependent on adjective, 844 ; on 
noun, 845; on preposition, 846; in 
absolute construction, 847; in£ 
clauses, 848 ; with preposition, 
846.2 ; place of inf., 848.2, 319.26 ; 
— ^two infin., place of tiansposed 
verb with, 439.2, 444.35. 

inseparable prefixes, 897.2, 807 ; con- 
jugation of verb with, 802-6; de- 
nominative verbs formed with, 405. 

nLi. 

interjections, 56.4, 887-9; interjec- 
tional use of other parts of speech, 
890; interjection al or exclamatory 
construction, 891 ; construction of 
cases with interj. , 898. 

internal change as means of inflection 
and derivation, 400. 

interrogative pronouns, 172-6; their 
use as relatives, 176.1 ; as indefinites, 
176.2. 

interrogative sentence, 427 ; order of, 

482.1, 448.3, 489.45. 
intransitive verb, 283.1, 227.1a,&; 

construction of accusative with, 

227.2, 288.1 ; impersonal passive 
from, 279.2 ; reflexive from, 288.2. 

inverted order of sentence, 481-3, 441, 
448 ; inversion after adverbial 
clause, 488.3/; after appositiv^ ad- 



jective phrase, 48 Id; in exclama- 
tory clause, 482.1c. 

irr^^ar declension of nouns, 96-100 1 
irr. comparison of adjectives, 189; 
irr. conjugation of verbs, 249-60. 

irre^^ar verbs, list of^ pp. 234-40. 

Italic languages, relationship of, 450. 

iterative numerals, 206. 



i, pronunciation of, 29. 
\a, 860a. 
jeb, ieber, 190. 
jebermann, 187. 
jebweb, jebtvebet, 190. 
iegllt^, 190. 
jemanb, 186. 
ten, iener, 168, 165-6. 



I, pronunciation of, 80 ; English cor- 
respondents of, 460. 
fein; 195.2L 
fdnnen, 251, 254. 



t, pronunciation of, 81. 

Latin language, relationship of, 450. 

letters, German, see alphabet. 

Low-German subdivision of Grermanic 
languages, 451.1, 452.1. 

Luther's influence on German lan- 
guage, 467-8. 



m, pronunciation of, 31. 

man, 185. 

man^, 191. 

masculine, see gender. 

measure, use of singular instead of 
plural in expressing, 211.2; noun 
of measured substance not in geni- 
tive, 216.5a ; accusative of measure, 
230.1. 

mt'fyv, 192. 

Meistersftneer, works of, 465.2c. 

Middle Hign-German period, dialects, 
literature, 468.2, 465 ; transition to 
New, 466. 

Minnes&nger, works of, 465.2a. 

mil, as prefix, 318. 

mixed conjugaldozL 872 ; declension 
of nouns, 97 ; of adjectives, 124. 

modal auxiliaries, 242.1, 251-9. 

modified vowels, origin, 14, 400.1 ; 
pronunciation of , 15-7, 21/2 ; in de- 
clension of nouns, 69, 78, 84, 87 ; 
in comparison of adjectives, 186; 
in inflection of verb, 250.2, 251.6^ 
268.2, 869.IL1. 
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mh^tn, t51, 255. 

Mceso-Gothic, gee Gothia 

moods, 98l(»2,4, ft40. 

mnltiplioatiTe nimierals, &04« 

nfiffen, 951, 9 59. 

mutes, progression of, in Germanio 
languages, 458-6; oorrespondences 
of, m English and German, 457-40. 



n, pronnnciation of, 82. 

it^declension of nonns, 78; of adjec- 
tives, 182. 

nein, 860a. 

neuter, see gender. 

New conjugation, characteristics and 
origin of, 246.2,3 ; rules of, 247-60 ; 
irregular verbs of, 249-60. 

New High-German period and dialects, 
468.3, 467-9; transition from 
Middle to^ 466. 

n%, pronunciation of, 45 ; English cor- 
respondent of, 460. 

Nibelungen-lied, 465.2&. 

oi(^t8; 188; form of adjective with, 
129.5. 

viemanb, 186. 

nominative case, uses of, 59.1, 212-4. 

normal or r^^lar ord« of sentence, 
819, 480. 441-2. 

noun, declension of, 68-78 ; first de- 
clension, 74-90 ; second declension, 
91-5 ; irregular declension, 96-100 ; 
foreign nouns, 101 ; proper names, 
102-8 ; modifying adiuncts of the 
noun, 109-12; equivalents of , 118; 
adjective used as noun. 129 ; infini- 
tivCj 840 ; noun as adjunct of ad- 
jective, 145, 147.3 ; genitive de- 
pendent on a noun, 2 16 ; dative do. , 
225; syntax of nouns, see the sev- 
eral cases: — ^primitive nouns, 407; 
derivative, 408-12; compound, 421 
-2. 

numbers, in declension, 58 ; rules for 
use, 210-11 ; in conjugation, 285.3 ; 
rules for use, 322 ; of verb or adjec- 
tive with @ic, ^you,' 158.4. 

numerals, 196-208 ; cardinals, 197- 
202 ; ordinals, 208 ; multiplicatives, 
204; variatives, 205; iteratives, 
206 ; dimidiatives, 207.1 ; fraction- 
als, 207.2 ; indefinite, 189-95. 



t, pronunciation of, 11. 
b, pronunciation of, 16. 
DCf see &. 

Old conjugation, characteristics of, 
246.1, 261 ; changes of radical vow- 



el in, 262 $ dassificatiim of ¥erba<^ 
268-7; rules of mfifirAAan of, S68- 
71. 

Old High-German period, dialects^ li- 
terature, 468.1^ 464. 

omission of auzihary or copula in de- 
pendent clauses^ 489.8; of certain 
endings of adjectiTe deolension, lft6 ; 
of subject of impersonal yerb, 898. 

optative or imperative sentence, 4S7; 
its arrangement, 482.2, 448.4. 

optative use of sabjmictive, 881. 

ordinal numerals, 203; their deriTa- 
iistes, 207 ; orcunal adverbs, 207.8. 



p, pronunciation of, 88 ; English oor- 
respondents of, 459.2. 

participles, verbal adjectives, 235.6, 
849 ; forms, 287.6,7, 248.3 ; use aa 
adjectives, 131, 148; as adverbs, 
856 ; comparison of, 855 ; participi- 
al clauses, 857-8: — present part., 
form, 287.6; use and office, 850, 
858, 855-8:— past part., form, 
287.7, 246; use of ge as sign of, 
248.3 ; value and office, 851, 854-8 ; 
certain special uses, 859 ; adjectives 
in form of past part., 851.3 : — ^fu- 
ture passive part., 278, 852. 

parts of speech, enumeration and clas- 
sification of, 56. 

passive voice, 288.3, 274; its forms, 
275-7 ; future pass, piurticiple, 278, 
852 ; pass, formed from what verbs, 
279; cases used with, 280; infre- 
quency of its use, 281 ; distinction 
of pass, from past participle witii 
fein, 282 ; pass, .use of active infini- 
tive, 84d.I.5c,d,IIL16. 

perfect tense, 240.1a,<;: use, 826; 
omission of auxiliary oi, 489.3. 

Persian languages, relationship of, 
450. 

personal forms of the verb, 814a. 

personal pronouns, declension of, 
151-2; use in address, 158; other 
rules respecting, 1 54 ; reflexive use, 
155 ; esq^tive dative of, 156 ; pos- 
sessive dative of, 161, 222.III& ; de- 
clension of adjective after, 125.2; 
place of, 819.3&; do. in inverted 
and transposed clauses, 431 A, 489.1, 
448.5&, 444.3a. 

persons of verb, 285.3,4; endings of, 
287.2,3,5 : rules respecting use, 321* 

persons, declension of names of, 104-8. 

pf, pronunciation of, 46.1 ; origin, 
459.4. 

p^, pronnnciation of, 46.2. 
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pluperfect ieiise, B40.1&,<;; use, 887 ; 
omiasioii of auxiliary of, 489*8. 

plural, its endmg determinofl class nn- 
der first dedenBion of nouns, 89; 
irregular formation of, in nouns, 
97.2, 99, 199, 191 .a-5; singular 
used for, in expressions of measure, 

sii.a 

positive denree of adjectives, 134. 

possessive dative, 282.ina,&, 225.1. 

possessive pronouns or pronominal ad- 
jectives, 157-8; declension, 159; 
used as nouns, 189 ; definite article 
or poss. dative used for, 181 ; old- 
style expressions and abbreviations 
for, 162 ; used instead of genitive of 
pronoun, 158.2, 218.8. 

potential use of subjunctive, 882*3. 

predicate of a sentence, 428.2, 428.2. 

predicate adjective, 118.1, 816.2; its 
form in superlative, 149.2&. 

predicate noun, 218, 816.1. 

prefixes of verbs : separable, 897.1, 
898 ; inseparable, 89T.2, 898, 897 ; 
separable or inseparable, 897.3, 
898-9. 

prepositions, 871 ; classification, 878 ; 
prep, followed by genitive, 218, 
878 ; by dative, 224, 374 ; by accu- 
sative, 228.1, 875; by dative or ac- 
cusative, 224.2, 228.2, 378; by in- 
finitive, 346. 1 ; by infinitive clause, 
846.2; by substantive clause, 877, 
436d ; by adverbs, 878 ; taking ad- 
verb as complement, 379 ; comDiiia- 
tion of prep, with definite article, 
85. 

prepositional phrase, 889 ; as adjunct 
of noun, 112 ; of adjective, 148 ; of 
verb, 318. 

present tense, 285.1 ; use, 824 ; in 
sense of our preterit, 824.2 ; of per- 
fect, 824.8 ; of future, 824.4 

preterit tense, 285.1 ; its origin, 248.3 ; 
use, 825; in sense of our pluperfect, 
825.2; of perfect, 825.3. 

primitive words, 492; verbs, 498; 
nouns, 497; adjectives, 418; ad- 
verbs, 387. 

principal parts of verb, 237.1. 

progression of mutes in Germanic lan- 
guages, 453-69. 

pronouns, substantive and adjective 
use of, 149; classification, 159; 
personal pron., 151-6; reflexive, 
155; possessive, 157-62; demon- 
strative, 168-71 ; determinative, 
167-71; interrogative, 172-6; re- 
lative, 177-83; mdefinite, 184-95. 

pronunciation, 8-55* 



proper names, declension of, 19S-8. 

q, pronunciation of, 84, 89. 
question, see interrogative sentence. 



r, i>ronunciation of, 85. 

reciprocal use of reflexive pronoon, 
155.4. 

redundant declension, 99. 

reflexive use of personal pronouns, 
155 ; reflexive pronoun, 155.8 ; reci- 
procal reflexive, 155.4. 

reflexive verb, 233.2a, 283; conjuga- 
tion of, 284-5; from what verbs 
formed, 286-7 ; from intransitives, 
888 ; cases used with. 289 ; re- 
flexives with reflexive object in da- 
tive, 299. 

regular or normal order of sentence, 
319, 439, 441-2. 

relative pronouns, 177-88; compound 
rel., 179.1-8; indefinite, 179.4; 
compound relative used for our sim- 
ple, 179.5 ; agreement of verb with 
rel, 181, 821.2. 

root of verb, 287.1a ; roots of lan- 
guage, 898. 



f/ pronunciation of, 86 ; English cor- 
respondents of, 458.8. 

Sanskrit language, relationship of, 
459. 

Scandinavian languages, relationship 
of, 451.8. 

fd^, pronunciation of, 48. 

®e., 162. 

second declension of nouns, 79, 91-5; 
of adjectives, 119-28. 

fein, conjugation of, 289.2,45; use as 
auxiliary, 249-1 ; origin of use, 
249.4 

felBer, felBfl, added to reflexives, 155.5, 

i69.a 

sentence, definition and constituents, 
426, 428 ; kinds, 427 ; arrange- 
ment, 429-46. 

separable prefixes. 297-8 ; conjuga- 
tion of verbs with such, 299-391 ; 
place of prefix, 299.1, 9l9»2€,d\ 
denominative verbs formed with, 
495.IIL2. 

ft<^f 155.3. 

simple predicate adjective, 116.1a, 
316.2a. 

Slavic or Slavonic languages, relation- 
ship of, 459. 

fo, as relative pronoun, 188.1 ; with 
aid omitted after, 488.8(2,e. 
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foI(^, 170. 

toQen, 251, 857* 

@r., 162. 

W, i, pronunoiation and use of, 40 ; 
English correBpondents of, 458*3; 
^ Tomanized as 88, 4. 

** strong" and ^^weak" declencdons, 
73, 132 ; do. oonjugatLons, 246.8. 

subject of a sentence, 426.2, 428.1. 

Bubjnnctiye mood, 235.2; nature and 
use, 829-80; optative subj., 881; 
conditional and potential, 882 ; of ^ 
indirect statement, 888 ; other less 
frequent uses, 832.5. 

subordinate clause, see dependent. 

substantive, see noun. 

substantive dependent clanso, 113.3, 
486, 444. 

sufiSxes, see endings. 

superlative degree, of adjective, 184 
ff. ; declension of, 140.1,2 ; predi- 
cate form, 140.26; adverbial form, 
140.2tf, 868.2 ; sup. absolute and re- 
lative, 142.1 ; do. in adverbs, 868. 
2c ; sup. intensified by aUet, 142.2. 



t, pronunciation of, 37 ; English cor- 
respondent of, 458.2. 

tenses, simple, 285.1 ; compound, 240 
-1 ; use of, indicative, 324-8. . 

Teutonic languagea, see Germania 

t^, pronunciation ox, 37, 50 ; English 
correspondent of, 458.2. 

t^un, as auxiliary, 242.3. 

time, accusative of, 230.2; genitive, 
220.1. 

transitive verb, 288.1, 227.1a,&. 

transposed order of dependent clauses, 
484, 441, 444; limited to clauses 
grammatically dependent, 489.6 ; of 
mterrogative and exclamatory claus- 
es, 439.4. 

1i, pronunciation of, 51. 

u, pronunciation of, 12. 
ft, pronunciation of, 17. 
Vit, see fi. 

ui, pronunciation of, 22* 
umlaut, 400.1. 

V/ {pronunciation of. 38. 

variation of radical vowel in Old con- 
jugation, 400.2, 262-7. 

variative numerals, 205. 

t>tt», derivation and use of, a O TiQ. 

verb, essential characteristic and office 
of, 282, 314; classification, 238; 
simple forms of, 235-7; principal 



parts, 237.1 ; oompoimd forms, 988 
-41 ; auxiliaries, of tense, 289 ; oi 
mood, 242.1, 251-9 ; other, 242.2,8 ; 
Old and New oonjugations, 245-73 ; 
passive voice, 274-82; reflexive 
verbs, 283-90; impersonal, 291^5; 
compound, 296-313, 420: — ad- 
juncts of verb, 815-8; their order, 
319; object, 315; predicate noun 
or adjective, 316; adverb, 317 ; pre- 
positional phrase, 318; genitive 
ease with verbs, 219, 220 ; dative, 
222, 225.1; accusative, 227, 230 : 
— ^primitive verba, 408; derivative, 
404-6. 

viel, 192. 

vocative, nominative in sense of, 214. 

voices, active and passive, 283.3. 

wU, as prefix, 313. 

vowels, pronunciation of, 7-22 ; quan- 
tity, 7 ; modified vowels, 14-7. 

», pronunciation of, 89. 

wa$, 172-8, 176, 179 ; wa» ffir, 175, 
177, 179. 

^*weak" declension of nouns, 78; of 
adjectives, 182; "weak" conjuga- 
tion of verbs, 246.3. 

l»rl(^, 172, 174, 176-9. 

tvenig, 192. 

XDtx, 172-8, 179. 

aerben, conjugation of, 239.3,4^; as 
auxiliary of future and conditional 
tenses, 240.2,4; of passive voice, 
27*-7. 

ttiffen, 260. 

too or wot, combined with prepositions, 
in interrogative sense, 178.2 ; in rel- 
ative sense, 180. 

ttoOen, 251, 258. 

word-combination or composition, 418 
-25. 

word-formation or derivation, intro- 
ductory explanations, 898-7 ; prin- 
ciples, 398-402; means of deriva- 
tion, 399-400; rules of derivation, 
403-17. 

written character, German, 4, pp. 
231-a 

S, pronunciation of, 40. 

}9, pronunciation and use of, 13, 19J&. 
41. 

t, pronunciation of, 42 ; English cor- 
respondents of, 458.3. 
)ers, derivation and use of, 307.7. 
ju, as sign of infinitive, 34 1» 
iween, 3»o, 199a. 



SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

WHITlSEr'S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

EXERCISES FOR TRA.NSLATING FROM 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



Thb Exercises here given form an appendix to the author^s German 
Grammar, although also capable of being used independently of that work. 
Owing to other absorbing occupations, I have been obliged to put out of my 
own hands the preparation of the text of them, which has accordingly been 
done, under my detailed direction, by a gentleman well qualified for the task 
(Mr. B. G. Hosflser, of New York). They are divided, as will be noticed, 
into four Series. The first may be written through, if the instructor chooses, 
in connection with the pupils' first lessons in the Grammar; I should not 
myself, however, make use of them, preferring to let a class learn the whole 
body of essential principles of grammar, and read more or less, before be- 
ginning to turn English into German at all. The second Series is designed 
to help enforce the rules of construction of the sentence ; it begins with the 
simplest elements of which the sentence is composed, and brings in, one 
after another, the other elements, ending with the most intricate and highly 
developed of them all, the dependent clause. I trust that it will be found 
upon the whole well adapted, and sufficiently full, to teach and impress 
the main x)eculiarities of German sentence-making. The third Series- calls 
atteiftion to the more important specialties of the grammar, etymological 
and syntactical This, in particular, would admit of almost indefinite exten- 
sion beyond the rather restricted limits to which I have confined it ; but 
perhaps enough is given to prepare the pupil for dealing with sentences and 
paragraphs of a miscellaneous character, the difficulties and nicer points of 
which shall be explained as they occur. In an abbreviated course, indeed, 
the whole Series will admit of being passed over; or only the Exercises 
deemed more important maybe written out, and in such order as the teacher 
shall prefer (that in which they are set down is simply the order of subjects 
in the Grammar). Material for general practice is offered in the fourth Series, 
the Exercises in which are founded on passages in the author's Reader. 
These passages are supposed to have been first thoroughly read, and theit 
vocabulary and phraseology mastered by the pupil, who thus becomes re- 
sponsible for the proper construction and grammatical correctness of his 
task, while his choice of expressions is guided or prescribed by the model 
passage. Of exercises of this character I have in my own teaching made 
especial use, and those here given are intended partly as examples of what 
each instructor may profitably do for his dass, in connection with any text 
which they may be reading, devising either general illustrations of construc- 
tion, or exempMcations of particular points — drilling exercises wpon indiyid- 
oal difficulties of German idiom which may from time to time present them- 
selves. 

A complete vocabulary (which, however, turns out of greater length than 
was anticipated) forms a necessary part of such a set of Exercises as this, 
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vsrhich does not suppose in the pupil enough familiarity with the language 
to enable him to choose the right expression for himself in the largper Eng- 
lish-German dictionaries. But that here given does not include those words 
and phrases in the fourth Series which occur in the foundation-passages ; it 
being an essential part of the plan that the pupil master the passage and 
turn it into its new shape, with help only upon the new words and phrases 
which may have been introduced. 

No one, I trust, will suppose me to assume that these Exercises, and 
such as these, are going to enable the scholar to writo German idiomat- 
ically and freely. They are strictly auxiliaries to the grammar, helps to a 
thorough and practical comprehension of the rules of German construction, 
and will require to be supplemented by an indefinite amount of reading^ and 
writing, if one is to attain anything like a command of German style. 

No given set of exercises can have a universal or a lasting usefulness. 
Each teacher really wants his own, adapted to his style of teaching and to the 
particular needs of his classes. I am not at all confident of having here met 
the precise wants of any veiy large number of instructors ; I only hope to 
have furnished what will be of some service to many — enough, perhaps, to 
repay the labor which their preparation has cost, and furnishing ground 
for experiment and criticism which may lead to the substitution by and by 
of something fuller and bettor. 



EXERCISES 



EXPLANATIONS. 



English words in ItaHa are to be omitted altogether in rendering. 

Words superfluous in the English, but requiring to be introduced in the German, are In- 
serted in brackets. 

Words oonnected below by the sign ^ are to be rendered by a single German word. 

Words numbered by "superior** figures are to be put in the order indicated by the 
figures ; and, in a few cases, a single word so marked with 1 is to be put at the beginning 
of the clause. 

Occasional suggestionB and references are introduced in parenthesfa. 

SERIES I. 

BZEBCISES TO ACCOMPANY (iF DESIREd) THE FIBBT LESSONS IN 

THE GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
(iNVOLYINa ONLY WHAT IS IN THE LARGEST PRINT.) 

Exercise 1. 

Nouns^ first declension^ first class (75-9) ; also articles (63), and 

present indicative of feitt (239.2). 

1. The daughters are in the convents, and the mothers are in 
the gardens. 2. The cheeses are on the plate, the plate is on the 
cushion, and the cushion is on the floor. 3. The girPs father is 
an Englishman. 4. The brothers of the priest are here. 6. The 
owner of the little house is an American, but the tenants are 
Italians. 6. The birds are in the gardens on the mountain-range. 

7. The youngjady is in the garden with the gardener's spade. 

8. In the garden there are little^trees, and on the ground under 
the little^trees there are apples. 

Exercise 2. 
Nouns, first declension, second class (81-6) ; also present indica- 
tive of l^abcn (239.1). 
1. September, October, and November are the autumn^months. 
2. On the river there are rafts and boats, and the boats have sails 
and oars. 3. The gardener's daughter has shoes, but the beg- 
gar's son has neither shoes nor stockings. 4. The axes are under 
the benches. 6. The savings (sing,) of the workmen are in the 
tmnk yonder. 6. The horses have oats {sing,) and the dog has a 

bone. 7. The tree is not far from the little house, aud the 

s 
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little^lionsG is not {ax from the brooklet 8. He has meetiiigB 
with^his friends. 9. The sons of the peasant are at the brook 
with a pail and a basket ; in the pail is water, and in the basket 
are fish. 

ExBBCISB 3. 

N'ounSj first declension, third class (87-90) ; also present indicative 

o/Ueben (236.1). 

1. [The 66.l] men love riches, [the] women love splendor. 2. 
God loves the man^of ^honor, but not the villain. 3. The child's 
gnardian has a house in the valley. 4. The trees in the field and 
in the forest have leaves. 5. [The 66.2] death and the grave are 
the termination of [the] life. 6. The artist loves pictures and 
books. 7. The little^child has a song-book and loves the 
songs.. 8. The girl has dresses and rings; the girPs brother has 
a horse and a litUe^dog. 9. In the forests are trees, and leaves, 
and nuts. 10. The inhabitants of the village are robbers. 

Exercise 4. 

NoanSj second declension (91-4) ; also present indicative of gebett 

(236.2). 

1. The messenger gives the Frenchman a letter. 2. The Ba- 
varians are in the house, the Hungarians in the yard. 3. God 
gives [the 66. i] man [the] speech, [the] virtue, and [the] reason. 
4. The students of the university are Prussians, Saxons, and Poles. 
6. [The 66.2] truth is a mark of the man^of^honor. 6. 
Cares are the companions of the monarch. 7. The lawyers give 
the students books. 8. The princes are in danger. 9. The hunter 
gives the soldier a musket. 

Exercise 5. 

Adjectives, of both declensions, in attributive and predicative use 

(114-24). 

1. The old wine-bottles are upon the wooden table in the large 
room. - 2. The good doctor gives the child the medicine ; for the 
child has a bad cough, and is very ill. 3. The spirited horse is in 
the stable with the quiet cows. 4. In the dark-blue bottle yonder 
is poison. 5. The snake is not poisonous. 6. The murderers 
of the prince have ugly faces. 7. The little son of the emperor 
has a leaden bullet, and is very tranquil 8. The flowers are blue, 
and white, and red. 9. The blue flowers in the little^basket are 
very beautiful. ^ 
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Exercise 6. 

Adjectives used cls nouns (129) and as adverbs (130), and compared 

(134-40). 

1. The good man is not always liappy, but tlio wicked man 
is more nn nappy than the good. 2. The pretty child has a little 
red apple in the right ?iand. 8. The Englishwoman is handsome, 
bnt the American^woman is yet handsomer. 4. The weather 
is quite fine. 6. The landlord s oldest daughter is prettier than 
the merchant's younger sister. 6. The water in the great river 
yonder is not quite so clear as it is here in the little^brook. 
7. To-day is a remarkably fine day, and much warmer than yester- 
day. 8. The hero loves the noble and the dangerous. 9. The 
entire house is entirely finished. 10. The little hill behind the 
little^forest is the highest in the vicinity ; for the whole coun- 
try is detestably flat 11. A good sensible teacher loves an in- 
dustrious boy. 12. The good teacher gives the industrious boy 
beautiful books and a little book- case; and the boy is very glad 
and thankful. 13. The father has heavy cares, but the son is 
free^from^care. The workman has a white house, with 
small cleanly rooms. 15. The grandfather is a sickly old man, 
but the grandmother is a strong healthy woman, 16. The grand- 
son is a quiet well-behaved child. 

Exercise 7. 

Pronouns^ personal and possessive (161-9). 

1. I am well, but he is unwell, and she is very ill. 2. He loves 
them, but they love him not. 3. You give yourself unnecessary 
trouble. 4. Our choice is an extraordinarily happy one. 6. My 
old friend and his youngest brother are dead. 6. He gives them 
a costly present. 7. The merchant gives me my bill, and I give 
him his money. 8. The girl has a small dog, and it is very saga- 
cious and faithful. 9. We give ourselves great trouble. 10. Have 
you my book ? I gave it to you. 

Exercise 8. 

Pronouns^ demonstrative, interrogative, and relative (163-77). 

1. My house is not so fine as this one, nor as that rich mer- 
chant's house. 2. This hill is much lower than that mountain. 
3. The man whose picture you have is either an Englishman or 
an Irishman. 4. Who gives thee this permission? 6. That 

s 2 
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(l66.s) is the brother of our new friend. 6. Which brother ? the 
elder! 7. No, the younger; and his little^sister, whom he 
greatly loves, is with him. 8. This is an old Mend of my &ther, 
and a man, moreover, whom he warmly loves. 

Exercise 0. 

Cardinal and ordinal numerals (197-203). 

1. The parson has three sons; the eldest is just sixteen years 
old ; the second is in the twelfth year of his age, and the third 
is five years and three months old. 2. The professor has oyer 
seven thousand books in his library. 3. The boy has four apples, 
and his father gives him besides two oranges. 4. There (= c5: 
164.4^) are six hundred and seventy-three families in this town. 
The date is the twenty-fifth of {216M) January. 6. The first 
house on the left side of the street has only four windows, with 
sixty-four panes, and the door is very small. 

ExEFGISE 10. 

Simple forma of the verb (236.1,2). 

1. She would give {preL subj,) willingly, but she has nothing. 
2. When I give, P give* publicly. 3. It is not true that they 
gave' us* nothing*. 4. The father loved his ungrateful sons, and 
gave them everything. 6. These men are now enemies, but for- 
merly they* loved* one another. 6. Give, as^often^as (= fo 
oft) thou hast' occasion*. 7. To give when one loves is easy ; 
but to give without loving (= gu licben) is difficult. 8. Those 
girls are loving and loved daughters. 9. Who gives more than 
our friends gave ? 

EXEBCISB 11. 

Compound forms of the verb (240, 244). 

[Note the rule for arrangement 319.2a; 430.8.] 

1. He has been a (66.8) soldier, and has had wounds. 2. He 
will not give much, for he is not generous. 3. He might have 
had great honor, had he (subj,) been true. 4. They will give s 
great performance. 6. When will that be ? 6. It would be to- 
morrow evening, if they were' already* here". 7. Our friends will 
not give the concert ; and that is a pity, for it would haye been 
(plup. subj,) very fine. 8. Thou hast the book; give it to me. 
9. No, I have had it, but noW P have* it' no longer. 
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EzEBCISB 12. 

Verbs of the New conjugation (246-8). 

1. He has wandered £Eir' to-day \ 2. I have always praised and 
loved him, but now P sbalP love him no longer. 8. She has 
bought the dress, and I have made it. 4. The youth hopes for 
the future, the man values the present, the old^man loves the 
past. 5. He (= bet: 166.26) would not have said it; he is too 
prudent. 6. I have a cousin who talks' too* much", and no^one 
heeds what he says. 7. She will have made her (= bic: 161) 
toilette earlier than we wished. 

EXEBCIBB 13. 

Verh% of the Old conjugation (261-73). 

1. Our parson's daughters have sung pretty songs, but they did 
not sing so finely as your sisters. 2. We shall sit to-day where 
we sat' yesterday*. 3. I fear the mad dog will bite some one be- 
fore they (= ntan: 185) catch* him*. 4. It has already bitten 
some one. 5. I have read in the newspaper that the hostile army 
has' Jed*. 6. The children were very glad, for their ( = bcr : 161) 
father had come home from the war. 7. We have fought well, 
but many have fallen on our side. 8. Who has thrown the stone 
and broken this window-pane f 9. A boy who has' run* around 
the comer threw the stone. 10. The travellers slept on the floor, 
for there (= ed: 164.4d) were not enough beds in the house. 

EZERCISB 14. 

PassivCy reflexive, and impersonal verbs (274-92). 

1. It is a great (= fjoij) happiness to have been so loved. 2. 
He was loved by all who saw' him*. 3. He would be loved, if he 
were* not* so' haughty'. 4. Your arrival has rejoiced me much, 
and your friends will also rejoice. 6. The whole nation had won- 
dered at (= iibcr) these transactions. 6. It rained yesterday 
evening very hard. 7. It seems to us to' be* very* doubtful'. 8. 
It will be advantageous' to you*. 9. He is a self-tormentor ; he 
worries too much. 

Exercise 15. 

Compound verbs (297-311). 

1. It ceases to snow, and begins to rain. 2. The performance 
has already begun. 8. The time of their liberation draws nigh. 
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4. The whole fkmily has gone^off to Europe ; and, as I hear, 
our neighbors will also soon depart. 6. They have the habit 
of taking^a journey (injin.) every summer (acctM. : 230.2). 6. The 
ship has""gone down, but the passengers are saved. 7. You 
have begun too late ; it is almost ten o'clock. 8. The servant^ 
girl has overturned the inkstand. 9. The king was shamefully 
deceived by his state>counsellor, although he had' honored^ him 
with his confidence. 



SERIES n. 

EZERCIBBS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 
A. SIMPLE ASSERTIVE SENTENCES IN THE REGTTLAB ORDER (430.1-3), AND IN- 

terroaattve and optative sentences js the inverted order (432.1,2). 

Exercise 16. 

Verb in simple tense^ with simple subject {noun or pronoun^ ctccom- 
panied only by article, or by demonstrative or interrogative), 

1. Frederick comes. 2. The man went. 3. Which man went f 

4. This man goes. 6. Is that boy sleeping? 6. The little^child 
is^awake. 7. He ran, but I remained. 8. Let us begin. 9. Is 
the house burning? 10. Remain ye. 11. John, be^silent! 12. 
The soldiers marched. 13. Gomel 14. I am coming; is she 
coming too? 16. They might go. 16. Ye may be. l7. The 
father loved. 18. Let him talk: we hear. 

Exercise 17. 
Verb in compound tense, and compound verb (297 etc. ; 430.8). 
1. Frederick has come. 2. Anna goes away, and Louisa comes 
back. 3. The criminal has disappeared. 4. Would you go? 

5. I should have gone. 6. The messenger will have come back. 
^, Which tree was felled. 8. Had the deed been done ? 9. He 
would have been praised. 10. Come back. 11. Will ye come 
back ? 12. Wilt thou have come again? 13. He went back; I 
staid away. 14. Is a thunder-storm drawing nigh ? 16. Will the 
child be loved ? 1 6. It might have come. 1 7. They had departed. 

Exercise 18. 

Verb with single object^ direct or indirect (316.1,2; 227.1; 222.IL, 

219.6). 

1. The hunter took the gun and shot it offl 2. Which book 
are you reading ? 3. I am reading thy book ; read thou my news- 
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papers. 4. Will ye have read the newspapers ? 5. Please, take off 
tliy overooat. 6. The snow had covered the fields and paths. 
7. The girl will have shut the windows. 8. He mocks^at his 
cliains. 9. The people need onr help, and we shall help them. 
10. Heed ye not the toad? 11. The fdture is waiting^for us, 
and we strive toward it. 12. The guide knows the road j" follow 
tJiou after him. 13. The churches and palaces, the antiquities 
and ruins pleased the strangers. 14. I confess it, your friend 
was^disagreeable^to me. 16. Has he escaped his pursuers? 
16. Which pupil has the teacher met? 17. Your mode^of 
Hfe would injure my health. 18. I know, thy brother will stan3 
by thee. 19. He drew on his (= the: 161) shoes, put on his 
(= the: 161) hat, and began the journey. 20. Will they copy 
our letters? 21. The boy defied his father, and obeyed him not 

Exercise 19. 

Verb mth double object, direct and indirect^ or remoter (316.3 ; 

219.2,8; 222.1I.,in.; 3l9.2e,Zb). 

1. He robbed us of our repose. 2. The officer has accused a 
soldier of the murder. 3. Your father will relieve me of my respon- 
sibility. 4. I had acquitted mvself of your commission. 5. Has 
he applied himself to the sciences ? 6. Our friend enjoys his (161) 
life. 7. Dost thou recollect this event ? 8. Has my cousin sent 
you back your letter? 9. He might be useful to me. 10. Your 
brothers^and^sisters resemble you. 11. Grant me my request. 
12. He must render you this service. 13. Is she reading^aloud 
to her nephews and nieces ? 14. Let us assure him of our sym- 
pathy. 16. He charges his comrades with this crime. 16. The 
chancellor interests himself for him, and will take pity on his 
helplessness. 1 7. Has the police taken possession of his proper- 
ty ? 18. He should be ashamed of this deed. 1 9. Pardon him 
his misdemeanor. 20. Can you lend me your dictionary ? 21. 
I have lent it to my guardian. 

Exercise 20. 

Nouns with limiting adjectives {\\0.\afi). 

1. The old letter-carrier has brought me five long letters. 2. 
Our little cousin enclosed her photograph in her charming little 
Jetter. 3. Our neighbor is a good and provident man, and re- 
joices in a long and happy life. 4. He is a clever general, and 
will avail himself of all possible means. 5. It was a beautiful 
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May^evening, clear and calm. 6. Be mindful of those times, 
the happy ones I 7. The heaviest fate has its bright^sidea, and 
the most enviable lot its shadows. 8. The little^brook flows 
noisy and rapid down. 9. May he have mercy on hiT unfortunate 
fellow-men I 10. The true hero goes^to^face every necessary 
danger. ^ ^ 

[Exercises 6, 6 may be added as further practice.] 

EXSRCISB 21. 

Verbs and adjectives with adverbial adjuncts (317 j 144.1; 370; 

319.2/; 147.1). 

1. These peaches look well and taste badly. 2. Coafess it; 
thy opponent has behaved excellently. 3. Why do you come so 
late ? 4. Do you call this late ? it is not* yet* seven o'clock. 6. 
It will not have become very late ; was it not early enough ? 6. 
Does your watch go right ? 7. It has almost always gone quite 
right. 8. Shall you go thither to-day ? 9. I am probably not 
going there to-day ; and Henry is alao not going to-day. 10. His 
work is getting on but slowly ; thou wouldst doubtless do it more 
quickly. 11. His family is pretty comfortably settled there; he 
still remains here for the present. 12. I shall be there to- 
morrow very early. 13. His plan was finely devised and well 
executed. 14. Such a father is always fervently loved. 16. My 
uncle will not buy the comer-house ; it is not large enough [for 
him]. 16. Do you do it willingly ? 17. Yes, indeed ; I do it 
very willingly. 18. Only don't tell it to her, and all will go well 
enough. 

EXEBCISB 22. 

youn or adjective with noun as adjunct (lll.l; 216.1,2,6; 217; 

223 ; 146.1,2). 

1. This evil habit of his son'a grows daily. 2. The number of 
the troops is not mentioned. 3. The rattling of the heavily laden 
wagon was heard afar. 4. A man of excellent character will fill 
the place. 6. Have you not yet seen this ornament of our city ? 

6. Inhabitants of all the cities of the realm meet together here. 

7. She has felt the greatest of all earthly sufferings — the loss of 
her husband and her children at once. 8. I am tired of the car- 
ryingon. 9. He is considered guilty of the crime. 10. The 
manager of the property is finally weary of the incessant com- 
p]»ning of his workmen ; he is worthy of their confidence, and 
they are conscious of his honesty. 11. I have examined the 
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house and the garden,- and they just suit me. 12. The whole 
affair was for our poor Albert incomprehensible and inconceivable. 
13. You and yours are always welcome to me. 14. The new 
boots are too tight for me, but they fit my brother excellently 
1 5. He stands firm, like a rock. 

Exercise 23. 

Noun^ adjective^ or verb, with prepositional phroM (112} 146; 318; 

373-6 J 216.4; 219.6; 222.IY.; 223.'7). 

1. Both parties have great hope of a gOod result. 2. The 
cities in the West increase in population very rapidly. 3. The 
inclination to truth is strengthened by a good education. 4. She 
waited in vain for the messenger. 6. I sincerely rejoice at your 
unexpected good^fortune. 6. Rely in this matter completely upon 
me ; I shall conduct it happily to an end. 7. The day dawns in 
the east. 8. He looked at me with sparkling eyes, and called to 
me with trembling voice. 9. A compact of so grave importance 
is not made in this manner. 10. The goal of my wishes lies 
beyond those mountains. 11. The sentinel is standing outside the 
gate. 12. Act in^accordance^with your promise. 13. Two 
high trees stand opposite my window. 14. I shall get through 
even without his assistance. 16. That is without doubt repug- 
nant to you. 16. He seated himself upon the bench. 17. I stood 
beside him on the terrace. 18. He has ennui, and strolls about 
in the house ; why does he not go to the concert ! 19. Will you 
also go to the theatre ? 20. Think upon the reward, not upon 
the danger. 21. The emperor drove through the streets of Paris. 
22. The whole village rejoiced at his return. 23. He leaves his 
Bible behind for his old mother. 24. That is assuredly very 
unpleasant for you. 

Exercise 24. 

Predicate noun and adjective (316; 213 ; 227.85,0; 116.1). 

1. He is called Henry, and his father and grandfather were 
also called Henry. 2. Would she have called me her enemy? 
3. He has always been inclined to this belief. 4. This man is 
poor and unfortunate, but not a rogue. 5. The elder brother has 
always remained professor, but the younger wants rather to be- 
come a (66.8) practising physician. 6. The colonel reviled him 
as a coward. 7. Do you consider this Rhine^wine genuine I 
8. No, I should not exactly like to call it genuine."" 9. Those (= 
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ba9 : I66.3) were happy days, innocent and bopeial. 10. The qneen 
sat there sweet and mild. 11. They all' went' noiseless past. 
12. You have evidently song yourself hoarse. 13. The sunbeam 
has kissed the flowers awake. 14. Did you not see him. sur- 
rounded by the enemy ? 15. I had believed the story long since 
forgotten. 16. Our presence seemed to make the horse shy. 

B. SIMFLB ASSBBTITE BBSTJSSCE8 IN INVEBTBD OBDXB (431flM^ S-Ti). 

EZEBCISE 25. 

1. Beautiful she is not, but good and noble. 2. This estate the 

young duke has recently bought; the other they (= man: 186) 

had sold long ago. 3. That will not be done so easily, said my 

friend. 4. Him I have never* yet* trusted ; but now I shall be 

obliged to trust him. 5. Proud and hopeful he went forth ; sad 

and dejected he returns. 6. Those he has praised, these he loves. 

7. We, added the others, will also accompany you. 8. Then we 

shalf be very unhappy. 9. Assist him I shall not, for he has never 

been my friend, and besides, no one respects him. 10. Against 

_that (166.4) I have something to object. 11. Thus his victims 

escaped him. 12. Surely I have told you so (= c3: 154.4«) 

already. 13. Soon the oUier soldiers joined themselves to these. 

[For further practice, the Bentenoes of the previous exercises may be 
recast, in inverted order.] 

O. COMPOUND 8KNTENCES, CONTAINING DEPENDENT OLAUBES. 

EXEBOISB 26. 

Inverted conditional clauses (433 ; 332.2d; 438/; 439.6(7). 

1. If you have got what is needful (129.3), then go directly 
away. 2. They boast, as if their opponents had no strength. 
3. He acts as if he were discontented ; were he truly contented, 
he would not conduct thus. 4. Had he not himself insisted 
upon^it (164.3) so obstinately, we should have consented. 5. If 
the children are well-behaved, I shall bring them a present. 
6. Hadst thou been here, my brother had not died. 7. If you 
did not go too far, I should gladly go along with you, 8. She 
listens to him with rapt attention, almost as u he were a prophet. 

9. If he does not soon yield, he must be forced to^it (164.3). 

10. The afflicted all' oome^ to me, as if I could help them. 
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EXEROIBB 27. 

Substantive dependent clauses (436 ; 113.8). 

1. I am rejoiced that lie fiDally, after bis long saffering, has got 
well. 2. He assured me that he would not fail^to come. 3. I 
really do not know who is right, you or I. 4. fle speaks too 
indistinctly ; it is impossible to understand what be says. 5. That 
yon cannot comprehend this, is incomprehensible to me. 6. Ask 
him minutely, how he came (perf. : 326.2). 7. Where on earth 
the fugitive may be now, is unknown to me. 8. He who has 
taken the jewels must also have taken the casket. 9. He is, to_ 
be^sure, not yet here ; could you not, however, perhaps tell me 
when he is expected f 10. Whence they come and whither they 
go are both {neut. sing.) secrets, 11. Whether he comes or stays 
away is indifferent to me. 12. You must take care that the 
enemy does not surprise you. 13. It is not through our own fault 
that we have got into prison. 14. Our host has provided every- 
thing excellently by means of his reliable servants, without once 
needing to go^there himself. 16. I do not in the least doubt of 
(= an) your loving me. 16. All the world shall learn what base 
means he has made^use of. 17, The spy stepped in under the 
pretext that he was looking-for something. 18. The prices in 
this watering-place are increased by ( = burd^) so many rich people 
staying here. 19. What I have just told you is connected with 
the former story. 20. What we at^that^time did voluntarily, [that] 
is now for us a forced labor. 21. 1 know nothing of how he has 
escaped. 22. When we recover what we have lost is less certain 
than that we shall recover it. 23. Are you quite sure that it was 
they (154.4/) ? 24. They insisted on his turning back with them, 
and would hear nothing of his staying there. 26. The worthy 
old woman has just told me what a great misfortune has befallen 
her, and how no comfort is left her, save that she knows herself 
to be innocent 26. Will you have the kindness to tell me what 
sort of a- building that is? 27. That a new guest came in at that 
moment, I knew well ; but who he was, I did not know. 28. Slie 
thinks only of (= auf) how she may be able to sacrifice herself to 
the welfare of her fellow-beings. 29. I should perhaps take this 
road ; but I do not know whither it leads. 30. That is something 
which (179.5) the master will in no case allow. 31. What yon 
see there is all that (179.6) the poor man has left in the world; 
and he has great apprehension that he will soon lose this also. 
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Exercise 28. 

Adjective dependent clauses (437$ IIO.I0). 

1. London is a city whicli has an enormous extent. 2. The 
hoys, who had been looking everywhere, finally found the place 
where their sister lay hidden. 3. Death is a means whereby all 
diseases are healed. 4. This is the second misfortune that has 
happened to me to-day. 5. She is speaking of a place where 
(= whither) I have all my life longed to be, 6. The vulvar man 
does not understand the goal toward which (180) the noole man 
strives. 7. This is the man whom he produced to me before his 
departure, as one upon whom I could absolutely rely. 8. Alone 
I should not like to go so far; but he (l 66.26) is a companion 
with whom I could journey over the whole world. 9. Tell me 
the way in^which (= h)tc) it Happened. 10. The eventide, when 
everything^betakes itself to rest, had drawn near. 

Exercise 29. 

Adverbial dependent clauses (438.1,2,3a-«^^). 

1. We rested ourselves where a large oak spread^abroad a 
grateful shade. 2. The railway-train goes^roaring off while the 
niends at the station look after it. 3. I do it because it pleases 
me. 4. The company got out of the carriage, while the horses 
were unharnessed and led into the stable. 6. My dear friend 
stands now before my mind's eye exactly as I have so often seen 
her in reality. 6. Although he overwhelmed me with entreaties, 
I could not accompany him. 7. If thou art my frien^ then 
furnish me now the proof. 8. If you do not know anything sen- 
sible (129.5) to say, then keep silent. 9. Henry stood still, in^ 
order^that the others might pass by him. 10. The lady's an- 
swer was very low, so that it (169.2; 171) scarcely reached his 
ears. 11. The more friendly I grow, the more repelling does 
he become. 12. The band played beautifully to-day, as I have 
never yet heard it play. 13. It is so fine an (67) evening that I 
can not^possibly stay at home. 14. A heavy fate seems to fol- 
low him everywhere, wherever he may go. 16. No, we are not 
going to-day [thither] where we were day^before^esterday. 
16. I believe he is attached to him only [for this reason] because 
he hopes to gain something. 17. Your sucoess may vary, accord- 
ing as you are yourself active about it or not. 18. Before they 
could return, we were already gone. 19. Because he is personally 
disagreeable to me, I do not invite him. 20. If it is you (164.4/), 
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do (= bo^) come to me I 21. When I aimed at the little^bird; 
it flew off. 22. If I can be of^assistance to you, call upon me, 

23. As the bridge \a not quite^safe, we prefer not to go over it 

24. He is at heart a good lad, although he does not always obey 
his parents. 25. Brave warriors do not give way until there la no 
hope left. 26. The more the clnmsy fellow exerts himself, the 
less his undertaking appears to succeed. 
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exercises on special points u.c the ora.mmab. 

Exercise 30. 

Use of the articles (66-7). 

1. Patience is a rarer virtue than courage. 2. Last winter it 
was not very cold, and he made a journey in Turkey. 3. As a 
student, he lived in Charlotte St. ; but now he has become a par- 
son, and has moved to Potsdam St 4. Then he dipped his 
hand into the water, passed it over his facey wiped it, and thrust 
it into his pocket. 5. My cousin takes a music-lesson twice a 
week. 6. He comes very often in the morning to see me. 7. Have 
you seen Lucca in Faust } 8. Jesting aside, we must be there at 
evening. 9. The merits of Augusta are great. 10. Otto Moltke, 
the bearer of this, is a colleague of mine (= me). 11. As the 
agent of your father, I cannot permit it. 

Exercise 31. 

Declension of foreign and proper names (101-8). 

1. Our professor has a great collection of minerals. 2. The in- 
habitants of New York are from all parts^of^the^world. 3. 
Frank's portfolio and Mary's books are still lying on the sofa in 
the drawing-room. 4. Conrad's prospects nave unfortunately 
grown worse. 5. In how many volumes is the edition of Hein- 
rich Heine's works 9 6. In the saloon are two sofas, a large and 
a small one, 7. The lords have all voted against it 8. He has 
made the ascension of Jesus Christ [tolthe subject of a painting. 
9. That was formerly a castle of King'FredericK the Great 10. 
The influence of this climate is in many cases benefieial. 
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EZXBCIBB 82. 

Peculiarities of adjective declension (125-8 ; 129.6). 

1. Thou foolish man I how canst thou act so impradentlyf 2. We 
dwelt in the beantifnl open conntijy several long miles distant from 
the city. 3. It is bad weather ; I believe the expected gaests will 
stay away on that account. 4. Ye good men cannot comprehend 
such an injustice. 6. Below at the shore lay a pretty little wooden 
boat, and the children got in and went out upon the lake. 6. The 
teniple, built of splendid white marble, stood upon an eminence. 
7. He has, indeed, spoken much, but hoe said nothing good and 
of^solid^value. 8. I have just seen something beautiful and 
heard of something dreadful 

EZEBOIBB 38. 

Specialities of use of prowmns (164.2-4; 166.4; 161; 166.2,8, 171 

179.4^5; 181). 

1. I knew nothing of it, for no one had told me anything about 
it. 2. It looks very black; there is probably a storm coming; 
but whether it will rain or hail we can not yet say. 3. I answer 
for it that he does not deceive you. 4. If it is you, step nearer. 
5. This moment decides whether we shall love or hate one an- 
other. 6. I have read too much ; my eyes pain me. 7. Her I 
do not mean ; I am speaking of her sister. 8. Mrs. Steinthal is 
in [the] town ; if you want to see her, come to our house day_ 
after^to-morrow. 9. I make it a,(= jum: 3l6.2(s, rem, ; 66,*i) 
principle not to believe him, whatever he may say ; for all that he 
has said to me hitherto was false. 10. He persecutes me, who 
have never harmed him ; and he loves thee, who canst not love 
him in^retum. 11. They have loved one another since [the] 
last summer, when they saw one another for the first time. 12. 
These were the considerations which moved us to it. 

Exercise 34. 

Expressions of measurement and of tim^e (211.2,3; 216.6a^&). 

1. The baron lives alone in his castle; it lies four miles from 
the city, on a hill about two hundred feet high ^147.2) ; he has 
ninety casks of wine in his cellar, and a thousana head of cattle 
in his fields ; and his little army of retainers is a hundred and 
seventy-five men strong. 2. Can you tell me how many pounds 
that weighs ? 3. We must be there punctually ; the doors are 
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closed at eight o'clock. 4. Allow me to offer you a glass of this 
good wine. 6» Besides his house, a large piece of fertile land be- 
longs to him. 6. These peasants dine at twelve o'clock, and go 
to bed about half past eight. 7. The whole family has been 
(324.3) here since the first of August ; on the twentieth of Sep- 
tember they intend to make an excursion into the country. 8. 
Please try a cup of this genuine Russian tea. 9. iVb, I thank yoii* 
I have already drunk two cups of tea. 

Exercise 35. 

Special uses of the genitive (220). 

1. In the morning I write in my room ; in the evening I go 
to walk. 2. One evening, as we sat cosily together, he told me 
the wonderfdl story^of^hisjife. 3. What I say to you, he 
said to me in all seriousness. 4. Only be of good (121.8) courage ; 
a real danger is by^no^means imminent. 6. I believe, his 
health is perfectly restored ; when I saw him last, he was in very 
good spirits. 6. In this case, I cannot be of your opinion. 7. My 
cousin Frederick has had (324.3) for years the habit of dining 
(346.3) with me on Sunday. 8. Alas, the fate that we have to 
endure I 9. I was not present, because I was unexpectedly called 
away shortly before the appointed time. 10. He has never, to 
my knowleuge, been concerned in it. 

Exercise 36. 

Special uses of the dative (222.IIIa,d; 226). 

1. Even if you have no inclination to it, do it to oblige your 
friend. 2. In honor of you the children were released from school. 

3. Hail to the conquerors of our foes and defenders of our honor ! 

4. Alas for him I the rescue comes too late. 5. The hero, an ex- 
ample to us and to our children, has departed^fromjife. 6. 
Welcome to every honorable guest who treads our threshold I 7. 
To those who follow our banner, glory and honor I 8. He looked 
in the eyes of one, and whispered in the ear of another ; then he 
wiped his own eyes, and put on his spectacles. 

Exercise 37. 

Special constructions of the accusative (227.2; 229-30). 

1. He sleeps the sleep of the righteous. 2. Now the rider gets 
down from his horse, and wishes to rest himself in the inn, foi 
he has ridden himself tired. 3. He fought his way choorfully 
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and courageously through life, attained a great age, aud died a 
peaceful and painless death. 4. I should much like to take part 
in your mountain-excursion, but I am no longer used to sucli an 
exertion. 5. We can no longer suffer the rude, inconsiderate beha- 
vior of these men ; we have at last had enough of it. 6. The 
travellers had to wait several minutes in this vestibule before tliej 
were let in. 7. The fellow ran rapidly down the stone steps, al- 
most before we noticed it ; and soon we had lost him from sight. 

8. For ten months the leader of the band^of^robbers was in prison. 

9. The lake is in this spot fifty feet deep. 10. We went first 
along a straight road, then turned to the left. 11. We were in 
the same town the whole summer through, without meeting each 
other a single time. 12. He continued standing (343.L6) there 
a^long^time, his head bared, his eyes fixed upon the stone. 

Exercise 38. 

Modal auxiliaries in compound tenses^ and used independently 

(261.4-6; 269). 

1. You can have as much of it as you will ; I have not wanted 
to reserve anything for myself. 2. William, why could yon not 
have kept silence ? you ought not to have told your father what 
you think of his design. 3. The hostler went to the stable in 
order to saddle the horse ; but he could not get in, because the 
door was locked. 4. I am curious to know whether you can do 
that ; I have not been able to do it. 5. If the girls knew Italian, 
they would more easily come to an understanding with the violinist. 
6. The children may not go further ; it has been [already] often 
forbidden them. 7. I have had to act thus, because my brother 
wished {P^/') it > ^^ this affair I do not venture to act against his 
wishes. 8. The physician would gladly have decided as you wish, 
but his opinion differs somewhat from yours. 9. What means 
this standing and waiting ; are you not allowed to ^o away ? 10. 
We are allowed everything ; but, for reasons which I cannot im- 
part to you at this moment, we would rather not. 

Exercise 39. 

Passive verbs (278-82). 

1. The kinff has received the emperor's ambassador with a dis- 
courtesy hardly to be expected. 2. Our whole family was yester- 
day evening at a private^ball at Mr. Mohrenschild's ; there was 
much dancing and eating, but remarkably little drinking. 8. J* 
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this errand performed according to my wish ? 4. Sir, it is just^ 
now performing in accordance with your wish. 6. As soon as 
(4,3B.Sd) the lamp was lighted, the interrupted work was taken np 
again. 6. The event which is to be feared has not occurred. 7. 
The boys who had stolen the apples were already long^since dis- 
covered by the gardener, before they were driven out of the gar- 
den. 8. The professor was last night kept awake so long by some 
noisy boys that he feels quite weary to-day, and cannot rive his 
promised lecture. 9. I am regularly provided by him with new 
books and periodicals. 10. He is provided for his journey with 
a pair of dark glasses, which are to protect his eyes from the daz- 
zling snow. 

Exercise 40. 
Reflexive verbs (286-90). 

1. The exile longs for his native country, 2. Is not the dis- 
lionest shopkeeper ashamed of his behavior? 3. Whoever risks 
such a thing, relies upon an accident. 4. Carefully beware of a 
repetition of this evil. 6. This stuff wears well ; I have often 
worn it 6. The little^summer-house on the hill among the trees 
looks quite prettily. 7. Call the girls away ; they are dancing 
themselves tired. 8. It is good walking on this handsomely 
levelled path. 9. I tried to recollect his name, but I positively 
could not do it. 10. Can you remember the title of the book 
which we read (per/.) together on our journey? 11. To oppose 
the royal dominion is difficult, but to submit to it is impossible. 
12. Unawares we near the fateful hour. 

EXEBCIBE 41. 

Impersonal verbs (292-3). 

1. Are there no Jews in this town ? 2. O yes there are some ; 
but they are not numerous, and they all* live* in a certain quarter 
^of^the^town. 3. It appears to me highly improbable that you 
should ever succeed in that. 4. I did not, it is true, succeed 
in it the time before, butmethinks I shall carry it through this time. 
6. How are you now ! 6. I am already quite well, but you are 
certainly still feeling badly. 7. I am constantly getting colder ; 
there must be a draught^of^air somewhere. 8. The wanderer 
was hungry and thirsty ; the night was coming on, and he knew 
of no way-out. 9. I wonder that my neighbors do not leave a 
house where they feel themselves uncomfortable. 10. There have 
been £Eur fewer accidents on this railway than upon the others. 
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ExSRCISB 42. 

U»e of the tenses (324-6). 

1. The family of which yoa speak came to America, bat wen( 
back again, and has been now for eight years in Germany. 2. 
How long have you been waiting for us here ? 3. We had been 
waiting for two hours when you arrived, and we should soon have 
given you np. 4. Only go on^ahead, I will follow directly. 5. 
We start this evening at eight o'clock; shall we not see each 
other at the station ? 6. No, unfortunately we must take leave 
of each other now ; I am going at seven o'clock into the saburh, 
and shall not come back until nine. 7. We had been there only 
about a quarter of an hour when they came past. 8. Did yon 
attend the festival lately I I thought I saw you there. 9. You 
were not mistaken ; and how did it please you on the whole ! 
10. The children were not in school yesterday ; their mother was 
ill, and they staid at home to nurse her. 

EXEROISB 43. 

Optative subjunctive (331). 

1. May we soon be freed from this odious imprisonment I 2. 
God grant that the lovers soon meet agedn ! 3. Let him go where 
he will ; we shall not follow him. 4. God bless our land and onr 
people ! 5. Between us be truth. 6. O that we had remained 
united I 7. Long live the young king, the friend of the people ! 

8. Oh, had we availed^ourselves^of the precious opportunity 
which will never be repeated 1 

Exercise 44. 

Conditional and potential subjunctive^ and conditional (332, 336), 

1. If the weather were not so hot, I should be able to work 
better. 2. It would have been pleasanter*, however, if we had 
made the excursion_into^the_country without guides. 3. What 
should we not have gained, had we remained faithful to our ori- 
ginal determination! 4. O that this day were past! 5. The 
neighbor's child avoids us, as if it were afraid of us. 6. I would 
at once give you the necessary money, but I have just been pay- 
ing a bill, and must first get some. '1. It might perhaps not yet 
be too late. 8. He has, I should think, blundered egregiously. 

9. I should like myself also to have taken part in the war. 10. 
Put the bouquet into the water, that it may not fade. 11. It is" 
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to be hoped (343.111. id) that the session be soon broken up. 12. 
It would be imprudent to go further. 13. The wine would not 
suffice, if the company were increased by one person. 

Exercise 45. 
Subjunctive of indirect statement (333). 

1. He says he has had nothing to do with it. 2. Our messenger 
doubts whether he can arrive at the proper time. 3. The mower 
cried out aloud for fear that her child would drown. 4. You will 
never compel your friend to confess that he was himself to blame 
for it. 5. We did not believe that the illness was so bad, and 
that he so much needed our help. 6. The people through (= in) 
the whole country complained that a downright famine threatened 
them. Y. Have you read to-day's paper I they say that it con- 
tains an important piece^of^news. 8. It is my urgent wish that 
he may never return. 9. Ye would have done it ? If I had only 
known that! 10. The schoolmaster imagines he is very learned. 
11. My brother writes me he has arrived safely, and will soon 
send me a book which our uncle has given him for me. 12. He 
admonished us that only those who fought bravely could hope for 
deliverance ; but all who fled the danger must perish in it. 

Exercise 46. 

Infinitive comtructiona (343-8). 

1. To be able to enjoy life is surely a flue thing, 2. It is use- 
less to dwell upon such thoughts. 3. What shall we have for 
dinner to-day ? 4. Whatever you choose to order will suit me. 
5. I left them lying in the same spot where I found them. 6. 
Dost thou not hear some one call ? 7. Charles was very kind to- 
day ; he helped me copy these letters. 8. He is prepared to an- 
nihilate everything that gets into his way. 9. If you will let that 
happen, you must take upon yourself the whole responsibility. 
10. He no longer questions and doubts anything, but accustoms 
himself to believe everything, even the incredible. 11. Why 
would you not like to have this article printed? 12. I caused 
the book to be read aloud to me by my brother. 13. Have the 
coachman called and the carriage driven up ; I have an errand to 
attend to in the city. 14. I have caused him to be looked for 
everywhere, but he is not to be found. 16. Such a horse is not 
easily to be obtained. 16. Without heeding my express com- 
mands, he has run away, in order to amuse himself somewhere, or 

to attend to his own affairs. 

T 2 
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Exercise 47. 

Participial constructions (360-69). 

1. The dead victims of bis rage return as ghosts to plague 
him. 2. The high-grown trees shaded the road. 3. The foam- 
ing drink quenched our thirst and refreshed us. 4. The bystand- 
ers hastened to snatch the knife out of the band of the madman 
(222.IIIa). 5. Those who had arrived knocked long at the bolted 
door, but in vain. 6. The exile was advised (281) to direct a pe- 
tition to the Queen. 7. Filled with love and devotion, the unfor- 
tunates resigned themselves (431c2) to their fate. 8. Engaged 
more and more by this pious design, he furthered it in every pos- 
sible way. 9. The horses, panting and sorely wearied, bore their 
riders up the mountain. 10. We called both* the* (67) boys up 
to us ; they came running. 11. I call that maturely considered. 

Exercise 48. 

Adverbial forms of adjectives (363). 

1. He spoke well, it is true, but did not convince his hearers. 
2. According to that which (179.5) I hear, the crew defended 
(326.2) itself bravely. 3. Will you please to reach me the but- 
ter ? 4. At another time he would be exceedingly welcome, but 
now he comes extremely unseasonably [for me]. 6. I will tell 
you what has struck me most. 6. I do not feel myself in the least 
offended. 7. It would be pleasantest for us, if he had dinner 
served in the open air. 8. 1 have nothing to reproach him for ; 
he has behaved most handsomely. 9. In^the^first^place, I don't 
know what the fellow's name is ; and secondly, he did not tell me 
where he lives. 

Exercise 49. 

Prepositions governing dative or accusative (376). 

1. Henry crept behind the house, and hid himself from the sol- 
diers. 2. Where is my book ? I laid it on the table. 3. It has 
fallen upon the floor ; it is lying there under the table. 4. Be- 
tween the two houses stands a high tree. 5. I cannot think ot 
that hour without becoming (346.1) sad. 6. The government will 
in no case permit that\ 7. The blind man directed his eyes up- 
wardf as if he could perceive the glorious spectacle. 8. The lad 
swam over the river, and his large dog swam along after him. 9. 
We went into his dwelling to look for him, and found him in the 
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iirst room. 1 0. The miser buried his treasure under this flat stone. 
11. The little birds hover in the air over the roofe of the houses. 



SERIES IV. 

Exercises founded on passages in the Header. 

Exercise 50. 

Header, p. 20, IL 11-23. 

In a certain house lived a little boy, and this boy had some tin 
soldiers, which had been given (281) him on his birthday. They 
were twenty-five in number, but they had only forty-nine legs, for 
one of them had to stand upon one leg, because tiie tin had not 
held out when he was moulded ; but he was no less steadfast than 
the others who had two legs, and his remarkable history we will 
now read. The soldiers lay together in a box, until the boy tooi 
them out and set them up upon the table. There they stood now, 
in their splendid red and blue uniform, and each one held his 
musket on his arm. 

Exercise 51. 

Reader, p. 27, L 3— p 28, L 21. 

When my horse at last held still, and I had seated myself 
properly in. the saddle, I saw beside me a very strange and ugly 
tittle man. He was all yellow, and his nose was at least a foot 
long. He asked me for a piece of money, and said he had checked 
the course of my horse. That was a lie, but I gave him a gold- 
piece, in order to be rid of him, and trotted on. He followed after 
me, and cried " false money ! " I galloped as fast as possible, 
but he was the whole time by my side. Then I stopped and 
wanted to give him another, but he would not take it. And he 
showed me the goblins under the earth, how they played with 
silver and gold ; and he showed them my gold-piece, and they 
laughed and hissed and climbed up toward me, stretching out their 
dirty fingers. A horror seized me, and I rushed a second time 
madly into the wood. 

Exercise 52. 

Reader, p. 30. 

Hast thou seen the lofby castle by the sea, with the rosy clouds 
that hover over it ? '^ I have seen it ; and above it stood the moon, 
and far around the mist" Hast thou heard the wind, and the 
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Bai^ging sea, and festive son? from the halls? "No; the 
wind did not blow, the waves lay quiet, and out of the castle 
came a song of mourning." Didst thou not see the king and 
queen, with uieir red mantles and golden crowns ? and was ( = went) 
not a maiden of splendid beauty with them ? ^' I have indeed 
seen the^ parents^ but they wore no glittering crowns, and had 
put on black mourning-garments. The maiden was not there." 

EXSRGISB 53. 

Reader, p. 31. 

There were (164.45,(7) once three students, who (438.SA) crossed 
the Rhine, and came to an inn where they were accustomed to 
put up. And as they went in, the hostess came to meet them, 
and asked them what they would have. " Beer and wine," an- 
swered they ; "and your pretty little daughter we shosjld also* 
like to see." " Fresh beer and clear wine ye can indeed have ; 
but my daughter is no longer living ; here she lies upon the bier." 
Now [the] one of the three students had long loved her, and, 
while the others gazed sadly at her, and even began to weep, he 
kissed her pale mouth, and swore to love only her for ever. 

Exercise 54 

Beader, p. 37. 

I am sad, and I cannot comprehend why I am so (164.4«). Hie 
sun is setting, and the air is cool ; the Rhine flows quietly past 
my feet ; the evening sunlight illumines the summit of the moun- 
tain, and I am thinfing oyer and over an old legend. Up there 
sits a beautiful maiden ; and as she combs with a golden comb 
her down-flowing golden hair, she sinffs a wondrous and mighty 
song. When the sailor in the little ship hears this song, a wild 
pain seizes him ; he no longer sees the rocks about him ; he no 
longer marks the track on which he has to sail. If I am not mi»- 
taken, the sailor with his boat will sink ; and the Lorelei, the 
beautiful maiden who is singing up there, will have done it. 

Exercise 55. 

Reader, p. 39. 

This stream is well known to me. [Already] many years ago 
I once crossed it. The castle, the weir, the whole landscape is 
unchanged. When I was here for the first time, I did not come 
alone, as I now come. In this boat two companions rode with 
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me — an elderly, fatherly man, and a hopeful, gladsome yoath. 
The former passed quietly through the remainder of his life, just 
as he had till then quietly lived : the latter, in accordance^with 
bis natural^character, fell in stormy battle. Wliilst I at the pre- 
sent hour transport myself back to those old happy days, I pain- 
fully feel^the^loss^of my dear companions, snatched away by death 
(147.2). ^ Yet Death cannot snatch away friendship from me : for 
he (166.25) has to do only with the body, whUe I. am still always 
in commimion with the spirits. Take then, ferryman, a triple 
fare ; for with me have crossed two others, who remained invisible 
to thee. 

Exercise 56. 

Reader, p. 40. 

Dost thou still remember the times when we were merry little 
children, and played together ? Then we took a great chest which 
lay in the yard, and papered and furnished it, and made of it our 
dwelling. Often, the neighbor's cat used to visit us, and acted very 
courtly and aristocratic; while we curtseyed to her, and inquired 
most anxiously (363.26,c) after her health. And as we sat there in 
our cosy house, we talked together not less sensibly than old 
people do [it]. In our time, we lamented, everything was (333) 
better ; neither coffee was dear, nor money scarce ; nor had love 
and faith vanished from the world, as [itj was (333.4a) now the 
case. 

Exercise 57. 

Beader, p. 41. 

Who shall conduct us over into the Silent Land ? The evening 
sky grows ever cloudier and darker, and on the shore where we 
are to land are piled up the wrecks of others' vessels. Yet we 
would fain go over, to the land where there is free space for the 
ennobling of every beautiful soul, that has faithfully endured here 
the struggle of life. Where the great dead live, thither will a 
gentle messenger, sent by our fate (147.2), conduct us. 

Exercise 58. 

Beader, p. 49. 

We (186) have two ears and one mouth, in order to be able to 
hear much and say little. We have two eyes and one mouth, 
that we may see far more than we talk about Likewise we have 
two hands and one mouth, because we are to work at least twice 
as much as wc eat. 
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Exercise 59. 
Beader, pp. 62-4. 

In ancient times, when singers (66.1) still wandered through tLe 
world, two singers once came to a beautifol lofby castle, surronnded 
with fragrant gardens (147.3). In this castle ruled a ricli and 
proud king. Gloomy and pale he sat; terrible were his thoughts 
and furious his looks. As the two drew near to the castle, the old 
man, who, sitting on a handsome steed, held in his hand a harp, 
spoke to the lad, who, fresh and blooming, walked at his side : 
" Get ready to collect all your force and to strike up your fullest 
tone. We must select our deepest songs, for the stony heart of 
this king is not easy to touch." 

Now the singers stand in the splendid hall before the terrible 
king and the mild queen. Wonderfully the old man strikes the 
chords ; richer and richer swells the sound upon the ear, while the 
clear voice of the youth blends gloriously with the hollow, ghostly 
singing of the old man. All scoffing dies out on the lips and in 
the hearts of the courtiers, the insolent warriors bow down, and 
the queen, deeply moved, takes the rose which she had worn upon 
her breast, and casts it down to the noble pair. 

But the king, trembling with (tjor) rage, sprang up from his 
throne ; the singers had, he cried, enticed away from him (222.1.3) 
first his people, and now even his wife. Thereupon he hurled at 
(auf) the youth his flashing sword; it pierced his (171.2) breast; 
and out of the mouth from which had poured forth golden songs, 
gushed now a red stream of blood. 

Soon the youth had breathed his last in the arms of the old man 
his master, and the latter, casting his mantle about him, and bind- 
mg him upright upon the horse, left the castle. Yet he went not 
far; in the gate he stopped, and, after he had dashed his harp Id 
pieces on one of the marble pillars, he called down from heaven 
with ringing voice a curse upon castle and gardens, and upon the 
infamous murderer. 

Heaven heard the cry of the old singer; the castle, with its 
halls and lofty columns, is totally destroyed ; even the land round 
about is desolate ; not a tree grows there ; the springs are dried 
up ; and the king's name is forgotten. 

Exercise 60. 
Beader, pp. 65-70. 
The king casts a golden cup down from the summit of the clift 
into the howling sea, and asks if any one has the courage to plunge 
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into the abyss and fetch ont the cup. Whoever dares to do this, 
may keep it (171) as his own. 

The Iniights and the squires are all silent, and it appears as if 
(436.3^) no one cared to win the cup. But finally, after the king 
has asked a third time, one of the squires, a glorious youth, steps 
forth (l^etDor) and throws aside his cloak. And while all gaze 
wonderingly upon him, he steps boldly to the edge of the abyss, 
where the water boils and rojars fearfully, and the crowding waves 
spurt their foam to the sky. He looks down aJong_time, and 
waits, till the waves are drawn downward again, and abottomless 
chasm yawns before him : then he leaps from the rock, and quickly 
disappears in the dark water. 

They (186) stand and linger upon the shore ; they speak of the 
high-spirited youth, whom they never think to see again ; they 
tell one another (166.4) how that the king's crown were no reward 
for such a deed ; — ^but suddenly the flood again approaches roaring, 
and they see a white arm rise out of the water and joyously wave 
the cup. It is the brave youth, who has saved his soul alive out 
of the horrible abyss of waters. 

He kneels down before the king and gives him the cup ; the king 
has it filled by his lovely daughter with sparkling wine and handed 
to the youth ; upon which the latter begins his story. He relates 
how the fiirious current had dragged him down ; but God had 
showed him a jutting rock ; this he had seized and so had escaped 
[m] immediate death; and so he had also found the cup, which 
was hanging close by on the point of a coral-branch; otherwise 
he would never have found it, for the bottomless depth lay there 
in purple darkness beneath him: Also he told what hideous 
monsters were there to be seen (343.III&) ; and how, terrified, he 
had let go the rock ; but at just the time when the eddy was ready 
to drag him upward. 

The king, astonished at this, presents him the cup, together^ 
with a precious ring, and begs him to try it once more, and bring 
up tidings from the yet deeper bottom of the sea. But the gen- 
tle daughter^of^the^king implores her father to rest content, 
Bince the noble youth had [though] already undergone what no 
one besides dared undergo. 

Thereupon the king quickly seizes the cup and hurls it down 
into the whirlpool, with the promise thxit he will (333.3tf) make 
the squire [to] the first of his knights, and give him his daughter 
as spouse, u he will get it (171) again. 

Tbe youth sees the maiden turn pale and sink to the ground ; 
love seizes his soul and gleams from his eyes ; he determines (= 
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n)tll) to win the precious prize or to die, and he plnnges once 
ipore down. 

The breakers come back with thundering noise, the waters rise 
and fall roaring, but in vain do they bend down to see the diver ; 
the waves never bring him again. 

Exercise 61. 

Beader, pp. '75-6. 

When two French grenadiers, who had been prisoners in Russia, 
heard that France had lost, and that the emperor was a prisoner, 
they wept together over this sad news. Then said [the] one of 
them, who was wounded : '' My old wound bums again and pains 
me sorely ; I shall not live much longer." '^ Thou canst die," re- 
plied the other, '< for thou hast neither wife nor child at home, 
who would have to go begging, but for thee." " Wife or child 
concerns me not," said the nrst again, '^ when my emperor is taken. 
If thou comest to France, grant me this last request ; have me 
buried in French earth, with my musket in my hand and the cross 
of honor on my breast (230.3), that I may lie there and listen till 
my emperor shall ride (332.6<{) over my grave ; then I will come 
forth armed, to protect him." 

ExEi^ciSE 62. 

Reader, p. 104, IL 5-21. 

Within, in the house, the modest housewife governs wisely, 
surrounded by her children. She teaches the girls to be indua- 
Lrious (343.1.5), and controls the rude boys. Her presses become 
filled with treasures which she has herself made of snowy linen 
and of glistening wool. What is the gain of the husband with- 
out the ordering sense of the wife? What is the good that 
he gathers without the beauty that she adds to it? 

Exercise 63. 
Beader, p. 108, IL 3-18. 

Death hath dissolved forever the tender bonds of this house- 
hold, in^that he hath led away the faithful wife and mother into 
the dark land of shadows. The blooming children whom she bore 
to her husband, and who have grown up under her faithful manage- 
ment, will henceforth have to do^without her care. A stranger, 
whose love can never equal hers, will govern in the orphaned 
house. 
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EXBRCISE 64. 

Header, p. 164, L SO— p. 166, L 14. 

When the signal is once given, every one begins to be foolish, 
yes, crazy, and to permit himself all^sorts^of liberties and imper- 
tinences toward high and low. The birth of Christ, the Roman 
thinks, has indeed been able to put ojQT for a few weeks the ancient 
festival of the Saturnalia, but its (171.2) privileges have not by^ 
that^means been altogeliier abolished. If thou hast thyself been 
present at the carnival, I shall do thee a service, in^that I bring 
before thy invagination a lively depiction of its already enjoyed 
pleasures : if the journey is still in prospect for thee, thou wilt be 
able better to overlook and enjoy the crowded and noisy festival 
by reason of the few leaves which I now send thee. 

Exercise 65. 

Reader, p. 159, 11. 18r-32. 

An advocate, who declaims as if he were standing before the 
court, presses rapidly through the crowd. Every promenader 
{daU) whom he can seize is threatened with a law-«uit. This one 
is claimed to have committed sundry absurd crimes, which are re- 
hearsed to him and to all the bystanders ; to that one his numerous 
and enormous debts are exactly specified. His piercing voice and 
fiuent tongue put every one to shame. You think perhaps that 
he will soon stop, when he has really only just got a ffoing ; he 
turns about and begins again when you suppose that ne has at 
last gone away. WhUe he does not address this one, whom he 
Has gone directly at, he seizes another one, although the latter is 
already past. It grows maddest (140. 2d), however, when two 
such fellows fall in with one another. 

Exercise 66. 

Reader, p. 165, 11.7-18. 

The practice of pelting (346.3) each other with confetti probably 
took its origin from some fair one's having (346.3) once pelted 
her good friend, as he went past her without noticing her, with 
real sugarplums; and from the person hit having then turned 
round, as was quite natural, and discovered her who thus assailed 
him. Now, however, it has become a universal custom. Real 
confectionery, to^be^sure*, is no longer wasted in this manner ; a 
kind of gypsum pellets, ornde specially for such use, is carried 
about for sale in baskets. 
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Exercise 67. 

Beader, 168, L 3l^p. 169, L 27. 

The horses which 'are to run never have a covering on their 
hodies. When the handsomely decorated grooms lead them into 
the lists, they are for the most part fiery and impatient, and but 
for the dexterity of the grooms, they wonld not he to be restrained 
(343.III.16) at all. They are unmanageable because of their 
eagerness to begin the race ; they are skittish because of the pre- 
sence of so many people. As soon as the rope &lls, they start ofL 
At first each horse seeks to get ahead of the rest, but soon they 
come into the narrow space, where all emulation becomes fruitless. 
In a few moments they have disappeared, and the race-course is 
filled up again by the in-crowding people. At the other end of 
the course, where they are waited for (281), they are dexterously 
caught, and the victor receives the prize. 

Exercise 68. 
Reader, pp. 201-2 

What Shakspeare wished to portray, we see clearly from these 
words : a soul which is not equal to a great deed that is laid upon 
it. We see how an oak, planted in a flower-vase (147.2), destroys 
the vase hy the expansion of its mighty roots. That which is 
required of him would be to a hero no heavy burden ; but Hamlet 
is not a hero, and he cannot bear it. Neither can he throw it ofi^ 
for it is to him a duty ; and to a pure and noble character, such 
as {=.tok e^) Hamlet is, every duty, even the heaviest, is sacred. 

The hero of the historian or the poet always acts independently, 
executes all that he undertakes, sets aside every obstacle, and at- 
tains infallibly to his great purpose. Life, however, teaches us 
differently ; that the atrocious deed rolls onward in its consequences, 
involving the innocent and the guilty ; and not until the hour of 
judgment comes, does the villain fall ; but then the good man also 
falls with him ; a whole race is cut down by &te, in order that 
another may spring up. 

Exercise 69. 

Beader, p. 202, 1 29-p. 208, L 8. 

Often, when one looks upon the treeless plain, lighted by the 
rapidly rising and sinking constellations (147.2), one believes that 
the great shoreless ocean is spreading itself out before him. The 
prairie, hardly less than the ocean itself fills the mind with the 
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feeling of infinity, and with the higher spiritual impu'ises which 
develop themselves out of this feeling. But while the ocean-sur- 
face, on account of its light-moving waves, has a friendly aspect, 
the prairie, on^the^contrary, lies stiff and desolate, almost as if it 

e were the rocky crast of a dead planet. 

t. 

X Exercise 70. 

Reader, p. 230, L 18-p. 231, L 6. 

' The generations of beasts arise and pass away, without (436.8(f) 

[ SL thought of the significance of their life and of its particular 

' period ever arising in them. With all races of men, on the other 

hand, we notice that every leading^event — as, for example, the 
birth of a child, marriage, death, and burial — is distinguished by 
an appropriate ceremony. The farther we look back into antiquity, 
the more exactly prescribed and sharply defined do the forms of 
such ceremonies become. The feeling lies at the bottom of these 
usages (222.nia) that nothing would be rightly done or could be 
looked upon as complete, if it were not legitimated in this manner. 



ENGLISH-GERMAN VOCABULARY. 



EXPLANATIONa 



Verba of the Old oonjngation, and of the Kew if irregnlar, are so noted (\ry an added O, 
or jr, irr, renieotiTely) ; their forms axe to be sought in the List of Irregalar Verbe. 
Verbs taldng (ein as auxiliary have an f added aftor them. Verbs of which the charactei 
as separably or inseparably oompomided would be otherwise donbtfol have their aooent 
marlrod (311). 

Monns have the dgn of their geadet appended, and the endings of their genitive sin^nlar 
(except of f eminines) and nominative plnraL 

If the vowel of an adjective is modified in comparison, the fact is noted. 

Adverbs in -ly derived from adjectlTes and having the same form as the adjectives (130J 
axe not separately entered. 

The case governed by a preposltioin, and, in many oases, by a verb or adjective, la noted 
in parenth^ds after it. 

Figures in parentheslB refer to the Grammar ; others, to the Exercises. 



able t'be able, f ditticn Nl irr. 

about prep.^ (= ronnd about) itm 
{aec), um . • • ^tr; (a. such a time) 
um {acc.)\ (= respecting, concern- 
ing) fiber {ace. ) ; about it, babti 
29.17. — adv. ^= nearly, not far from) 
etma, imgefal^r; round about, 
ring* fftmm ; stroll about etc^ see 
the verbs. 

abroad t — spread abroad, oers 
brcitcn. 

absolute, utibebingt. 

accident, (= chance) SufaU m. 
s&Oe ; (= mishap) ttngUicfftfaa m. 
c&Ke. 

accompany, begleiten. 

accordance t — in ace* 'vritli, 
mafi {dat. 874&), nad) (dot.) 39.4. 

according t — ace* as, it nad^bcm; 
ace. to, nad^ {dat. 874&). 

account t— on ace. of, wegett {gen, 
3736) ; on that acc«, tt^\^aVb, 

accuse, onflagcn {ace. gen.). 

accustom (= habituate), gewd^^nen ; 
be acc'd, f>f[(g(n. 

acquit, entlcbigen {ace gen.). 

act, lianbein ; (= bear one^s self) tbntt 
0. 56 ; (= behave) fl(^ betragcn 0. 

active, t\^aii%. 

add, ^iniufugcn. 






8<- 



admonisb, ermo^itcti. 
advantageous, oortl^eill^aft (fi»r, 

dat. ). 
advise, tai\^n 0, 
afiar, tocit. 

affair, 9a4K/. sen; Oefc^aftn. st9,sU. 
afflict, bebrangen. 
afraid t — ^be afir. ot, fl(|^ fSrd^tcti 

oor {dot.). 
after prep.^ nad^ {dot.) ; along ar., 

^inttv . . . {dat.)t^, — conj.y nac^bctn. 
again, wicbcr. 
against, gegen {ace). 
■•g^v 9ttttv n. tt9, St. 
sigent, ®efi!^afMtragcr m. st8, ex. 
si.go, oor {prep.y governing in dat. the 

noun which ago follows) ; long 

ago, langfl. 
ahead %—oik alt., ooran. 
aim v., %itUn (at, auf^ ace.), 
air, £uft/ sfifte ; draught of air, 

£uft)Ug m. s0d, sftge ; open air, %tti 

{neut. adj. as noun). 
alas, ad^ {gen.)^ wtfft {dot.). 
Albert, fllbttd}t, 

all, on ; all my life, meitt Scbdilong. 
allo'vr, eriaubeti ; be alloTir^dy bfirfin 

N. irr. 
almost, fafi, bciita^C* 
alone, atUin* 
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aloiif^ prep,^ cntloitg {after ace»),-^ 

adv. al. after, mb after. 
aloud, lout ; read al*, iwrlcfcii O. 
already, fc^on ; ^ot^in 84.9. 
also, and^, 

aitboagh, ob^Icid^^ oftf^M^n. 
altogetlier, gati)(i4^» 
al-vray-g, immer. 

ambaisador, ®(fatibt adj. aa noun. 
America, fUmtrifa n. sa*9. 
American noim, 9Liattifantr m. 9X9, 

St ; Am. -woman, thncrifoneriit/. 

«niien. 
anions, iwifcfKti {dot. or ace.). 
auiuae, tmter^al'tett O, 
an, tin, 
and, unb. 
Anna, ittnna. 
annll&llate, Mmi<!^tett. 
anotl&er, tin ottber; one anoAlier, 

einanber; fic^, utid, cud^ (155.4). 
ans-vrer, fHnttoort/ sten. — v., atiti9ors 

ten; ana. for, fh^cn 0. ffir (occ). 
antiquity, Slltcrt^um n. fVA, sfimer. 
any t — anytblng, (tloa# ; mot • • • 

an., tiid^t* ; no longer an., ni^td 

appear, fcf^einen 0. 

apple, 9(^^( m. sId, Slepfel. 

apply t — ap. one's self to, fi<!^ ht- 

fictflen 0. (^cn.). 
appoint, befttmmen. 
apprelienslou, fUn^fkf. 
approach t — ap. roarlnfp, l^tant 

braufnt f. 
appropriate adj., ctttfprccl^nb. 
are, ffnb (239.2). 
aristocratic, wtttuH^nu 
WLVounAprep., um {ace.). 
army, ^tvn. sxt%, sxz ; 9Ltmtt,f. «en. 
arrival, fUnhmftf. • 
arrive, anfommeit 0. f. 
article, fHrtifcl m. sId, si. 
artist, Hunftkr m. srd, et. 
as, nit ; (= as being, or in the shape 

of, or when) al»; (= since) ba; (= 

while) inbcitt ; {in twice as, not as) 

fo; as If, aM oh, aid loemt, oKioi^A 

following inverted clause. 
Ascension, ^immtliahtt f. 
asbamed t^be a. ot, fld^ fd^amcti 

(gen.). 
aside, bti^titt. 
aslc (= inquire), fragen ; (= rsqaoBt) 

bitten O. (for, um ace). 
assail, attgreifen 0. 
assist, untevHu^'tn. 
assistance, 8eiflattb m, *M : vf aas., 

Utfmi^ adj. 



, oerfl^Kmt {ace. getk), 

assuredly, gctoiH. 

at (at the station, a ball), ouf {dat.) ; 
(at the brook) an {dot. ) ; (wonder or 
rejoice at) uber (occ); (at such 
o'clock) um ; (at this moment etc. ) 
in {dot.); (at one's [house]) hti 
{dat); (at heart) i»on {dat.); (hurl 
or aim at) auf {ace.) ; (knock at) an 
ace.) ; (at a time) )u. 

attacbed, anbanglii^. 

attain, crretc^n. 

attend, (= be present at) bti»o^nen 
{dat); att. to, beforgcn {acc.)\ 
nac^gclicn 0. f. {dat.) 46.16. 

attention, Slufmerffamlett/. 

Angnst, Slugu^ m. «tS. 

Augusta, ittugufla. 

autumn t — autumn moatli, 
^rbflmonat m. »i9, sit, 

avail one's self of, f[d^bebicnen20.4 
{gen.); benu^en 43.8 {ace). 

avoid, oermcibcn O. 

a-vralce adj.^ toac^; be a-vr., idoc^* 

a-vray, n»cg^ fort. 

axe, %ittf. 9leste. 



baclc adv., }uru(f; toiebcr: ace the 

verbs. 
bad, f^Iec^t; fcf^Iimm 45.5. 
ball t — private b., Vrtoatball m. *M, 

saKe. 
band, (of music) AapcUe /. sen ; b. 

of robbers, 9lai|berbanbe/. sen. 
banner, ^a^t^f. sen. 
bare v., cntbloflcn. 
baron, SSaron m. ^nd, sne. 
base, adj., bod. 
baslcet, ^orb m. 9%9, ihxli ; little b., 

fiorbd^cn n. sui, en. 
Bavarian, SSater m. fttx, stn. 
be, fein (239.2) ; as aux'y with pres. 

part, not to be rendered (324 etc.) ; 

beto,foacn(257.2). 
bear v., tragen O. 
bearer, tteberbringer m. sx9, sx, 
beautiful, fd)dn. 
beauty, ^c^onbcit/ sten. 
because, weil ; bee. of, »egen {gen.). 
become, »erbcn O. f. 
bed, fSttt n. siti, «ten. 
befial, begegncn {dot.) f. 
before prep., oor {dot. or ace. 376V 

— conj., tbt, bc»or. — in adj. setiac. 

9ong 41.. 4. 
beg, bitten 0. 
beggar, Settler m. 9x9, ft. 
begin, anfangen 0., begtonett 
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0.48.8. 
beliaTior, 9ttta§tn n. *n9, ^anht 

luagfttocifc/. 40. £ 
bcliind cuiv., ^inttr, lurficf, see the 

verbs.— prep., ff inter {dot, or ace. 

376). 
belief; Oloubctt m. *n9. 
believe, gloitben. 
belonfp to, gel^drcti (dot.), 
belo-vr adv.^ untett. 
bencli, ^antf. sAnfe. 
beneficial, nof^UlfVunb. 
beside, nebctt (dat. or ace. 876). 
besides j9r<^., an%tv{dat.).—ad». ous 

fer^em ; no one b., fott^ nictnonb. 
betalce one's self; fU^ bcgebcn 0. 
better, befFcr. 

bet'vreen, }ioifcb<tt {dai. or ace. 876). 
bcrvrare of, flc^ %&tm oor {dai. ). 
beyond, {cttfeiM (^«n. ). 
Bible, Oibcl/. 
bill, Slecbnuitg/ «gen. 
bird, 9)09(( m. sis, s5sel ; little b., 

OdgclcfKti n. stiS/ en. 
bite, beiflen 0. 
blaclc, fd^war}. 
blame t — be to bl. fbr, 9<^ulb feitt 

an [dat.). 
blend, M oerbinbeti 0, 
bless, fegnen. 
blind, bliitb* 
bine, bfau. 

blunder, ffcb taufif^n. 
boast v. , ffcb rubmcn. 
boat, Ooot n. «ted, »te ; fia^it m. *nt%, 

bolt v., ocrricgeln. 

bone, Ihto^Kti ^n,. sn8; «n. 

boolc, 93u(^ n. sd^S, cfl^er. 

boolc-ease,®u(^erfcbratif m. *fd, e&nle. 

boot, 9ticfe( m. tl%, *l or dn. 

botb, bcibe. 

bottle, ^lafdftf. ^en. 

bottom, ®ntnc m. tUi, sfinte ; at b., 

iu ®runb<. 
bouquet, Olumenfhroitf m. t^t9, s&u|e. 
boy, ttnaht m. tin, stn, 
brave, tapftr, 
brealc, bre<^ 0. ; br« vp, aufl^ebnt 

O. 
bridge, fBrudtf. »en. 
brlgbtt— br. side, ti^tftiUf. -en. 
bring, bringctt iV: irr,; (= bring 

along) tititbHtigctt 26.5. 
broolc, 93a^ m, ed^eS, th^t; little 

br., 6£(bkin n. tni, en. 
brooklet, fSadtiltin n. tn9, sti. 
brotber,6rubcrf7». *t9, sftbet ; brotb- 

era and sisters, ®cfi!^iDiflcr ^2. 



bvlld, aitffubren 8a& 

bnlldlns, ®€baubc n, 9t^, »e. 

bullet, Avgcl/. s(n. 

bum, bfcttiwtt iVI ifT. 

bury-, Mrgmbcn 0. 

but con/., ab<r« — cufv. (s= only), mtr; 
but fbr, o^nt {ace. ). 

butter, Sutter/. 

buy, f oufm* 

by, ooti {daL ) ; (= by means of, as rc»-> 
suit of) burd^ {ace.) ; (denoting mea- 
sure of difference, increase or dimina^ 
tion, etc.) um {ace.) ; (= beside) bei ; 
(transition) on {dat.) oorfiber. 

bystander, ttmfl(|ienb adj. used as 
noun, 

call (= name), ttcntien iV! irr.; (= cry 
out to, summon) rufctt 0.; be call* 
ed (= have the name of) ^tif^tn ; e« 
do-vrn, ^trahtufen; c. aviray, obs 
ntfen 85.9, fortntfett 40.7; e. to, iu« 
rufctt {dat.) ; e. upon (= apply to), 
f!(b berufm fluf {<icc. ). 

calm, rubis* 

can, foitnen N. irr, ; cannot, tti^t 
f ditncn N. irr. 

care, (Sorge /. sen ; firee flrom c, 
forgenfrei; take c, M <" V<^t 
nelimen 0. 

careful, forgfaltig. 

carriage, CBagcn m. «n9, en. 

carry t — c. tbrougb, burcb'fubreti. 

carrying on n«, Zreibcn n. snd. 

case, 9an m. »(9, »6IIe ; In no c*, onf 
feimn 9an. 

cask, 9af| n. *ffe9, «fiff»* 

casket, ^aflcben n« *n%, *n. 

castle, 9(b(ofl# n» >1fed, «of[er. 

catcb, fangcn 0. 

cattle, 9linb n.<sbe8, sbec. 

cause V. {governing another verb in 
infin.)^ lafFcn 0, 

cease, oufbdren. 

cellar, teller m. ^x^, »r. 

certain (= sure, secure) geiDff , fVd^r ; 
(= indefinite, not furtiier specified) 

certainly, gCMlf. 
cbaln, Stttttf. ftn, 
chancellor, fianftlcr m. «t«, n. 
character, ^t^avattit m. *t9, svt, 
charge 'vrlth, befd^ulbigni {ace. gen, ). 
Charles, Start 

Charlotte St., QTI^orlottcttflrafte,/. 
charming, ttipai* 
cheerful, fro||. 
cheese, fi£fc m. ced/ «e. 
child, fiiitb n. «be«, sber ; little ch.. 
Jtinblcin n. »B9f »ii. 
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cl&olce, VM^lf. sUn, 

clioose to, tooOen iV. irr 

cbitrcb, Aird^c/. 'Cn. 

city, ^tabtf. e&bte. 

cleanly- 4<^., rcin(t<!^« 

clear, f lar. 

clever, dug (fi in comp.), 

climate, Jllitna n. sa*d. 

close v., fc^lte^cn 0. 

closet— close by adv,^ boitcbett. 

clumsy, ungcfc^icft. 

coacbman, ^utfc^r m. »t8, st. 

cold, fait (d in comp. ). 

colleague, College m. *in, »en. 

collection, ^ammlung/. sgeik, 

colonel, Oberfl m. sten, ten. 

come, (ommen 0. f. ; c. baclc, }urit(fs 

f ommeti^ ioiebcrfommnt ; c. in, f^tn 

ctnf ommcn ; c. on, beranf omtnett ; c. 

past, oorbetf ommen ; foil to c, 

au^bitihtn 0. f. 
comfort, ZrofI m, *M, 
comfortable, beqiicm. 
command, Ocfebl ni. s% sle. 
commission, fluftra^ m. s^i, »&ge. 
compact, Ocrtrag m. <g8, sage. 
companion, ®(fabrtc m. sen, sen. 
company, ®(f((lfc^aft/. sten. 
compel, iwingcn 0, 
complain, flagcn. 
complaining, Jllagctt n. «n8« 
complete, ooUflanbig. 
comprebend, begreifctt 0. 
comrade, itamtrab m. sbS, sben. 
concerned, bet^ciUgt (in, bei)* 
concert, C^oncert n. >t8, cte. 
conduct, (= guide) ftil^reit; (= behave) 

M httta^tn 0. 
confess, geflcbcn 0. 
confidence, Oertraiictt n. sn8. 
connect t — be connected* )ttfams 
•mctibattgcn 0. 

conqueror, Sefleger m. »c^, «r. 
Conrad, fiotirab. 
conscious, fi^ (do^.) bcwuft, 
consent, jufagcn. 
consider (= meditoto), fiberle'gen; 

(= regard as, deem) croc^tett^ f^alun 

0. fur (a«?.) 24.7. 
consideration, (= reaBon) ®runbm. 

thti, sfinbe. 
constantly, {mnur* 
contain, tnt^alttn 0, 
contented, sufdebeit. 
continue, bleibcn 0, f. 
contrary t— on tbe c, f^inge^tu, 
convent, Stlofktv ft. sx9, tbfUr, 
convince, fibcricit'gcn, 
coolc, Adc^tn /. snnen. 
copy, obfd^rcibm 0. 



comer, <6(fe /. •tu ; o* boose, ffds 
bou* n, efeS; f&ufer. 

cosy, traulic^. 

costly, f oflbar. 

congb, ^uflett m. sn8. 

counsellors — state c», ^taat^tatlf 
m. t^9, s&t^e. 

country, £anb n. sbeS, «&nbet ; na- 
tive c, Oaterlanb n. »H ; excur- 
sion into tbe c, £anb«>artie/. sen. 

courage, fBtutff m. et^eS. 

courageous, mutbig. 

course, £auf m. sf eS. 

courtly, lioflid!^ 

cousin, Setter m. stS, st; (female) 
C^ouflne/. een. 

cover, ocrbctfett. 

cow,^ub/. sfl^e. 

coward, 9(ia(in0 m. egS, sge. 

creep, f riec^ 0. 

cre'vr, Otonnfi^ft/. sten. 

crime, Oerbre^^n n. tni, sn. 

criminal, Oerbrcc^r m. etd, st. 

cross (= go over), bin^<rfabrcn 0. f. 

cry, Xuf m. sfeS, sfe.— cry out, aaU 
fcbrciett 0. 

cup,Zaffe/. sen. 

curious, neuglerig* 

cusbion. Stiffen m, *n8| *ii. 



daily, taglii^. 

dance v., tanseiu 

danger, ®tfdfyvf. sttn, 

dangerous, gcfabrli^. 

darlc, bunCel ; d. blue, bunlelblau. 

date, 2)atum m. smS, sta. 

dangbter, Zo<!^ter /. «5i^teT ; d. of 

tbe king, Stmis^tQd^ttt f, s&d^tec. 
dawn v., grouett. 
day, Zag m. *fle«, *fle. 
dassle, bktibem 
dead, tobt^ ge^orben 47.1. 
deatb, Xob m. sbeS. 
deceive, binterge'ben 0., betriigen 0. 
decide, entf^Kibcn 0, 
deed, Xbat/. eten. 
deep, tief. 

defend, oertbeibigett. 
defender, Skrtbeibiger m. tt€, «r. 
defy, tro^en (dat. ). 
dejected, niebergcfdi^Iagen. 
deliverance, Slettung/. 
depart, ocrrcifen f. ; d« firoia lift, 

abf^Kiben 0. f. 
departure, 9LhttiUf. 
depiction, Cdi^ilbcmng/ sen. 
design, 9$pr|pabcti n. tni, sn ; WffU^ 

/. sten 47.8. 
desire, tttftf^ 
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4let«(itelm»tfloai« Vntf^btl fn, «|f^9, 

•ftffe. 
detestable, iAi^feuUd^ 
de-rlee, oiU^cnfra N. irr. 
devotion, drgcbiing/ 
dletlo]iarjr,CBdrtct^u<!^n. vt^, <ft^«r. 
die, fhrbat 0. f. ; die oot, oerflttiiis 

mcnf. 
differ, thwtidftn 0. f. 
dUHeult, fd^iDcr* 
dime, |u fBtitta^ cffint O., fpCffMI. 
dinner t — Ibr d«, |U fBtitta^* 
dip, tondftn* 
direet, rid^itni d* to, tbilesdi M 

direetly, $Uid^ 

disagreeable, unattgate^iil ; be d. 

to, mil faOctt 0. {dat). 
disappear, oerfd^winbcit 0. f. 
diseontented, uti|ttfriebctt. 
diseonrtesy, Un^vfii^^Mtf, 
discover, cntdecfcn* 
disease, ttrantl^itf. cteti* 
disbonest, um^rfic^. 
displease t — ^be displeasiltg^ to, 

miflfallcii O. {dot,), 
distant, tntHrnu 
do, t^un O., nuM^ 3L10, f^tsfeti O. 

55 ; do -vritbout, tn^ffvtn {ffen.) ; 

be done, gcfc^lrett 0. f. 25.8; 

{ttrengthening a request) bodf 29.20 : 

08 aiix*y in qtseatiofw^ negative 

phrases^ and imperative, not to be 

rendered. 
doctor, fltit m. tM, Veiste. 
doc, ^unb m. *U^ t^ ; little d., 

^iSitbil^cti n, fn9, sn. 
dominion, ^rrft^fr/. 
door, X^fir / 'ten. 
donbt, Sweifel m. tU, «f.— «y. htimtif 

Uln ; d. or, iweifebt mi {diU.}. 
donbtAal, |tD(ifeI^afi. 
doubtless, WO^U 
down, nitbtt, unHt, ^{imtHcr, ete» : tee 

the verbs, 
down-flowing, ^emtiterflfcf cMb, |ers 

tiicbcrflieleub. 
downrigbt, »a^r. 
drangbt t— dr* of air,- Suft^ug m. 

draw t — dr. near or nigb, j^nms 

na^tn \,, fld^ itabent 59; dr* on 

(clothes etc. ), ati}i(ben O. 
f raviring-roonii, fBcfeflfd^aft^imiiKr 

n, tti, sT. 
dreadfVil, fdi^rcdnic^* 
dress, ftlcib n, sUi, *ter. 
drlnlK v.f tr<ti(«n O. — nofm, Octrsiif 

n. sis, »fe. 
drive, (= drive away) forftrcibcti O. :■ 



(s go in a carriage) fs^rot O. f. ; 

be driven np, eerfa^rcii O, f • 
drown, crtriitfcti O. f. 
dnlce, ^r)09 m. *gS, sge. 
dwell, iDobmn ; d-w. npon« 

baiigctt 0. (<ial.). 
dwelling, CBobtttuid/. «9e». 



eacb I— e* one, |^ ; e« otber« cteons 

bcr ; ffcb^ iinft^ cu<!b (155.4). 
ear, Cbr n. ttt9t sttn. 
earlier cuiv., dftr* 
early, frub* 

eartb) #rbc ; on e.» onf 9t bt m (ttSV 
eartbly, irbifll^. 
east, dttn, m. *ni, 
easy, Uid^U 
eat, cffht 0. 

edge, Stonb m, 9h€, Winter* 
edition, Sluiaabc/. *tn, 
education, wrgicbnttg/. 
egregiously, gcn>aftts* 
eitber eonj., tnuotttt* 
cigbt, a<bt 
elder, dlttr* 
elderly, Sltli^ 
eldest, altcfl. 
eminence, 9Lnfy8f^f. *«!. 
emperor, J(aiferm.*r^, ef^ 
enclose in, bteifoscit {dat.)% 
end, 9nbt n. »t9, «en. 
endure, erieibcii O. 
enemy, %tinb m, tM, »b( ; QMnbte/: 

«nnen 212. 
engaged by, crrtriffm mm 47.8. 
Bnglisbman, wiigfitibcr m. st9, st. 
Englisbwoman, <iii9Ulttbe<ritt /. 

cnsen. 
ei^oy, M frcttcM (gen,), 
ennui, SoitgnMile/. 
enormous, ungcbcuer* 
enongb, getiiig; bave en. of« fM 

^abett (otfc). 
entircy gati|. 
entreaty, ^itttf. ttn, 
enviable, bcttcibeMiDcrt^. 
equal v., gkfcb'ontmcii 0. f. (dtxL)^ 
errand, Sluftrag m. sgd, cAgc. 
escape v., ctttgcbctt 0. f. (<fat.), mtfU*^ 

ben 0. f. (dat.), cntlaufcn O. f. 
estate, ®ut n« et9, nfttet. 
SSurope, ^uropa n, sa*8. 
even, aucbr fclbfl 36. 1, fogor 59. 
event, C^reignifl n. «ffe^, »|fe ; lead* 

ing ev., ^aufitercigitit n. •fitit *ffc. 
evening, Vbcnb m. tH, «bc ; May 

ev., SRaiabctib m. *b4, «be ; tili•e▼^ 

beutc SIbetib. 
eventide, Vbenb^cit J^ 
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ewr, ftf icnuito. 

•very, |c^ (190) ; vrwy one, |eb«f» 
tnmiti (187); •▼erTtbinff, aBcft; 

•▼ident, pfFmkar* 

evil culj., &M.'^w>uny Uebcl n. «tt, 4. 

exactljr, gcrabe, (Ott) 39.5. 

examine, betrod^ten. 

•xample, Oeifpfol n. sU, sb, Skyrbflb 

n. cbS, sber ; fbr ex*, )uiii Ccifpief. 
exceedingly, |»d(^fl. 
ttxcelleitt, oprtTcfiflic^, onigeicid^ct. 
exevrsion, 9(u#^U9 m, e^^, »ii%i ; exc. 

into the eountry, ttmbpattit f. 

•en ; moantain-excwnioB, Ocrjis 

IMttk/ sen. 
execute, auifi5bmi» 
toxMt, beflrebcit. 
exertion, SItiflrmaitiig/ •fen. 
exile (= banUhed person), l^etbrnnt 

(uU' ^ noun, 
expect, (I'lVAttcfl* 
express adj.^ audbrfiAid^ 
extent, Sluftbelwung/ 
extraordinary, oujcrpt^cnflill^ 
extreme, aufterifl. 
eye, 9lu9( n, 9t%, »txu 



fkee, ^f[<!bt fk *\%, «teT. — «. go to 

flftde, oen»eif (ti f. 

finil t— f. to come, attMI(<b(it O. f. 

finin t — -vroald f«, mddS^te {pret. 9ubj. ) . 

teitliAil, gctrciu 

fell, faactt 0. f. 

fklse, fa(fd). 

fkmily, 9atn{lic/ ttn. 

femine, ^utigcritiot^ f, 

for, vttit, ftnt. 

flkrtlier, tpciter. 

fkte, ^c^icffal n. «IiB, sfe. 

flktefVil, ocr|^atignff|»off. 

fktber, Oater m. «Tf , s&tct. 

fkuit, ®dm'b/. «tett. 

Fanst, 9aufl m. stS. 

fear v., furc^tcn, bcffin^tcii 89.6.^ 

nouTi, tingfl/. 
fearAil, furd^tcrliifi. 
feel (= be sensible of) cmiififibcii 0. ; 

(=3 find one^B self) M fi&I^Ien 39.8, |« 

Slutlie fcin 41.& 
fell, fdaett* 
fellow, 9urf4K m^ *en, «eii ; 9ttA m. 

*% >(e 48.9. 
fellow-being, feUoiv-man, WHtf 

tttcnfc^ m. 9\e)(n, •fd^en. 
fertile, fnii^tbat. 
fervent, iniHg. 
festival, 9«ft n. stf9, tii» 



fetcb out, fpcroiii^olm^ 

few^, iDcnig ; a few^, einigc j>?. 

Held, %tVb tk bM, sbev. 

flfth, funft. 

flfty, fiinfiig. 

flglit, fc^teit 0., fkreiim 0. 15.18; ft 

one*s vfray, fidf fdi^lagcti 0. 
fill, crfjilim, (an office etc.) (cfbibdi 

22.4. 
finally, tttbK^ 
find, ^bcn O. 
fine, fi^dn. 
fiuisbed, fcrtig* 
firm, fefl* 
first a4/., erfl.— <Kftr. crfl, |iicr|l 87. 10 ; 

at f., fltn tlnfong 67 ; In tlie €• 

place, crflcit*. 
fish, 9if<4 m. sfi^eS, af^. 
fit v., ^afTcn (dat.). 
A^99 fSnf. 

fix, ^cftcn (on, aisf)* 
flat, fiad^. 
fiee, fUe^cn 0. f. 
floor, 9n|bobcti m. ml. 
flonr, Wt^l n. »IeS. 
flow down, f^ittunterflictcn O. f. 
fiow^er, fBlumtf, *tn. 
Iky ofiT, fortflicgen 0. f. 
foam V. ., fd^aumcn* 
foe, 9(inb m. tUi, sbc. 
follow, fotacn f. {d€U.\ nadffv^^tn f. 

(<2a^) 4S.3, nod^ommcn O. f. 42.4; 

r. after, nac^folgen f. {dot.), 
fooiisii, t^oHd^n 
foot,' 9ut m. 4c^f «ft|c* 
for prep. ^ fur (ace.) SS.24; (wait, hope 

for) oiif (a«c. ) ; (for fear) oor {dat, ) ; 

(for reasons) ata id€U.) ; (for first 

time) iu ((2a<.) ; (for a certain time 

nntil now) felt {dot.) 85.7, 42.1 ; (= 

during) long (after ace.) ; (ask for) 

urn: often to he omitted^ the noun 

being put in the datiue, 
for conj.y bcnn* 
forbid, octhUttn 0. 
force, }toingen ; (= impose by violenee) 

ottfbringen 0. 27.20. 
forest, Viatb m. sUi, s&Ibf t ; little f^ 

SBafb^Kit n. sn9, sn. 
forget, oergeffctt 0. {gen. or euse.). 
former, frul|^er; tbe t,{oppoud to 

latter) fen (166.1). 
formerly, itvJfVt, oormali* 
fortb, fort. 

fortune t — good f., OlfidP fl. •11. 
four, oier. 

Franlc, 9nnt;) m. ssenl. 
Prederielc, 9ri<bdd) m. f ^. 
free adj. , frei ; f« from care, f^r^em 

frei. — v., befreieit (f^om. mid). 
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Frenelft, fhmidflff^ 

FrencMniAn, 9ran)ofc m. •en, fCn. 

friend, 9rcimb m. •bed, 'be ; Qfrcitntin 
/. •nnen. 

friendly, fvtutthUd^» 

from, opn {dot.); au* (dat.) 31.2, 
86. 2 ; (hide, j>rotect from) oor (dot. ). 

fngltlre, 9Iu<^tUn0 m. cgd, (ge. 

fkirlons, wur^enb. 

fkumlsh, (= deliver) licfem ; (s pro- 
vide with faruiture) moblireti* 

Atrtl&er adv., locitcr. — v, ht^orbtnu 

futnri noun, Sufitnft/. 



gain v.y gewfnnen 0. 

garden, Garten m. aiid, s&rten. 

gardener, Gartner m. *ti, *x» 

gate, Z|)or n. steS, fte. 

general, 9(I^I^(tr m. •m, ften. 

generous, frcigebfg* 

gentle, |art (ft in comp.). 

genuine, td^U 

Oerinany, ^tutfd^lant n. *hi, 

get, (= obtain) belommen 0.; (= 
fetch) ^okn 44^6 ; (= become, grow) 
»erbcn 0. f. ; (get into prison) fonts 
men 0. f. ; (get in the way) trctcn 0. 
f. 46.8; get ready, ftc^ bereit mas 
dbcn ; get in, f)intinHtisen 0. f. ; 
get do-vrn, bcninterfleiQett 0. f. ; 
• get on, oomarti geben 0. f. ; get 
' out of, ffeigen 0. f. au^ (dot.) 29.4 ; 
get tl&rougli, burc^fommen 0, f. 

gbost, ®(ifl m. ttt9, sttt, 

gbostly, geiflerbaft. 

girl, fKatdftn n. tn9, *n ; servant- 
girl, lCienftmabd)en n. snS, en. 

give, gcbcn 0. ; (give a lecture) ^als 
ten 0.; give up, aufgebcn; give 
ivay, nac^gebcn. 

glad, frob ; be g. to, gem adv, 

gladly, gcme. 

gladsome, (ebcnifrob* 

glass, ®Ia« n. sfed, s&fer; pair of 
glasses, Orille/. $en. 

glorious, bcrrlidj^, gar f^tttXid^ 59. 

glory, Slubm m. smeS. 

go, gcbcn 0. f* ; go away, fortge^en, 
weggcben; go back, (urficf gebcn ; 
go doivn, untergcben ; go to teee, 
cntgcgcngebcn {dat. ) ; go off, ocrrci^ 
fen f. ; go on, weitcrgebcn ; go on 
al&ead, oprangeben ; go out, ^im 
auifa^rcn 0. f. ; go over, biniibcn 
gcbcn ; go past, oprubcrgcben ; go 
tl&ere or tl&ither, bingcbcn 21.8, 9 ; 
go along witlk one, mitgc|)cti| 
gone, fort 29.18. 

goal, Sfcl n. fle«, *U, 



good, gnt ; g* fortune, W&iA ft. vM, 
government, Stcgicmng^ 'gcs. 
grandflttl&er,®rofiMitcrm^ «rd, «Aier. 
grandmotl&er, Grofntttttery. «&ttet. 
grandson, <SnIcI »n^ »tt, «L 
grant, gctoabrcn, gcbcn O. 43. 2. 
grateAU (= i^eeable), toobltljucnb. 
grave nouTi^ Grab n. sbcS^ sftber. 
grave adj, (= heavy), groft (5 tn 

comp.). 
great, gro# (5 in comp,\ ||od^ (120.4, 

139.1) 14.1, 37.8, 
greatly, febr* 
ground, Oobcn m. ^nS. 
groiv, wad^fen 0. f. ; (= become) mcr: 

ben; gr. upt ottfwacl^fen; gr. 

worse, fl4» ocrf4»k(f»tcm ; lal^b- 

grown, bo4^9<t>'<i4^<n* 
guardian, Oormunb m. •Mr »ftiibcr. 
guest, ®afl m. cteS, 'dfle. 
guide, 9ubrcr m. «t<, »v» 
guilty, fcbulbig. 
gun, Oiicbfc/. «eiu 
gus]&, tcroorflrdmcn f. 



l&abit, Ocwo^tt^cft/ *ten. 

l&ail (of weather), ^agcln. 

l&aill ^eil! 

l&alf, ba(b ; 1&. past eigl&t, ^alb iKim. 

l&and, ^axibf, fdnbc ; on tl&e oti&er 

1&., bagcgen. 
l&andsome, fcbon* 
happen, gcfcJ[Kb(n 0. f . ; b. to, bcgcf* 

tun f . 
l&appiness, ®(u(f n. 'M. 
l&appy, glucflicf^. 
l&ard, flarf (ft in comp.) 14.6. 
l&ardly (= scarcely), toum* 
l&ann v., fcf^abcn {dot,), 
l&asten, fldj^ bcctfcn. 
l&at, ^ut m. tMf »ftte. 
liate, ^afTcn. 
l&augl&ty, ^o4»milt^{g. 
l&ave, ^abcn N. irr, ; at aux'y, ^obcn 

or fcfn 0, f. ; l&ave to {with ir^fin, 

84ain.lc) ^abctt )Ur miifrcn ; {ufUh 

obj. and pott part,) laffcn 0, {with 

injln. ). 
l&e, er (151), bcr (166.2&) ; l&e who, 

tocr 27.8. 
head, ttopf m, •feS, »Bpfe. 
heal, ^cilcn. 
health, Ocfuttb^cit /. 
healthy, gcfuilb* 
hear, ^6rcn« 

hearer, 8ttb5rcr m, *H, «r. 
heart, ^n n. «|en0, 'icft ; at hoarit 

MK^ricn* 
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keed, oc^teti (gen^) 18.10; ad^ttn onf 

iace.) 12.6, 46.16. 
belp v., ^tlftn 0. (dcU.). — noun, ^HU 

Uf. 
luelplettneu, ^ulfloflgFeft/. 
benceftortli, funftjg. 
Henry, ^cinri<^. 
bere, ^ier« 

bero, J^tlt m. sben, sben. 
bergelf, fid) or felbfl or felbcr (1 55). 
bide, oerbcrgcn 0., wtfttdm (flrom, 

oor) 49.1. 
bigb, bocf) (120.4, 1S9.1); blgb- 

fpro-vv^n, bod)9(n>ac^f(ti. 
bigliljr, ^dd)fl 41.3. 
biU, •^ugel m. 4d, «I. 
blmself {refl. obj.) f!c^ $ {in appos'n) 

fclber, felbfl. 
his, feiti (157), Uv (161). 
bistory, ®efd)fc^te/ sen. 
hitlfterto, bid je^t. 
hoarse, l[)eifer. 

hold I— h. still, flia ^altcn 0. 
home (= to one's home), l^tim ; at h., 

honesty, <St^t\\^Uit f. 

honor, @br(/. sen ; in h., ^u @brcn 

(95) ; man of h., OFbrenmantt m. 

txi%, scinner. — v. beel^rm* 
honorable, ebrbar. 
hope v., ^of^tt (for, ouf). — noun, 

^offnung/. sgen (of, auf). 
hopefktl, boffnungdood. 
horse, Vferb n. sbcd^ sbe. 
host, SBirtb y^. «t^ed, «t^e. 
hostile, feittblJdb' 
hostler, ^tadfnec^t m, si%, «te. 
hot, bci't* 
hour, 'Ztvmhtf. sen ; quarter of an 

h., Q{(rte(fhinbe/. sen. 
house, ^aa^ n, sfed, saufiir ; corner 

h., @dbaud n. sfed, s&ufer ; little 

h., <fVaui(b(n n. snd; sn ; to our h., 

}u vtni 8:3.8. 
hover, fd)n>cbcn. 
ho-w, toit ; ho-vr many, n>iet>icl« 
ho-vFever, aber, bocb 44. :i. 
hundred, bunbert. 
Hungarian, Uttgar m. srS, srn. 
hungry i— -be h., bungem. 
hunter, Sager m. fxi, *t. 
hurl, ncrfen O. (at, mtf)* 
husband, tDtonn in, sua, sAnnev. 



I, i(b (151). 

if, tpenn ; or expressed by the inverted 

order (433). 
Ill, ftanf (a in.comp.). 



illness, ttrantfftitf. •kn* 
illumine, bckuc^ten. 
imagine, fldj) (dcU.) cfitbilbau 
in&mediate, au^tnhUdlidh 
imminent, oorbaitbcm 
in&part, ntitt^eilcti. 
iuiplore, anflcbcn. 
importance, fBiid^ti^Mtf. 
iuiportant, bebcutettb. 
impossible, unmoglidi). 
in&prisonment, ®(fong(nf(^aft/. 
iuiprobable, unt9abtf(^<tnlic^* 
imprudent, uitoorf!d)tig. 
in adv.^ (= in hither) b<K4n»— ^»'<?»m 

in (dot. ) ; (in yard, country, castle, 

spot) auf {dat.); (= in respect to) on 

23.2, 50; (concerned in) bci ; in this 

manner or iiray, auf bicfe SBeife ; 

in that conj., inbcnu 
incessant, unouft^orUc^ 
inclination, Rcigung/. sgen ; £ufl/ 

36.1. 
inclined t— be !• to, |ugcnefgt fcttt 

{dot.). 
incouiprehensible, unht^ttifli^* 
inconceivable, unbenfbar. 
inconsiderate, rudffcbtiloi. 
increase, (= make higher) tvl}6htn ; 

(= make more numerous) oermebren ; 

(= become greater) }une|)iti(ii 0, 
incredible, unglaublic^. 
indeed, 190^1^ jiDar 32.7, 64 
independent, felbftanbig* 
Indifferent, glei<^gultig. 
indistinct, unbeutUdj). 
industrious, flcifig* 
infltUible, unfe|)Ibar« 
influence, QNnfluf m. s^t9, s&ffc. 
inhabitant, ^inno^nev m. sr0, •! 

31.2, SciDo^ner m. srd, st 22.6. 
injure, fd)abett {dot.). 
injustice, Uttrec^t n. st4. 
inhstand, Xintenfaf n. sfye8» sdffer. 
inn, 9Birt|)ibaui ti^ sfeS, sdufer. 
innocent, unfcbulbig. 
insist on, befte^cti 0. auf {ace.) 26.4, 

bringcn auf 27.24. 
intend, bcabftcbtigcti. 
interest one's self for, fldj) amte^i 

men 0. {gen.). 
interrupt, unterbredj^'en O. 
into, in (ace.) ; (into the country) auf 

{ace. ). 
invisible, unftc^tbar. 
invite, (inlaben 0. 
Irishuian, Sridnber m. *xi, •u 
is, Ok (239.2). 

it, e», er, ffc (154.1), bcrfelbe etc, (171). 
Italian adj.^ italienifcf). — noun^ 3tas 

licncr m. srd, ;x. 
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nelgKbor, fftadiibat m. ^9, (tn. 

neither adv.^ wtbtv, audf • • • nid^t 68. 

neplie-vr^ ffl^, ni. ttn, «en. 

never, nit, nimmermetfv 60. . 

ne-vr, ntu* 

ne-virs i~plece of n., fHad^rid^lf, sten. 

ne-vF«papcr, Seitung f. sgen. 

niece, 9?i(^te/. sen. 

nigli t — dra-vr nigh, ^(ronna^ctt f. 

night, fflad^tf. fOt^te. 

ninety, ncunjfg. 

no, (negative answer) ntin ; adj.^ fein 
(195.2) ; no less, nfd)t nwniger ; no 
longer or no more, nic^t mel[)r; 
no longer . . . anything, nid)ti 
mc^r 46.10 ; no one, Ricmattt (186). 

noble, ehtU 

noiselets, geraufc^Ioi* 

noisy,* (armeitt. 

nor, np(^. 

not, nidft ; n. a, fern (195.2). 

nothing, ni6)ti. 

notice v., QtwaffV toerbctt 0. f. {ace.)^ 
beiticrfett 66. 

November, S^ooetnbcr m. *t9. 

no-vF, it^t, nun 58. 

nnuiber, Unjal^I /. ; in n*, an ttv 
3af}U 

nnuierons, ^af)lttid^» 

nnrse, pflt^tn. 



oak, iSidftf. »tn, 
oar, 9tub(r n. »t9, *t/ 
oats, ^afcr m. ftd. 

o1>«F9 B<i^c^(*f {dot.). 

Object V.J tlmoenben, 

oblige t — to ob., ju ®efan<n (any one, 

dot.) ; be obliged, mtiffen N.'irr. 
obstinate, (fgcnffnnig. 
obtain, bef ommen 0. 
occasion, Qckgen^eit/. sten. 
occnr, (intreffcn 0. f. 
o'cloclc, Ubr (211.8). 
October, October m. «r0. 
odious, oerbofit* 
of, oon ((2a^.) ; (hope of) auf (a<;<;.) ; 

(make of) mii (do^.) : generally to 

be omittedy and the governed noun 

put in the genitive. 
oir, ntfi, baoon ; go off, ocrreifcn f. ; 

go roaring off, baoonbraufen ; 

shoot off, abfcbicfttn 0. ; take off 

(clothes), aui}i(b(t< 0» 
offend, bcleibi0(n« 
offer, anbitttn 0, 
olBcer, Officicr m. «t8, ate. 
often, Bit, oftcri 40.5 ; as of. as, fo 

oft. 



old, alt (& in eomp.) ; old man, ^vell 

m. sfeS, sfe. 
on, auf {ace, or dat.^ 876) ; (on a day) 

on (dat.) ; draiv on, ankief)tn O. ; 

get on, oonoartd gc^en 0, \. ; pnt 

on, auffe^en. 
once, (inmal ; o. more, no(^ ({nnml ; 

at o., |U0l(id), fllcic^ 44.6. 
one, (in (198) ; (= they, people) man 

(185) ; one another, uni^ eud^, ficb 

(155.4). 
one*s self, ffdj^ or fclber or felbfl 

(155.2,5). 
only, nur. 
open, fr(i32.2; op. air, 9rc{r nenU 

adj. as noun. 
opinion, Wttinun^ f. ssen, 9nfidnf, 

«ten. 
opponent, ®t^»tr m. et%, at. 
opportunity, GtU^tn^tit f. sten. 
oppose, ficb n»<b(rfe$cn {dal. ). 
opposite pr^., gegcnubcr {dot, 374). 
or, obcr. 

orange, Vpfelflntf. stn» 
order 7^oun .* — in o. that, bamit^ um 

bat; in o. to, um • • • )U.— v., bes 

fhUen. 
origin, Urfprun^ m. sgS. 
original, urfprunglicb* 
ornament, 3i(rbc/. «en« 
other, anbcr. 
ought, follcn Ni irr, 
our, unfer (157 etc.). 
ourselves, uni or felbcr or felbfl 

(155.2,5). 
out i~out of, aui {dat.) ; get out 

of, fleigcn 0. f. oon (dot.). 
ontulAe prep., auflcrbalb (gen.). 
over adv. J ffin&btv 29.23 ; o. and o., 

fort unb iott.—prep., (= above) ubet 

(da^.); (= acroRs) ubier {acc.)\ (s 

more than) ubcr. 
overcoat, Ucberrod m. tl9, *hdt, 
overturn, umioerTen O. 
ovenvhelm, uber^au'fcn. 
o-vrn adj.. cigen. 
oivner, 9ef!^(r m. tx%, >t. 



pail, iSimtt m. «r8, »r. 

pain v., fc^memcn. 

painful, fcbntcrjili^^. 

pttinless, f^mcr^fo*. 

painting, ®emalbe n. ^tt, «e* 

pair of glasses, fdviVLtf. ten. 

palace, f^alafl m. *tl, cafle. 

pane, 9(b({bc /. «en ; ivindo'vr-^i^ 

9(nfl(rf<b<fbc/. cen. 
pant, Icu<b<n« 
1 paper, (= newiipaper) Seitung/ sgfs. 
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paitloift, teneftctt .0. {dot. ace). 

parents, ^IternpL 

Paris, f^arid. 

parson, Vfarrer m. *x9, st, 

part, Z^efl m. or n. sM, ste ; p* of 

tbe world, SBeltt^il m. sId, At ; 

take p. in, Z^eil nef)m(tt 0. an 

(da^.)i mftmac^cn (ace.) 44.9. 
i^arty, f^artci/. selen. 
»a8s, 0(i»en 0. f. 55; p«b7, oorbcfges 

lien on {dat. ) ; p. [something] over, 

faffven 0> f. mit [ettoad] aber (occ.) 30.4. 
passenger, VoAagtcr m* «t8, ste. 
past noun, Qcrgangcnbcit /. — adv., 

oorubcr^ oorbet; go p., oontbcrges 

ben 0. f. ; flo-«v p., ooruberfiicflen 0. 

f. on (<2a^.); half p. eight, b^Ib 

ncun. 
path, SBe0 m. sgeS, age. 
patienee, ®ebulb/. 
pay, b(i)a|^Icn. 
peaceftil, frieblic^. 
peacb, Wrflc^e/. «en. 
peasant, Ooucr m. std, srn. 
people, (= nation) Qolt n. sCeS, «5Iter ; 

(= folks) ttuupl. 
perceive, gcwobren. 
perfect o^;., oonflanMg. 
perforin, t»ernd)ten* 
perfbrmance, f^orflellung/. sgen. 
perhaps, oicllctc^t. 
periodical, 3(itfd)rift/ eten. 
perish, um'Iommcn 0. f. 
permission, ®riaubnH|/. 
permit, }ug(bcn O., eriauben 49.6. 
persecute, ocrfolgen. 
person, ^erfon^. «nett. 
' personal, |>etfon«cb» 
petition, 93{tt(/. «en. 
photofpraph, ^botograi^bfc/ «en. 
physician, ^Irj^t m. sted, iSerjte. 
picture, Silb n. «be8, sber. 
piece, <Stud n. sC8, cCe ; p« of ncvrs, 

Vta&^ti&tt f. sten. 
pile np, aufbaufen. 
pious, frontm. 
pity, (= something to be regretted) 

Scbabc » take p. on, fldj^ crbamien 

{gen.). 
place, ^tclle/ *en, Ort m. titi, tit or 

Oerter ; in the first pi., crfleni. 
plague, pXa^tn* 
plan, Vlon m. tnti, sine. 
plate, ZcIIcr m. ftd, sr. 
play v., fi»{elen« 
pleasant, ongcnc^m. 
please, (= be pleasant to) gefaflfn 0. 

{dat. ) ; (in polite request) bttte ( for 

it^ Bttte, I beg), %ifaXl\^ik adv. 48.3. 
pocket, XafdK/. sen. 



poison, ®lft n. steS, tit, 
poisonous, 0tftig. 
Pole, Vole m. itn, «en. 
police, VoUj^ei/. 
pobr, arm (d in comp.). 
population, fBtvolUvun^f. 
portfblio, Wtappef. sen. 
positively, iDabrbaftig. 
possession t — take p. of, ft(^ bemad^ 

tigen (gen.). 
possible, moglic^ ; not possibly, un^ 

md0lfc^. 
Potsdam St., ^otdbamerflraflc/. 
pound, Vfunb n. stcd, sbe. 
practice, ®e»obnbeit /. sten. 
practising, ptattiidf* 
praise, (obcn. 
precious, f oftbar. 
preftr to, ficber adv. 29.23. 
prepare, oorbereiten. 
presence, ©egenioart/. 
present nonn^ (time) ®egcnti>art /. , 

(gift) Ocfcbent n. tU, sU ; for the 

pr., oorfauftg.— ae?/., gegenwarttc), 

56, antDcfenb35.9.— v. (= give) fe^en* 

(en. 
pretext, Oomanb m. «b8, sinbe. 
pretty adj.^ nicMicb^ |)tibf<b* — adv. 

(= tolerably), giemltd). 
price, f^reid m. s\t%, sfe. 
priest, Vricfler m. tx%, it. 
prince, %vitft m. tttn, sten. 
principle, ®ntnbfa^ m. si^tB, «&|}e. 
print, brutfcn. 

prison, ®cfangm# n. sfyeS, sffe. 
private ball, Vrtoatbaa m. sIS, sfiHe 
probable, iDabrfd)cinUd). 
produce, oorfttbren {to, dat.). 
proftssor, Vrofeffor m. «r8, srcn 
promise v., oerfprecbcti 0. — noun,- 

Ocrfi»red^n n. tn9, sn. 
proof, Seweii m. s\t9, s\t. 
proper, rec^t* 

property, @<sent^um n. »m9. 
prophet^ Prop^tt m. sttn, sttn. 
prospect, 9Lttifid)tf. sten. 
protect, befd)u^en (from, opr). 
proud, flo(}. 
provide, (= supply) ocrfebcn O. ; (sa 

have on hand) beforgen laffcn 0. 
provident, t>orf!d)ti0. 
prudent, oorffc^ttg. 
Prussian, Vreu^c m. *tn, sen. 
public, ofTentlicb* 
punctual, punftUd^* 
pupil, ^d^Icr in. st9, St. 
pursuer, Scrfol0(r m. tti, sf . 
put, tfiitn O. 44.10; put on, atiffcBcn 

18.19, 36.8, onlcaen 5a 
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quarter:— Mill* of an hoar, Oicrtcls 
fhttibe /. tin ; qit. of the toura, 

Ctabtt jiieil m. «I9, fie. 
queen, ItdniQiit/. •»&««• 
qaeneh, ^lleti. 
qneetion fiovn, Vrofc/. «eiu-rV., bes 

fraacm 
qi|ie]c, idfmdU 
qnlet, frkbUf^, rul^$ 6.10^ 
quite, goiti. 

raft, 9(P# n. «|(9, «i|c 

rage, SButly /. 

rallfrair, Q^ifenbafw/. >ncii ; rall-vr. 

train, iBiitnba^ni»$ m. c)^ «dflC. 
rain v., rcfjnen. 
rapid, gefc^witib, raf(^ 23.2. 
rapt, 8cf|>«ntit. 
rare, fcltcn. 
rather, Ucber. 
rattling, SlafTcbi n. «n8. 
reach, (s= hand) ttUtfmi <s= attain) 

crreidKn. 
read, Icfcit 0. ; r» alond, ttprbftn. 
ready- 1 — get r., flc^ htttit madden. 
real, tpirf (i(b* 
reality t--in r., I({bb<>frtd* 
realm, 9tti^ n. sd^eS, s^e. 
reason, Oemnnft /. ; (^ cause, mo* 

tive) ®ninb m. «b0, sftnte ; for this 

r., tarum* 
receive, empfanacn 0., trbaltttt 0. 67. 
recently, netili((. 
recollect, flc^ cnfflmicit 0. {geiLl, 
recover, wiebere rlongem 
red, rotb (& in comp.), 
refresh, evquiden. 
regular, rcgclmfif {9. 
rejoice, (= give pleasure to) erfmien ; 

(= be glad) ftc^frwctt {wLt^ubtr <xcc.) ; 

rej, in, fld^ erfrctien (j^fcn.) ; be re- 
joiced, ffd) frcucti. 
relate, er^a^ltn* 
release, entlaffett 0. (firom, mi#)* 
reliable, ^uocrloflig* 
relieve, cntlctigen (ac^;. gen. ). 
rely, flc^ ocrlaffcn 0. (upon, aHfticc). 
remain, bltihtn 0. f. 
remainder, 9t(fl m. cteS. 
remarhable, mcrf wurbig. 
remember, fTc^ beflttnen 0, auf (ace:) 

40.10, fidf (rinticrn (p«n.) 56, 
render, Iciflcti. 
repeat 1— be repeated, ff(b 19((b<rs 

bo'Iett. 
repel, abfloftett 0. 
repetition, SBietcrboIutig/. 90cn. 
reply*, atitioprtdi, ocifc^Cll. 
repose, 9tut^tf, ^, 



reproach one Ibr, citttni P^tmttfm 

0, (octf.). 
repugnant to, )ut9{bcr prep, (dot 

874). 
request, 9iittf. sen. 
rescue noun^ Slcttutig/. 
resemble, gUicbeti 0. (<fat). 
reserve, oorbcbAltett O. (fbr, (fo^.). 
resign one*s self to, f|<^ fngfn to 

(occ.). 
respect v., o^ten. 

responsibility, OcranfmortH^feif^. 
rest, 9lub( /. — ^r. one'« seU; M an^ 

rubctt, 
restore, toiebcrbcrflenctt* 
result, <irfo(g >n. sg«, sge. 
retainer, Qafall m. den, 4en. 
return v., juriidFcbren f . — noun, SBics 

bcrfebr/ ; love in r., toicbcrlicbcn. 
revile as, f^Klten 0. (2 ace.), 
reward, So^ti m. sneS, «ne, 
Rhine ivine, 1R.bt\xmtia m, tu9, »nt* 
rich, ttldf, 

riches, 9tiidftf)um m. smi, cfimev. 
rid t — get r, of, (oi nwrbcn 0. f. (o^.). 
ride, (on horse) nittn 0, ; (m Tehiole) 

fabreti O. f. 
rider, 9l(itcr m. ft9, $r. 
right, adj.^ (= correct) ti^tifi ; (= not 

left) ttdft ; be r., 9iecbt bobcn iV: irr 
righteous, ^tted^U 
ring, 9tin9 m. ^geS, ^ge. 
rish, toagfii. 
river, 9(uf m. sffeS, sfijfe. 
road, 9Se0 m. «ge8, sge. 
roar t — approach roaring, ^eran: 

braufen f. ; go roaring olT, baopiis 

braufm f. 
rob, bcroubcn (ace. gen.). 
robber, 9tauber m. *t9, sx $ band of 

r's, 9taub(rbanb(/ $<n. 
roch, 9(Ifen m. sni, sn. 
rogue, ^d^urfe m. sen, *tn, 
root; l^ocb n. st^ed, a&ti^er. 
room, dimmer n. 9ti, at, Cttibe /. sCQ 

6.14. 
royal, tonif^lUfy* 
rude, rob* 
ruin, 9lu{nc/ sen. 
rule, btvvidfm* 
run, rcmun S. irr., laufen 0. f. ; run 

aivay, baoonlaufctt ; run down^ 

bfmittterlaufett. 
Russian, rufflfcb* 



saeriftee, anfopfenu 
sad, traurig. 
saddles;., fattcla* 
•aft, fitbcr* 
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mtMly, iOam 46.11. 

sagacious, fjbig (ft in eomp.y, 

•ail noun. Ccfcl m. »U, 4.— «• fo^rcn 

O, f . 54. 
saloon. Coal m. »frA, 6&Ie. 
same i— U&e s., bcrfelbc (169). 
save v., rcttctu— pr<g9., «ai|cr (dot.) 

27.35. 
savings, «rfpontif /. •((€« 
Saxon, Cai^ ffk »eiif »CB, 

scarcely^, (oum. 

scbool, C4»uk /. «ts ; In ••, oaf bcr 

CdMilc* 
scl&ooUnaster, Cd^nlnwHhrflk ctr^, fV. 
sciemee, 8BifFni|4Nifit/. •itn. 
seat v., fe^ctt. 

second, %weit ; seeondl jr, |Wdtcii*« 
secret, Oc^cintidf n. flTe^, *{fe. 
see, ftitn 0., erfe||cn6&l ; see again, 

tsicbcrfcfictt. 
seem, f^imn O* 
select, ts^l^ktt. 
seli^tormentor, ^kSkftqualtt m. »t9t 

«r. 
sell, serf oulietu 
send, fcitbcti N". irr., f^cEen; send 

back, Kurucffc^icf (tt* 
sensible, oerfkanbi^, ^tfdftihU 
sentinel, Cd^ilbwo^c/. «en. 
September, €ic|»lciitbcr» m. »tt 
seriousness, <Pmfl m. «ted. 
servant, ^knex nk n%, *x \ •••girl, 

iCicnflmatdlKti ti. snS, *ii« 
serve up, fervircit. 
service, ibicnfl fTk »te<, *te, 
session, Ci^tnta/. vflcn. 
set, (of Sim) ttti'tcrad^cti Q. f. 
settle, citiri4^tctt. 
seven, flebcn. 
seventy, ficb(it|{9« 
several, mel^rcrc pi, 
siiade, Cc^ottcn I7k •Ii9f ••. — v., (c« 

sbadoiv, (= dsrk side or aspect) 
C^ttctifcitc/. •». 

sball, foOeti iV. irr. :^^eneraUy to be 
rendered by t?ie future tense of the 
verb to which shall is auxiliary, 

sbameftil, fcf^antlic^. 

sbe, fU (151), bU (ie6.2&) 8317, tkfttbt 
(171) 33.a 

sbip, Z^iff n. ffe^, <ff . 

sboe, Zd^uJfy m. sf^t$, «^e. 

sboot off, abfdE^ictdt 0. 

siftopkeeper, ftramcr m. »«|, sv« 

slftore, ttfer n. ^r^, »¥. 

•kort, furi (ft <n M>mp.). 

slftould, fpflcn N. irr. 19.1S: general- 
ly to be rendered by oomPl; com- 



pare BhaU ; sift* lilfco, mdc^ {pret 

•ubj.), 
sbut, kvunadftu, 
sby, ft^. 
sicUy, franVUdj^* 
side, tkitt/. «en ; bright side, £i<^ 

fdtc /. •€«. 
sigbt, ^f!^ fi. ttS ; firom s., etu$ 

otm ^Hd^u 
silent t — ^be or keep s., fd^wti^^ O, 
since ^r^., ftit {dat.). — adv., long 

s*, langA* 
sincere, oufrM^tfg. 
sink, utt'tcrgel^cn 0. f. 54. 
sing, fltiflcn a 
single, cmiig. 
Sir, mciii ^cm 
sister, Z^ntfktt f. »rn ; little s., 

Cc^toefhrc^n n. «ni| an; brotkers 

and sisters, ^tfdftoifttt pi, 
sit, fl$«t 0. 
six, ifted^. 
sixteen, fcd^)cf^li« 
sixtF, f(C^i(<0. 
sleep tf., fdj^Iafcn 0. — noun, ^dflaf m, 

slo'vr, longfam* 

small, tfciii. 

snake, Cd^bmgc/. »en. 

snatcb, retftcti 0. 

sno-vr, Cd^nec m. se8.— «., fcfincicti* 

so, fo, c« (154. 4«) 25.13, 54. 

soldier, Co'Ibat m. sten/ sten. 

solid I— ^>f s« value, gcbicgett. 

some, 6K^. orpron,^ (in 66, cinigcp^ ; 

pron, t9(((^ (176.3) 41.3, 44.6 ; somf 

one, 3emattb (186). 
sometbing, ctwad* 
souLcvirhat, ctwai. 
souLcvirbere, irgcnbwp. 
son, Co^n m^ cne9, sd^nt. 
song, £<eb n. ebed, eber ; s«-book, £ic« 

tcrbucf) n. «<!^d, eftd^er. 
soon, balb ; as soon as, fobalb. 
sopha, Copba n. sa*8, «a8. 
sorely, fcbtDcr, beftig 61. 
sort t — -«vbat s* of, wag fur (175) ; all 

sorts oi; adcrld {indecLudJ. 415.11). 
sound fortb, crtpttcii. 
spade, Zpattn m. stiS, sn» 
sparkle, funfeln. 
speak, fpvtdjfm 0, 
specially, (tgcng. 
specif^, fpcdftcirett, ongebcn O. 
spectacle, (= show) Zd^auipkl n. sig, 

*Ie ; spectacles, (= glasses OriKe 

/. -en. 
speech, 9pv€idftf. 
spirits— in good spirits, gtttev 

l^ingc 
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ipiritcd, tnnt^fg. 
splendid, proc^tooll. 
•plendor, ®Ian) m. *iti, 
apotj^tellc/. sen, 9((cf m. sleS, sfe46.5. 
spread t — sp. abroad, oerbreixett ; 

sp. out, auihvtittn* 
spy, ^pion m. sxii, sne. 
stable, 9taU m, «Ied, s&IIe. 
stand, flc^cn 0. ; st. by, Oefflefyett 0. 

(da<.) ; St. still, He^ett hltihtn 0. f. 
standing noun^ ^ttl)tn n. ^nd. 
start, ahiaf)ven 0. f. 
state-connsellor, ^toatirat^ ^n. rt^S, 

sat^e. 
station (railway), 9a^nf)of m, t% 

sofe. 
stay, bleibcn 0. f., flc^ aufbatten 0. 

27.18; St. ainray, tot^hitibtn, forts 

bleiben, audblcibcn 82.3. , 
«teal, ficblett O. 
step v., tretett 0. f. ; st* in, (Jntretcn. 

-^-noun^ ®tufe/. sen. 
still a^j. : — stand st., flebdt 0. bUh 

ben 0. f. ; bold st., ftiU l>alun O, 
still adv. (= yet)f noc^* 
stocking, ^trttmpf m. «fed, sfimpfe. 
stone, ^teitt m. sned/ sne. 
stony, fleinem. 
stornk, ®eiDitter n. sxi, st. 
stormy, fhinnig. 
story, ®efc^<c^te/. sen. 
straight, gcrabe. 
stranger, 9reltl^ a^. as notcn. 
street, (^trafle/. sen. 
strengtb, ^raft/. sdfie. 
strengiben, flarfcn. 
strike, (the attention of any one) atifs 

faaeti 0. \, {dat). 
strive, firebett ; st. toiirard, entges 

0enftr(bett {dat.). 
stroll abont, ffcb ^cntititrefbcn 0. 
strong, Hart (a in comp. ). 
student, <2tubent m. sten, sten. 
stnir, (Ztoff ni. sfeS, sfe. 
snbject, ©egenftattb m. sH, s&nbe. 
snbn&it, ffc^ bcquemen. 
suburb, ^ovftabtf, s&bte. 
succeed, 0el{n0ett O, : used only in 

third pers.^ e.g.^ I succeed, eS geltngt 

mlr. 
success, ^rfolg m. «g8, «gf . 
sncK, folc^ (170) ; s. a, tin SoXd^tt ; s. 

a tbing, fo ctioai. 
suffer, ^uI^en. 
suffering, £ei^en n. iVi%, sn. 
suffice, bint^tc^cn. 
suit, recbt fcin 0. f. {dat.). 
summer, ^ommer m. txi, •t ; sum- 

mer<*bouse s — little s«, ®art(ns 

l^auic^eti n. sn9» m, '• . ■ i 



sunbeam, ^onnmftva^t m. «I9, «fta 

Sunday, ^ptmtO0 m. sgd; sge. 

sure, flc^er ; to be s., ^wav, fvtilid^ 6(& 

surely, bodf 46.1. 

surprise, ubcrrafcb'ett. 

surround, umdng'eti^ uiti0c'bcn O. 59. 

siirear, fcbworai O. 53. 

S'vreet, fttfi. 

svriui, fcbiDimitien 0. ^. or f. 

sympathy y ZS^tiinaf^mef, 



table, ^fd^ m. *e9, tt. 

talce, nc^mcti 0. ; (take a road) tim 
fdj^Iascn O. ; t. care, flc^ in 9l<|^i 
ncbmcn ; t. a Journey, ocrrciftn f. ; 
t. off, au^sieben 0. ; t. out, b<rau»s 
nebmen ; t. part, 'Ji^W nebmen (in« 
on) ; t. part in, mftmocbot 449 ; t* 
pity on, ftdj^ erbamten {gen.) ; t. 
possession of, ffcb bcmadj^tigcn 
{gen.) : t. up, oufncbmm* 

talk, rcben ; t. about, bef|>rc^^ O. 

taste, fcbmccfcn. 

tea, itbec m. sed. 

teacher, £ebrer m. «t«, «r. 

teU, fasen, ertablen 27.19, 2a9. 

temple, iutoxptX m. s\%, *(. 

ten, jcbn. 

tenant, Sewobncr m. txA, st. 

termination, ^cblnf m. »^t%, sfiffc. 

terrace, Serraffc/. «en. 

terrible, fcbrccTIicb. 

than, aid. 

thank, banfen {dot.). 

thankAil, banlbar. 

that pron. or pronH adj.y {en {lohen 
opposed to this, 165-6), ber (166.2) 
8.5, 11.5 ; bic« 10.8; {as antecH of a 
rc?a«»e) berienlge (168) 45.12.— con/, 
baft ; (= in order that) bantit ; in 
comp^n with prep* ns^ bos (365.86). 

the art.^ ber etc. (68). — adv.^ the • •'• 
the • • • {before comparatives)^ je . • • 
beflo . • • 

theatre, Sweater n. tt%, sx. 

then, bonn, {correl. to if) fp, olfo 55, 
ba 56 ; till th., bi« babin. 

there, bort^ ba ; there is, are etc. cd 
id etc. (154.46,^), e« giebt {ace 292. 
8a) ; go th., bingcl^cn 0. 

thereupon, borauf. 

they, fic (151) ; (= people, one) man 
(185). 

thing t — such a th., fo etwai. 

think, benf en N. irr. (of, ouf ; upon, 
on); (= entertain an opinion) ^ah 
ten 0. 88.2; (= suppose one*8 self) 
0lattben {followed by injln.)., 

third, britt. 
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tliinft, t&ttrfl ftk sM. 

ttkirmty i — be tlk., burffen* 

tbis, tie* (165^); bcr (166.2); tb. 

evening, l^eute 9b(iib« 
tbitber, bal^in ; go tb., l^in^^cn O. \. 
tboa, bu (151). 

tbongbt, ®ttanU m. ttni, pttL 
tbousand, toufenb* 
tbreaten, broken {dot, aec), 
tbree, brcL 

tbresbold, ^^wtUef. ttn. 
tbrongb prep.^ buK^ {ace.). — adv.^ 

binburc^ 37.11; get tb., burc^foms 

nun O. f. 
tbroi^, wcrfcn 0, (at, auf, ace), 
tbrust, ficdcn. 

tbunderstorm, ®ett>ittcr n. ^v^^ «v. 
tbns, alfo 25.11, fo 26.8. 
tbjr, bein(154e<&). 
tigbt, cng. 

tiU t^t. tben, b{« bab<n. 
time, Seit/. sten ; (= turn, succession) 

Otal ftw 9l%, sit ; a long t*, langc ; 

tbU t., bieimal ; at tbat t*, bamaU. 
tired, nuibe (of, gen.), 
title, %iul m, tl^, «I. 
to, )u {dot.) ; (to a place) na^ {dot.) ; 

(to a concert, theatre) to {ace.) : very 

often to he omitted^ the governed 

iioun being put in the dative : (as 

sign of iwfin. ) gn ; in order to, nut 

• • • }U. 
to-day, f^tute ; to-day's, bcr ^cutigc 

45.7. 
togetber, lufammm, bcifammen ; 

meet t., infamnuntrcffim 0, \, ; t. 

-vritb, fammt {dot.), 
toUet, Zoiktttf. *tn, 
to-ntorro'vr, mprgcn. 
too, {qualifying adj, or adv,) |n; (= 

also) ottt^. 
totally, ganiUd^, 
toinrard, gcgcn {ace. ) ; (toward a place) 

n<u^ (<2at. ) ; (= to meet) tnt^t^tn ; 

strive t., etttgegcnftrcbcn (do^.). 
to'vrn, <0tabt /. sftbte ; quarter of 

tbe t., 9tabtt|»cil m. »U, «!<« 
traelc, Oabn /. cnen. 
tranquil, mbis* 

transaction, Opraona m. » gt, f&nge. 
transportbaek, (in thought) |uruds 

bcnfett iV; <rr. 
traveller, 9l(if(nb etdj, (U noun, 
tread, betreten 0. 
treasure, Cd^o^ m. sl^et, tilji, 
tree, Oanm^ m. *ine<, «Attme ; little 

t*, 9tiuMdifttt n, fii9t «ii« 
treeless, banntlpi* 
tremble, bcben* 
ttoop, Zrupptf. •fti« 



trouble, VH&t^tf. 

true, tt>a|»r^ (= faithful, trusty) treu ; 

lit is t., )n>ar. 
truly, wobtiic^* 
trunk, Stoifir m. sxi, *%, 
trust, trauot ((Zaf.). 
trntb, aBa^rbcit/. 4en. 
try, i»rob{ren 34.8, t>erfuc^n 40.9. 
Turkey, XurTei /. 
turn, biegen 0. 37.10; t. back, m? 

rttcffcbren. 
tiveUtb, }n>o(ft. 
t-wentietb, ^wonjigfl* 
t^renty, )n>ani)ig. 
tiviee, itocimal. 
tivo, )n»({; tbe tvro, bit fK}}btn 49.4, 

59. 

tt«ly» ^a#H*, 

una'vrares, unoerfebeni. 

unebanged, unoeranbcrt* 

uncle, Onfel m. sIS, «(. 

uncomfbrtable, unbcimlid). 

under, untcr ((2a^. or a^c. 376). 

understand, ocrftcbcn 0. ; conie to 
an understanding, ftc^ ocrftanbi* 
flcn. 

undertakingfUntcmcbtnen n. sn6, sO. 

unexpected, uncrwartet ; unexpect- 
edly, unerwartcter 9Beifc. 

unfortunate, ungltiif n<b » unfor- 
tunately, leibcr. 

ungrateftil, unbanfbar* 

unbappy, ungludftcb* 

unbarness, auifpanncm 

united, (totg. 

university, Uniocrfitat/. ften. 

unkno'vrn, unbefannt* 

unnecessary, ttraidtbtg* 

unpleasant, unangcncbm. 

unseasonable, ungctegen. 

until, hi^ ; not until, crfl • • • nxnn, 
<rfl 42.6. 

univell, unwo^t* 

up, binauf 47.9; l^ttan 47.10; b<rauf 
60 : see the verbs. 

upon, auf {dat. or ace. 376) ; (think 
upon) an (ace); upon ivbicb, 
wprauf. 

upward, to hit ^6|»c 49.7. 

urgent, toflonbig* 

uses — make u. of, fld^ bebfencn 
{gen.). — v. use to, t^flcgcn su« 

used, (= accustomed) getoobnt {aec). 

use All t— be u. to, (ttitKn (dot.), 

useless, unniib* 



vain I — in v., Mrgcbcn*. 
valley, X|^al n. »Ud, »&(«• 
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▼alaa v., fd^fcm — notm ; «r tiMltd 

▼., scbi(0ett. 
▼arT', o(rf(^»b(ti felti 0. f. 
venture, b^rfen ilT. iff*. 
very, fe^r, vtdtt 26.8. 
▼estibole, Oprfaal m. »I0, sf£(e. 
vicinity, fftalftf, 
victim, Opftr n. sx9, sx. 
▼illage, i^orf n. «fed, cftrfer. 
villain, 9df<«o<<^t m. *W, sttx, 
violinist, ViioUnipitUv m. »x9, st. 
virtue, ICitQcnb f. stett. 
voice, ®dmmc J. »en. 
volunkc, Oonb m. ske<, «ftnbe. 
voluntary, frciwinig* 
vote, flimmeti. 
vulgar, 9cmciti« 



-wagon, flBagcn m. txA, »«. 

ivait, marten ; 'vr. fbr, wartm iff^n,) 

18.11, toarteti anf (oo^;.) 23.4, 4^:2. 
-vralting not^m, Slartctt n. snS. 
walk, ge^eti 0. f. 40.8 ; go to ir., f)r^ 

ilfevnt 0(^fn (343.16). 
grander, tooRbccti $. or f. 
-wanderer, SBontcrcr m, »t9, *t, 
w^ant to, woUtn 2f. irr, 
war, ttritg m. sse6, ege. 
ivarm, toarm (& in comp.) ; ^rannly, 

Initi0 8.8. 
w^arrlor, ftriegcr m. gx9, •¥• 
w^atclft, U|)r/. sren. 
water, SBaffer n. srS, st* 
wratering-place, Sab n. «b«8, ^iiber. 
Mray, (== road) : — ^^, out, Uudtvtg Tit. 

^99/ «se ; give w^«, nod^ebett O. ; 

flgl&t one's w^., ffd^ fd^Iagen 0. ; 

— (= manner) Qtrt itttb 9Bc<fe /. ; in 

every w^., ouf {(be SBcifte. 
we, tPir, mwx (185) 38.a 
wear, (as clothes) trogcn 0. / (s hut) 

f9c^ ^alteti 0. 40.5. 
w^eary adj.^ tmibc, iibcrbrfiffl0 (^e9i.). 

— V. ermubcn. 
w^eatber, ffiettcr n. ctS. 
weelc, 9Boc^(/. sen. 
weigh, toiescn 0. 
welcon&e a({/., wiOfoimitett* — whkUy 

SBiatomtnen ra. snS. 
w^elfare, ®Iud n. «tt. 
well adv., toof)^ ent 13.7, 21.1 ; 'Well- 

bebaved, artig ; be -w^., (cittcm) 

tool^I fetn 41.6.— adj., (= healthy) 

»p^I 7.1, gefunb 27.1. 
IVest, SBeflen m. sn4. 
w^bat pron. in<«rroflr. or eomp. rdor- 

tive^ wai (173 «tc.). — o^/., wai fur 

60 ; w^b. sort ot, tpai fuc ; -wbat 

Is (&6/or0 <K^. ), ba« 26.L 



wbatever, tooi • • . on^ (179l4) S&f, 

t9a«46.4. 
-wben, {At«m)37. or comp, relmikt^-, 

toonti ; relfUivs^ tvcint 2&10, t09 33. 

11, aU 29.21, wic 85.6 ; eondUtonal, 

VHim ia2,7. 
w^bence, Wo^cn 
wbere, too ; {=. whither) aw^4&S^ 

w^bereby, moburdh 
w^berevcr, »of)in • • • ottd^ 20l14 
w^betber, Ok* 
-wbicb, wtUfy (174 etc. ) ; vrith prepotd^ 

lions, top* (178.2) ; (way) in wb.,' 

wit 28.9. 
while or ^wbilst, toa^fcnbiy Mhuu 
w^bisper, flUfitnu 
-wbite, ocff. 
w^bitber, too^to. 
ivbo, inierrog. or eomp, relatUm^ »cf f 

relative, bet, ntldftr. 
whoever, fmv 40. & 
-whole, goiti ; on tbo wb*, im 9mm 

wby^tMnmi* 
-wicked, boi. 
-will, (= want, intend) woUm K.irr. f 

expresHtig futurity simply, to be 

reridered by future of the principal 

nerb. 
1¥illiam, tBiD^rm m. •mS. 
-willingly, gent or gcntc. 
w^indow^,9(nft(m. ft^, st ; -w^.-pane, 

HcnflcrfdKfbe/ sen. 
wine, aSkiti m. «ne8, «ne ; w.-bottle, 

flMilhifdK /• «ni ; Rhino w«, 

Kbciniwiiti m« «n9, «Be. 
-winter, SBittter m. st<, sf. 
-wipe, abwifclKn^ toift^n. 
w^ish, 9Buttf(b "k «f^€df *ftftf<^. — »;., 

wut^ilKn, topaen iV: irr. 38.7. 
with, mit ; (= at the house of) ict ; 

(s among) bei 70 ; (with rage) i»pr. 
-without, Pbnc ; oinc ba# 70. 
-won&an, fSkih n, *be8, *Ut ; 9rtmf. 

sauen 6.15, 27.25; AuLcricaa -w., 

VmcHtamritt/. »nnen. 
-wonder, fid^ iPtiitbem (at, ubcr ace. ) ; 

impersonally, I -vronder, c< toiuu 

bert micb# «^«. 
-wonderAtl, nniiibcrbar* 
-vrooden, i^blyttn* 

w^ork, (= labor) Qtrbeft/. cten ; (liter- 
ary) flBcrf n. sled/ «Cc. — v., arbcitcn* 
-worlunan, Qtrbcitcr m. «r9r st. 
-world, 9B<(t /. ften ; part of the 

w*, 9Bc(ttbciI m. «U; %U ; in tlM 

w.,attfbcr8B<It 27.81. 
ivorry, f!c^ pXa^vn* 
-worse t— gro-w -w,, fid^ ocrfct^IcdMem* 
-worthy, wurbig {gen.), tpcrtfi 27.25k 
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«• m(x*y, to be rendered by 
j^reL eubj. or coruTl of principal 
verb ; -vr. ratber, mh^itpreL eubj,^ 
moO^ttlitbtv 36.10. 

vrouncl* SBimtc/. sen. — v., ocrMitnbcti. 

vrrite, fc^rfibctt 0, 



y-»rd, ^pf m. •fe^r s5fe. 
year, 3a^r n. »tti, *tt 

feit 3a|ircn. 
yes,ia; ^0(^41.3. 
yvtt no4), bo<t ^ 



fbr jreart. 



yesterdaj', geflcnt ; dajr befbre ]r*« 

oorgcflcnu 
yield, nac^IafTen 0. 
yonder, bprt. 
yon, q^r, Cic (153). 
yonng, {mtg (u in comp.) ; y. lady^ 

9raulcin n. snd, *ii« 
yonr, cticr^ 3^r (1&S.4). 
yonrs, bcr d^rigc etc (159.5). 
yonrseU; eudj^^ fid^ (155) ; fclbcr of 

StVbfk (155.5). 
yontli, (= young man) Siingllng m. 

•S«# 'fie* 



2^ CLAY, SONS, AND TAYLOR, PRINTERS, LONDON. 
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